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Agricultural  missionary  Wiant 
examines  young  rubber  trees  due  to 
yield  an  improved  product  from 
good  stock  and  proper  care. 


r  ROM  THE  mission  station  on 
Leper  Hill,  Leighton  Wiant  can 
see  the  enormous  coils  of  the  Ra- 
jang  River  as  it  flows  out  of  the 
jungles  of  Sarawak  in  northwest 
Rorneo.  Relow  him  are  fields  that 
have  been  cultivated  by  Chinese 
immigrants  since  they  arrived  here 
some  50  years  ago,  fleeing  famine 
in  their  homeland.  Like  20  million 
other  Chinese-in-dispersion  among 
nations  in  southeast  Asia,  these  peo- 
ple make  up  one  of  four  great 
Lands  of  Decision  named  by  The 
Methodist  Church  for  1960-64. 

Wiant  is  an  agricultural  mission- 
ary assigned  to  one  of  the  two  sta- 
tions in  Sarawak  [see  Sarawak— 
Once  Head-Hunter  Land,  January, 
1960,  page  37].  The  dock  at  the 
foot  of  Leper  Hill  is  his  main  con- 
tact with  the  outside,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  farmers,  many 
of  whom  have  a  Christian-Method- 
ist heritage  from  missionaries  who 
served  in  old  China  many  years  ago. 

Unlike  tribesmen,  who  depend 
on  the  jungle  for  their  needs,  the 
Chinese  in  Sarawak  began  cultivat- 
ing rice,  pepper,  rubber  trees,  and 
certain  tropical  fruits— but  with  poor 
results  because  of  insects  and  anti- 
quated farming  methods.  The  rub- 
ber, for  example,  brings  low  prices 
because  of  inferior  trees;  and  im- 


Beside  a  rar-orr  jungle  river, 

a  Methodist  rarm  expert  is  helping  people 

learn  to  hetter  their  lives.  He's  an— 
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There's  only  one  way  to  inspect 

rice  for  insect  pests— wade  right  in,  as 

do  Wiant  and  his  Chinese  helper. 


issionary 


They're  rearing  a  family  in  Sarawak: 

In  addition  to  five-year-old  Becky,  shown  walking 

with  Mrs.  Wiant  along  a  dike  between 

watery  rice  fields,  there  are  two 

smaller  children,  both  boys. 


proper  tapping  causes  low  yields. 

Agricultural  missionaries  learned 
a  long  time  ago  that  demonstration 
is  an  effective  way  to  teach  good 
farming.  Young  Wiant,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Bliss  Wiant,  an  authority  on 
church  music,  showed  the  Chinese 
many  new  things— among  them  how 
a  simple  new  tapping  technique 
greatly  increases  a  rubber  tree's 
flow  of  latex  and  how  the  use  of 
fertilizer  and  insecticides  helps. 

The  initial  resistance  of  the  farm- 
ers toward  change  from  age-old 
methods  is  disappearing,  for  they 
have  been  shown— not  merely  told 
—that  scientific  farming  methods 
help  them  achieve  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  So  it  is  that  increas- 
ingly, like  their  ancestors  in  the  old 
country,  the  Sarawak  Chinese  are 
turning  to  a  Methodist  missionary 
for  help— this  time  for  things  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  of  the  soul. 


"I  will  carve  your  dearest  memories  in  stone  .  .  . 
and  sign  my  work  with  this  proud  SealmarE" 

Look  for  the  Rock  of  Ages  Sealmark  on  the  memorial  you  buy.  It  is  reserved  for  only  the  finest 
work  of  the  master  craftsman  .  .  .  available  only  from  a  Rock  of  Ages  Authorized  Dealer. 
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Methodists  Begin  64-Day  MISSION  ON  THE  MINISTRY 


THE  NEWS:  September  23  is  "M-Day"  for  Meth- 
odism's Bishops'  Mission  on  the  Ministry.  Starting 
in  Alexandria,  La.,  teams  of  bishops  for  three 
months  will  crisscross  the  United  States  to  lead  64 
one-day  convocations  intended  to: 

•  Stress  the  importance  of  the  parish  ministry. 

•  Boost  morale  of  parish  ministers. 

•  Lay  the  groundwork  for  recruiting  ministers. 

Background:  Following  his  heartwarming  experi- 
ence at  Aldersgate,  May  24,  1738,  the  world  became 
John  Wesley's  parish.  [See  The  Way  of  the  Warmed 
Heart,  May,  page  35.]  The  founder  of  Methodism 
felt  the  church  was  failing  to  save  souls,  so  he 
took  the  message  of  Christian  redemption  to  men 
and  women  wherever  he  found  them.  He  preached 
some  40,000  sermons,  and  traveled  250,000  miles 
—mostly  on  horseback.  [See  His  Mother  Called  Him 
'Jackie,'  November,  1959,  page  16.]  Wesley's  lay 
preachers,  notably  the  circuit  riders  in  America, 
gave  Methodism  a  unique  and  flexible  system  which 
has  been  described  as  "energetic,  migratory,  'itiner- 
ant,' extempore,  like  the  population  itself." 

Dr.  Gerald  O.  McCulloh,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ministerial  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Education,  points  out  that  while  the  popu- 
lation movement  and  social  changes  today  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Wesley's   time,   "the  need   to 


follow  the  people  wherever  they  are  with  the  chal- 
lenge and  nurture  of  the  Gospel  is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished." 

The  forthcoming  emphasis  on  uplifting  the  parish 
ministry  was  sounded  first  in  the  Episcopal  Address 
of  the  1960  General  Conference.  It  declared:  "The 
next  10  years  demand  that  we  maintain  the  vitality, 
by  God's  grace,  to  enlarge  our  ministry  to  all  the 
people,  which  was  the  mark  of  early  Methodism. 
The  glory  of  Methodism  has  been' its  zeal  for  souls 
and  for  their  Christian  nurture.  ...  A  fully  awakened 
ministry  can  arouse  a  complacent  and  lethargic 
church." 

The  Mission  on  the  Ministry  is  the  culmination  of 
that  concern.  It  also  is  a  fitting  highlight  in  (his  225th 
anniversary  year  of  Wesley's  heartwarming  experi- 
ence at  Aldersgate. 

In  planning  the  mission  last  April,  the  Council  of 
Bishops  declared:  "The  foundation  stone  ol  Protes- 
tantism is  the  proclamation  ol  the  Word.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  Faith  in  these  crucial  times  is  bound  up 
with  the  vitality  of  the  ministry.'' 

How  It  Will  Work:  During  this  fall's  mission, 
three-man  teams  ol  visiting  bishops  will  join  with 
tin  resident  bishop  to  conduct  one-day  convocations 
for  ministers,  their  wives  and  leading  laymen  in 
each    aw  cmference     Ea<  h    group   will    n 
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separately  to  discuss  the  challenge  to 
the  church  and  the  ministry.  After 
reviewing  past  problems,  Methodism's 
achievements,  and  the  results  of  the 
Wesleyan  tradition,  they  will  grapple 
with  today's  issues.  The  ministers  also 
will  be  asked  to  renew  their  dedica- 
tion; the  laymen  will  be  urged  to  share 
in  the  church's  work  and  to  encourage 
and  support  the  ministers  in  every  way 
possible. 

The  Schedule:  After  September  23, 
the  convocations  will  continue  through 
December  3  with  the  final  session  be- 
ing held  in  Los  Angeles.  The  lineup 
by  Jurisdictions  will  be:  South  Central, 
Sept.  23-Nov.  20;  Northeastern,  Oct. 
1-11;  Southeastern,  November,  18-26; 
Western,  Sept.  24-Dec.  3,  and  North 
Central,  Oct.  14-25. 

Seeking  Recruits:  In  its  call,  the 
Council  of  Bishops  emphasized  that 
"the  hope  of  Methodism  in  the 
days  ahead  depends  on  the  enlistment 
of  sterling  men  and  women  for  the 
service  of  Christ  in  the  pulpits  of  his 
church."  Therefore,  the  64  one-day 
convocations  will  study  ways  to  en- 
courage young  men  and  women  to 
enter  the  ministry.  Methodist  leaders 
contend  the  church  needs  1,200  new 
ministers  each  year  just  to  meet  the 
minimum  replacement  and  church- 
expansion  needs.  [See  Are  We  Meth- 
odists Growing  Fast  Enough?  May, 
page  3.] 

Where  do  ministers  come  from? 
Bishop  Edwin  R.  Garrison  of  Aber- 
deen, S.Dak.,  believes  some  churches 
"seem  to  think  the  stork  brings  them." 

"At  any  rate,"  he  says,  "they  have 
accepted  ministers  for  a  generation  or 
more  and  have  never  furnished  even 
one. 

"Usually  ministers  come  from  Chris- 
tian homes  where  parents  believe  in 
the  church  and  are  proud  to  see  their 
sons  and  daughters  enter  the  service. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  Methodist 
homes  are  like  this.  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  every  year  some  of  the 
young  people  who  seriously  and 
prayerfully  consider  a  church  vocation 
have  parents  who  dissuade  them — by 
derision  or  by  indifference. 

"The  overall  factor  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  ministers  normally  come  out 
of  an  atmosphere  of  vital  religious 
experience.  .  .  .  Given  this  atmos- 
phere, ministers  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  so  will  missionaries,  directors  of 
Christian  education,  church-school 
teachers,  and  choir  members.  You 
might  say  that  ministers  are  a  by- 
product of  a  living  church." 

Significance:  John  Wesley,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  never  called  his 
clergy  "ministers."  Bishop  Ensley  is 
chairman  of  the  council's  committee  in 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

OCTOBER 

2-3 — Annual  meeting,  Methodist 
Council  on  World  Service  and  Fi- 
nance,   Miami    Beach,    Fla. 

6 — Worldwide  Communion  Sunday. 

7-9 — Meeting  of  the  Methodist  Com- 
mission on  Worship  and  the  Hymnal 
Committee,  Chicago,  III. 

13 — Meeting  of  the  Methodist  Church- 
State  Study  Commission,  Chicago, 
III. 

20 — Laymen's  and  World  Order  Sun- 
day. 

27 — Reformation  and  World  Temper- 
ance Sunday. 

28-November  1 — Retreat  of  Methodist 
Chaplains  and  Laymen,  Berchtes- 
gaden,   Germany. 

30 — Annual  meeting,  Methodist  Board 
of  Publication,  New  York  City. 

31 — Reformation  Day. 


charge  of  arrangements  for  the  mis- 
sion. 

"The  term  he  always  used  was 
'preacher,' "  says  Bishop  Ensley.  "The 
difference  in  the  terms  represents  a 
basic  difference  in  the  conception  of 
the  cleric  in  the  Methodist  movement. 
A  'minister'  is  a  professional  term  and 
suggests  the  notion  of  status. 
'Preacher'  is  a  functional  term,  and 
The  Methodist  Church  will  rise  or 
fall — since  we  are  not  an  established 
or  state  body — by  the  excellence  with 
which  the  members  of  the  clergy  per- 
form their  function. 

"The  bishops,"  he  explains,  "are  en- 
deavoring to  hold  up  to  the  members 
of  The  Methodist  Church  the  im- 
portance of  the  pastoral  ministry.  They 
hope  to  enhance  the  pastoral  labors 
in  the  eyes  of  the  preachers  them- 
selves. They  believe  that  by  exalting 
the  status  and  standards  of  the  men 
who  man  our  pulpits  that  we  may  see 
increased  recruitment  and  more  talent 
going  into  the  work  of  the  church. 
The  bishops  hope  they  may  contribute 
to  the  renewal  of  ministerial  dedica- 
tion in  The  Methodist  Church." 

Says  Dr.  McCulloh:  "The  church 
must,  through  its  ministry,  continue 
to  provide  ideals,  guidance,  and  mo- 
tivation in  personal,  domestic,  national, 
and  international  relations  in  days 
when  change  is  coming  inevitably  at 
a  more  accelerated  pace  than  ever  be- 
fore in  human  history." 

Lay  Board  Honors  First  Head 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Lay  Ac- 
tivities honored  its  first  president, 
Edgar  T.  Welch  of  Westfield,  N.Y., 
less  than  a  month  after  his  death.  A 
certificate  of  appreciation  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Mayfield, 
the  board's  general  secretary,  to 
Charles  E.  Welch,  the  former  presi- 
dent's son. 

Mr.  Welch,  board  president  from 
1939    through    1944,   died   June   26. 


He  was  president  of  the  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company. 

Focus  on  Town  and  Country 

"We  need  to  think  bigger.  And  the 
smaller  the  place  you  live,  the  bigger 
you  have  to  think!" 

This  is  what  Dr.  Earl  D.  C.  Brewer 
told  delegates  attending  The  Method- 
ist Church's  quadrennial  Conference 
on  Church  in  Town  and  Country  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  July.  Dr. 
Brewer,  professor  of  sociology  and 
religion  at  Emory  University's  Can- 
dler School  of  Theology,  proposed  the 
reorganization  of  the  Methodist  parish 
system  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
"crisis  in  rural  America."  [See  The 
Church  in  Action — Wanted:  A  More 
Vital  Small  Church,  July,  page  3.] 

Too  many  one-church  parishes  serve 
too  few  people,  and  too  many  small 
churches  provide  inadequate  salaries 
and  unchallenging  work  loads  for 
their  pastors,  Dr.  Brewer  asserted. 

The  Georgia  educator  and  other 
speakers  urged  that  small-town 
churches  and  open-country  and  village 
churches  be  grouped  together  in  en- 
larged parishes,  group  ministries,  and 
comity  arrangements;  and  that  all 
Methodists  be  placed  under  pastoral 
care  of  a  fully  trained,  ordained  min- 
ister. 

Another  speaker,  Bishop  William  C. 
Martin  of  Dallas,  Texas,  pointed  to 
the  lack  of  Protestant  unity  in  rural 
areas.  Referring  to  declining  rural 
population  and  withering  community 
institutions,  the  bishop  said  too  many 
churches  operate  with  handfuls  of 
people  in  communities  where  there 
are  enough  people  and  resources  for 
only  one  strong  church. 

Conference  speakers  focused  at- 
tention  on   the   failure   of   Methodist 
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why  sell  fruit  cuke 


A  Natural   Fall   Fund   Raiser. 

Fruit  Cake  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are  traditional. 

4  out  of  5  families  will  purchase  a  fruit  cake  this  fall  from 
someone — why  not  from  your  club. 


why  sell  bin  son's  sliced 
old  home  fruit  cuke 


• 


Proved  by  12,121  clubs  over  a  ten  year  period  as  the 
most  profitable  and  pleasant  fund  raiser.  Individual 
club  sales  and  club  profits  increase  every  year. 

Every  cake  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  and 
your  customers. 

Contains  75%  choice  fruits  and  paper  shell  pecans  (no 
other  nuts  used)  and  25%  rich  pound  cake  batter. 

Every  fruit  cake  pre-sliced — convenient  and  no  waste. 

Attractively  packaged — reusable  container. 

$1.00  per  sale  profit — the  highest  of  any  fund  raiser. 

Sales  aids,  sample  slices  provided. 

A  bonus  plan  for  free  cakes  and  additional  profits  for  you. 

No  investment — freight  prepaid — personalized  services. 

Sold  by  clubs  in  every  state  in  the  U.S.A. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ORGANIZATION 


OFFICE  OR  COMMITTEE 
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SPECTACULAR  OFFER! 

ONLY  10* 


GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 

COMMEMORATIVE 

SPOON 

To  interest  you  in  col- 
lecting the  famous  Presi- 
dents Commemorative 
Spoons,  we  offer  to  send 
you  the  first  spoon  of  the 
series  for  only  IOC!  The 
collection,  designed  by 
an  outstanding  sculptor, 
consists  of  34  in  all, 
from  Washington  to 
Kennedy.  Each  spoon 
commemorates  a  differ- 
ent president;  displays 
his  portrait,  name  and 
term  of  office.  Engraved 
in  the  bowl  is  the  out- 
standing event  of  his 
term  of  office.  All  are 
extra-heavy  quality  sil- 
verplate,  made  by  Inter- 
national Silver.  With  first 
spoon  we  tell  you  how  to 
collect  entire  series  by 
mail,  three  at  a  time,  for 
only  $1.25  each  spoon. 
Send  for  your  Washington 
spoon.  Limit,  one  to  a 
family.  Mail  coupon  with 
IOC,  name  and  address  to: 
Presidents  Spoons,  Dept. 
T-82  ,  P.  O.  Box  48-457, 
Miami,   Florida. 
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55  or  75-CUP 

WtST  BctlD 
COFFEE  PERCOLATOR 

Fully  Automatic!  Just  fill 
with  cold  water  and  coffee 
.  .  .  perks  delicious  coffee 
automatically.  And  it's  FREE,  just  for  selling 
DeLuxe  Christmas  Cards.  Sell  50  boxes  for  the 
55-cup  size,  60  boxes  for  75-cup  size.  Easy,  fun! 
No  money  in  advance,  cards  sent  on  credit.  No 
hidden  expenses,  shipping  charges  prepaid.  Send 
name,  address  and  organization  name  today  for 
details  and  2  boxes  of  cards  on  approval. 

*»?"*«?     BD.*J&r£  Va. 


Port  St.  Lucie  (Fla.)  Methodist  Church  laymen  volunteer  when  it's  mow-down  time. 


membership  to  keep  pace  with  the 
United  States  population  increase,  the 
church's  slow  rate  of  growth  com- 
pared to  other  religious  bodies,  and 
perennial  Methodist  failure  to  recruit 
enough  ministers. 

Gary  Hospital  Desegregated; 
Rights  Legislation  Backed 

Officials  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Meth- 
odist Hospital  have  banned  all  segre- 
gation in  that  institution.  Bishop 
Richard  C.  Raines  of  Indianapolis  lent 
his  influence  in  settling  a  two-week 
controversy  over  charges  of  discrim- 
ination. 

The  board  of  directors'  approval 
was  expected. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  adminis- 
tration's new  civil  rights  legislation 
has  been  backed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dud- 
ley Ward,  general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns. 


Seeks  Roy  L.  Smith  Items 

Methodist-related  Southwest- 
ern College,  Winfield,  Kans.,  is 
collecting  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith 
memorabilia. 

Pictures,  manuscripts,  books, 
documents,  and  citations  will  be 
placed  in  the  Roy  L.  Smith 
Memorial  Room,  said  President 
C.  Orville  Strohl  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the 
college,  was  a  former  editor  of 
the  Christian  Advocate.  His 
Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Effi- 
ciency have  appeared  regularly 
in  Together. 


"The  people  called  Methodists  have 
an  overwhelming  interest  in  encourag- 
ing civil  rights  legislation,"  Mr.  Ward 
stated.  "We  believe  the  best  society 
for  men  is  one  in  which  all  citizens 
are  granted  equal  opportunities." 

Miss  Thelma  Stevens,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service's  Department  of 
Christian  Social  Relations,  in  a  state- 
ment to  legislators  cited  the  division's 
Charter  of  Racial  Policies,  some  of 
whose  goals  "provide  a  policy  frame- 
work for  support  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of   1963." 

Desegregation  of  the  church  must 
be  accomplished  voluntarily,  Charles 
C.  Parlin  told  the  Methodist  South- 
eastern Jurisdiction's  Laymen's  Con- 
ference at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C. 

Mr.  Parlin,  Methodist  lay  leader 
and  a  president  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  expressed  the  hope  that 
in  the  church  "every  challenging  situ- 
ation will  be  met  by  Christian  con- 
sideration of  what  is  right." 

Previously,  Bishop  Nolan  B.  Har- 
mon of  Charlotte,  N.C,  had  declared 
that  "neither  governors  nor  freedom 
riders  have  the  right  to  defy  estab- 
lished law,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  motive." 

Bishop  Hannon  said,  "Our  church 
is  a  world  church  and  knows  no 
bounds  of  race  or  language — a  church 
that  calls  for  peace  and  asks  for 
brotherhood." 

Man  Needs  Relevant  Church 

The  relevancy  of  the  church  to 
modern  man  was  a  major  concern  of 
the  Fourth  World  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
However,  delegates  agreed  that  such 
relevancy  should  not  be  at  the  price 
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Why  Johnny  can't  write. 


Probably  because  he  doesn't  read.  Not 
that  he  can't;  he  just  doesn't. 

It's  easier  just  to  watch  TV. 

TV  makes  no  demands  on  his  lazy 
mind.  It  entertains  him,  even  enlightens 
him.  But  it  gives  him  no  inducement  to 
reading  and  learning;  none  of  the  direc- 
tion he  so  desperately  needs. 

This  is  where  The  Book  of  Knowledge 
can  make  the  difference  that  will  shape 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Every  page  is  an 
invitation  to  read.  And  read  more. 

Reading  becomes  a  habit 

Because  this  is  the  work  that  tempt- 
ingly serves  up  all  of  history,  science  and 
the  arts... the  whole  treasury  of  human 
knowledge ...  from  the  child's  point  of 
view.  Not  in  the  cold,  impersonal  man- 
ner of  an  encyclopedia,  but  in  articles, 


biographies,  stories  and  pictures  that 
reach  out  to  embrace  the  child  reader. 
Yet  as  the  child  reads  and  learns,  new 
questions  are  subtly  planted  in  his  mind 
to  lead  him  on  to  other  articles.  Reading 
quickly  becomes  a  habit.  Reading  for 
knowledge.  Reading  for  pleasure. 

Answer  his  need 

See  for  yourself.  Let  us  send  you  a  free 
24-page  booklet  of  actual  pages  taken 
directly  from  The  Book  of  Knowledge. 
See  how  it  makes  reading  enjoyable; 
how  it  teaches  without  the  child  even 
realizing  that  he  is  learning! 

THE  BOOK  OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

opens  the  door  to  success 


~l 


THK  hook  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

The  Grolier  Society  Inc. 

".7r,  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.22.N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  free  your  24- 
page  full  color  booklet,  "The 
Magic  Carpel",  the  'minia- 
ture' Book  of  Knowledge.  I 
am  interested  in  the  Grolier 
famous  "Easy-Pay" 
Educational  I'lan. 


There  are.    children  In  my  family,  ages 


Name_ 


Address 
Cits 


Zone 


State 
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The  most  generous  offer 
ever  made  by  the  one 
bookclub  dedicated  to 
clean  literature 

Yours  absolutely 


when  you 
join  the  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF 
ONE  OF  THESE  HANDSOME 
IRED  IsETTERWIBLES 


ALWAYS  WALK 
i IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
,A-       OF  JESUS 

MY  FIRST  HOLY  BIBLE— KEEPSAKE  »  EDITION 

The  beloved  King  James  Version  —  a  perfect  gift  for  a  child.  Gold 
stamped  on  white,  pink,  or  blue  simulated  morocco  •  zipper  closure 
•  gilt  cross  pull  •  8  color  illustrations  •  family  record  •  prayers  & 
thoughts  for  children  •  plastic  case.  43/4"  x  7",  3/4"  thick. 


KING  JAMES  RED  LETTER  BIBLE 

Good-looking  gift  in  durable  black  Leatherlux  •  overlapping  covers 
•  red  edges  •  family  record  •  128  page  concordance  •  outline  life 
of  Jesus  •  16  color  illustrations  •  color  maps.  5V2"  x  7W,  1"  thick. 


REVISED  STANDARD 
VERSION  RED  LETTER  BIBLE 

For  those  who  wish  clearer  understanding  in  the  light  of  modern 
scholarship.  Handsome  black  Leatherlux  •  overlapping  covers  •  red 
edges  •  presentation  page  &  family  record  in  black  and  gold  •  128 
page  concordance  •  44  pages  of  children's  helps  •  color  illustrations 
•  color  maps.  5Vz"  x  7ys",  1"  thick. 


Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  started  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF  fourteen  years  ago  to  help  God-fearing,  right-minded  Americans  find 
the  best  books  for  family  reading.  In  that  time  we've  never  made  such  an  offer  as  this!  We  do  so  now  because  it  is 
more  urgent  today  than  ever  before  to  combat  the  spread  of  indecent,  morally  unsound,  embarrassing  books  that  pass 
as  literature.  When  you  join  Dr.  Poling's  crusade  you  will  bring  into  your  own  home  books  that  make  reading  an 
inspiring,  wholesome  pleasure-and  you'll  get  these  books  at  savings  up  to  50%  of  the  publishers'  retail  prices. 

CHOOSE  YOUR  FREE  BIBLE— and  as  your  joining  book, 
ANY  ONE  OF  THE  8  BOOKS  LISTED  BELOW  FOR  ONLY  $3.00  (retail  prices  up  to  $6.95). 


1.  ALL  OF  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE  by  Edith  Deen.  A  portrait  gallery 
unsurpassed  in  literature!  The  Virgin  Mary,  Eve,  Queen  Esther  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  plus  hundreds  of  additional  biographical  stories, 
studies  and  sketches.  Regular  price,  $4.95 

2.  A  MAN  SPOKE,  A  WORLD  LISTENED:  The  Story  of  Walter  A.  Maier  by 
Paul  L.  Maier.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  says  "Truly  great."  A  splendid  life 
story  of  the  greatest  radio  preacher  of  all  time,  the  man  of  the 
Lutheran  Hour.  Illustrated.  Regular  price,  $4.95. 

3.  BEYOND  OUR  SELVES  by  Catherine  Marshall,  author  of  A  Man  Called 
Peter.  A  spiritual  autobiography  of  a  deeply  religious  woman — a 
memorable  book,  one  that  has  worked  changes  in  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  readers.  Regular  price,  $4.95. 

4.  DAVID:  Warrior  and  King  by  Frank  G.  Slaughter.  A  dramatic  biog- 
raphy of  the  shepherd  boy  who  grew  up  to  become  King  of  Israel,  by 
the  celebrated  author  of  The  Crown  and  the  Cross.  Regular  price,  $5.95. 

5.  RASCAL  by  Sterling  North,  author  of  So  Dear  to  My  Heart.  A  per- 
fectly delightful  autobiographical  story  of  an  eleven-year-old  mother- 
less boy  who  finds  a  tiny  motherless  raccoon  and  takes  it  home.  The 
beautiful  poignant  ending  will  leave  lumps  in  the  reader's  throat. 
Illustrated.  Regular  price,  $3.95. 

6.  TAKE  MY  HANDS:  The  Remarkable  Story  of  Dr.  Mary  Verghese  by 
Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson.  How  an  extraordinary  young  Indian  woman, 
accidentally  paralyzed,  overcame  her  infirmities  to  become  a  fully 
qualified  surgeon  serving  the  great  needs  of  her  own  people.  Regular 
price,  $4.95. 

7.  MAN  FROM  CYRENE  by  Frans  Venter.  A  fascinating  novel  of  Simon 
of  Cyrene — the  rebellious  African  who  would  not  follow  Jesus  until 
that  fateful  day  on  Calvary  when  he  helped  the  Saviour  carry  the  cross 
up  the  remaining  steps.  Regular  price,  $4.95. 

8.  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS  by  Cynthia  Pearl  Maus. 
A  giant  anthology  of  world-famous  pictures,  poetry,  music  and  stories 
inspired  by  the  Old  Testament.  100  full-page  reproductions,  77  hymns, 
244  poems,  63  stories.  Regular  price,  $6.95. 


THESE  ARE  YOUR  7  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  JOINING... 

•  You  accept  or  reject  books  after  reading  our  monthly  news  letter 

•  You  may  return,  within  a  week,  any  book  sent  you,  and  owe  the  club  nothing 

•  You  pay  no  more  than  $3  for  any  book — regardless  of  publishers'  higher  prices 

•  You  build  a  fine  library  of  morally  sound  books  at  savings  up  to  50% 

•  You  receive  valuable  FREE  bonus  books  worth  up  to  $7.95  for  each  two  monthly 
books  you  buy 

•  You  are  billed  only  after  your  book  is  received 

•  You  may  buy  as  few  as  four  books  a  year  after  this  introductory  offer  and  still 
remain  a  member  in  good  standing 


CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF  Dept.  OM-8 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  my  Free  Gift  the  Bible  checked  below 

□  MY  FIRST  HOLY  BIBLE  IN  WHITE  IN  PINK  .IN  BLUE 

□  KING  JAMES  RED  LETTER  Q  REVISED  STANDARD  VERSION 

Enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF  and  send  me  the  Preview 
each  month  so  that  I  can  decide  whether  or  not  I  want  to  receive  the  selec- 
tion described.  I  need  buy  only  4  additional  books  during  the  coming  year 
to  fulfill  my  membership  requirements.  For  each  two  books  I  accept  (after 
the  joining  offer)  you  agree  to  send  me  another  valuable  Bonus  Book  worth 
up  to  $7.95  FREE. 

Please  send  me  as  my  "joining  book"  the  number  circled  below  and  bill 
me  only  $3.00  plus  handling  and  postage. 
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of  wholesale  abandonment  of  historic 
positions  and  practices. 

Outstanding  Methodists  were 
among  the  500  Protestant,  Orthodox, 
and  Anglican  delegates  and  Roman 
Catholic  observers. 

Professor  Albert  C.  Outler  of  Per- 
kins School  of  Theology,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas, 
told  the  group  that  "staunch  confes- 
sionalism"  has  given  way  to  a  new 
era  of  exchange  of  ideas  among  Chris- 
tians. 

Worship  must  transfigure  all  life, 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman  pointed  out, 
if  it  is  to  regain  its  significance.  Dr. 
Cushman  is  dean  of  Methodist-related 
Duke  University  Divinity  School, 
Durham,  N.C. 

Study  Lay  Speaker  Training 

The  first  national  Methodist  meet- 
ing on  training  lay  speakers  will  be 
held  October  18-19  in  Evanston,  111. 
Annual  conference  directors  of  lay 
speaking  from  all  over  the  United 
States  will  attend. 

William  B.  McPherson  of  Evanston, 
head  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Lay 
Activities'  department  of  lay  speaking, 
will  direct  the  conference. 

Named  Most- Methodist  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  I.  Bolerjack 
with  their  14-year-old  daughter,  Mari- 
lyn, of  Centralia,  111.,  have  been 
chosen  the  Most-Methodist  Methodist 
Family  of  the  Year  of  Southern  Il- 
linois. They  were  selected  at  the 
second  annual  Methodist  Holiday  in 
DuQuoin,  111.,  sponsored  by  the  con- 
ference board  of  lay  activities. 

Pam  Gilbert,  Miss  Illinois  of  1962 
and    a    member    of    First    Methodist 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Eight   more   Methodists 

who 

have    celebrated   100    or 

more 

birthdays  join  Togethek's 

Cen- 

fury  Club  this  month. 

They  are: 

Mrs.    Henrietta    Chapman 

Vear, 

102,  Exeter,  N.H. 

Mrs.     Pancheta    Whipple, 

100, 

San   Rafael,   Calif. 

Mrs.     Marion     C.     Bates, 

100, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Mrs.    Karen    Johnson,    1 0C 

,    San 

Diego,   Calif. 

Mrs.    M.    J.    Dukes,    100, 

Chan- 

nelview,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Savilla  Brown,  100,  Shreve, 

Ohio. 

Mrs.    ).    A.    Graham,    100, 

Rock 

Springs,   Ca. 

The    Rev.    Addison    W.    C 

rimes, 

100,    Fairmont,    W.Va. 

When  sending  names  of  Cen- 
tury Club  nominees,  please  give 
birth  date,  address,  and  name  of 
church  where  nominee's  mem- 
bership is  held. 


What  a 
Wonderful 

Gift  for 
Someone 
You  Love 


Sensational 


NIAGARA  "World's  Fair  Chair 


pp 


Fights  Pain,  Fatigue  And  Tension  With 
Heat  and  Cyclo-Massage"  Action 

"tpEATURED  at  the  Seattle  World's  Fair. 
-*-  Built  into  each  ruggedly  handsome  lounger 
is  Niagara's  famous  "Cyclo-Massage"  action. 
Relax,  turn  the  dial,  and  instantly  you  feel 
Niagara's  patented  "moving  heat"  radiating 
through  your  body  on  waves  of  a  penetrating 
massage.  Working  horizontally,  vertically  and 
in  a  circular  motion,  you  feel  Niagara's 
Cycloid®  action  begin  to  loosen  stiff  aching 
joints,  tight  muscles  and  taut  nerves  until 
pain,  tension  and  fatigue  seem  to  ease  right 
out  of  your  body.  What  a  gift  for  arthritis 
and  rheumatism  sufferers!  Get  all  the  facts. 
Mail  coupon  today! 

NIAGARA  THERAPY  CORP.,  Adamsville,  Pa. 


NIAGARA  THERAPY  CORP.,  Dept.  R  6-1.  Adamsville.  Pi. 

|  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE... THOUSANDS  OF  DOCTORS 
I  ...have  discovered  this  dynamic  new  concept  of 
■   body  care.  You  can  get  this  information  FREE. 
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NEW  WAYv^CLUB  or  GROUP 
^  to  get  '50°°  CASH  -Easy,  Quick 


With  Lovely  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  NAPKINS 

Send  No  Money. ..We  Send  Everything  ON  CREDIT! 

Let  me  send  you  at  once  everything  you  need  to  raise  $50. (K)  CASH  for 
your  Group  almost  like  magic.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  completely  and 
mail  it  to  me  now.  At  once  I'll  ship  you  200  packages  of  my  luxurious, 
silky  Christmas  Carol  Napkins.  Assorted  cheery  designs  with  vwinln 
of  the  best-loved  Christmas  Carols  enhance  holiday  meala.  Many 
homes  will  order  2  to  6  Packages  on  sight. 

You  never  spend  or  pay  1c  of  your  treasury  money— NO  RISK! 

I'll  ship  the  Napkins  to  you  at  once,  on  credit,  no  money  down.  Then 
you  simply  have  10  members  each  sell  only  20  packages  at  .r>0r  each. 
You  keep  $50.00  CASH  for  your  treasury,  send  me  $50.00  of  proceeds. 
Take  up  to  60  days  if  you  wish.  I  ship  freight  collect  and  include  ex- 
tra packages  of  Napkins  to  cover  shipping  charges,  ao  you  never  risk 
lc  of  your  treasury's  money. 

Raise  Big  Money  Almost  Overnight— MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 

Join  more  than  50,000  groups  who  successfully  raise 
money  on  my  tested  famous  Plan.  We  ship  Napkins 
to  you  AT  ONCE,  so  you  can  raise  money  in  record 

time,  when  you  fill  in  coupon  completelv&  mail  it  rifiht  ntnvl 

ANNA  ELIZABETH  WADE.Dept.WHW.Lynchburg.Va. 

,   ANNA  ELIZABETH  WADE.  Dept.762HW  LynchburK.  Va. 

I     llr:,. ,■  ship  m<-  200  package*  of  your  beautiful  CI  .,1  Napkins  by    | 

,     Krc-ii'tit  Collect.     Al«>  include  em. null   extra  packages  .if  Napkins   t< v.T     I 

fully  the  Freight  Charges.   We  agree  to  remit  tSO.OO  of  the  proceeds  to  you    | 
J    within  60  days. 

IIP  TO I 

WutbiuOanrl 


Send  No  Money! 

We  Ship  Everything 

ON  CREDIT! 


ADDRESS - 

C,TY         ZONE STATE.. 
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What's  a  star 

salesman 
doing  sticking 


stamps 


■  "I  was  the  best  business  getter  in  my 
old  outfit— wasn't  happy  until  I  started 
my  own.  It  wasn't  easy.  On  the  road  most 
of  the  time,  I  tried  to  get  back  to  my 
office  Friday.  Even  so,  I  sometimes  spent 
Saturday  morning  answering  inquiries, 
sending  out  bills,  checks,  and  literature. 
Wetting  stamps  and  sealing  envelopes 
seemed  to  be  the  last  straw.  When  I 
learned  about  the  little  Pitney-Bowes 
postage  meter,  I  got  one  pronto." 

Busy  people  prefer  metered  mail. 
It's  a  big  improvement  over  sorting, 
sopping  and  sticking  or  safeguarding 
adhesive  stamps  or  using  pre-stamped 
envelopes.  Today  even  the  smallest 
business  can  have  the  little  low-cost 


H  Pitney-Bowes 

t^    Originator  of  the 
5     Postage  Meter 


DM,  the  desk  model  postage  meter.  You 
print  your  own  postage  as  it's  needed  right 
on  the  envelope  or  on  special  tape  for 
parcel  post.  And  alongside  every  meter 
stamp,  you  can  print  your  own  small  ad, 
too.  You  always  have  the  right  stamp,  for 
any  kind  of  mail.  Mailing  is  faster,  and 
neater.  Cost?  About  30^  a  day. 

Postage  is  protected  in  the  meter  from 
loss,  damage,  misuse  and  your  postage  is 
accounted  for  automatically.  Powered 
models  for  larger  mailers.  Call  any  of 
Pitney-Bowes'  170  offices,  and  ask  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  meter  you  need. 


FREE:  New  booklet,  "8  Questions  to  Ask  Yourself 
About  Your  Use  of  the  U.  S.  Mails"  plus  handy  chart 
of  latest  postal  rates.  Send  coupon. 


Pitney-Bowes,  Inc. 

914S.  Pacific  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  postal  rate 
chart. 

Name 


Address. 
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Pain   Gilbert    (left)    with   Bolerjacks. 

Church  in  Carbondale,  presented  a 
bouquet  of  roses  to  the  Bolerjacks  at 
the    DuQuoin    State    Fairgrounds. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

The  Rev.  Laton  E.  Holmgren  has 

been  elected  chairman  of  the  council 
and  standing  committee  of  the  United 
Bible  Societies.  He  is  a  general  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  a  member  of  the  New  York  An- 
nual Conference. 

Bonnie  Jeanne  Tinker,  15,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  E. 
Tinker,  Jr.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  re- 
ceived the  top  award  in  a  junior-high 
division  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

Dr.  Ralph  Sockman  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
John  Street  Methodist  Church  in  New 
York  City.  The  church  is  the  oldest 
continuous  Methodist  society  in  Ameri- 
ca; organized  in  1766. 

The    Rev.    R.    Harold    Hipps    of 

Greensboro,  N.C.,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  the  Local  Church  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Education  on 
September  1.  Miss  Margie  McCarty 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  division's  Council  on 
Children's  Work. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Martin  of  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  the  Rev.  Glenn  F.  Sanford  of 
Levittown,  Pa.,  and  William  W.  Reid 

of  Whitestone,  Queens,  N.Y.,  have  re- 
ceived Awards  of  Honor  from  the 
Methodist  Interboard  Committee  on 
Town  and  Country  Work. 


TRUE    FAMILY   ATMOSPHERE    FOR    YOUR    FLORIDA   VACATION! 


W  I  II  L       U  I  J 


THE  DISTINCTIVE 


|*C  TERRACE 


4? 

\^2  *  NO  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES    *  100%  AIR-CONDITIONED 
W0    *  PRIVATE  OCEAN  BEACH        *  HUGE  FRESH  WATER  POOL 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Mitchell,  Prejidenr 
DAILY  MEDITATION  HOUR  in  the  hotel's  own  chopel  •  Free  social  pro- 
gram nightly,  including  weekly  Literature  and  Arts  Series  (in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Miami)    •    Splash  parties    •    Putting   green 
Free  self-parking 


RATES  UPON  Sin9'e  or  D°uble  °cc" De<  ,o  ,hru  J°n  3l 

nrnilCCT        Two  children  under  12  FREE  in  _^i 

Kt.UUt.ol         tar 


FOR   COtOR   BROCHURE  AND   RESERVATIONS 

write  George  W.  Anderson,  Mgr.,  Biltmore  Terrace  Hotel,  Dept. 
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OCEANFRONT    AT    87th    STREET    •    MIAMI    BEACH    54    •    FLORIDA 


Retarded  Children 
Can  Be  Helped 

Support  Your  Local  Association 
For  Retarded  Children 
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MINT  of  MONEY 

earned  by  selling   ■  ■ 
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BUTTER-MINT  CANDY 

Profit  $50.40  Gross  (144T 

Cost  $93.60—30  Days  Credit  OR  $91.60 
CHECK  WITH  ORDER.  Shipped  PREPAID. 

WRITE  for  Dutch  Keepsake  Tin  &  "Mint 
of  Money"  Fond  Raising  Plan  TODAY. 
Remit  $1.00  in  30  days  if  you  do  not . 
order.  Your  name,  address,  age.  \.$1  00 
□  check  if  ordering  for  organization.       \^_^" 

GILLMORES  •  Oept.T  •  1 04  Crestmont  St,  •  Reading,  Pa. 


FREE! 


33  SUCCESS-PROVEN 
FUND  RAISING  PLANS 

for  organizations.  Candies,  flavors, 
gift  items,  household  necessities. 
Up  to  100',;  profit.  Bonus  gifts. 
Also  free  equipment  for  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  NO  MONEY 
NEEDED.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  details:  Shelby  Specialty  Co., 
Elyria  5,  Ohio. 


THE  EXTERNAL  EAR 
THE  MIDDLE  EAR 
THE  INNER  EAR 


Does 

HEARING  LOSS 
rob  you  of 
Togetherness 
with  Family 
and 
Friends? 
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EAR  INSERT 


Discover  how  you  may  now  hear  clearly  whenever  you  want  to, 
with  this  amazing  new  electronic  capsule.  Look  at  the  diagram 
above.  Sec  how  naturally  the  capsule  fits  in  the  ear.  It  slips  in 
and  out  or  the  ear  as  easily  as  snapping  your  lingers!  NO  cords, 
NO  wires,  NO  plastic  tubes.  Tiny  as  a  thimble,  weighs  lA  of  an 
ounce.  Yet  amplifies  sound  22  times.  Provides  higher  fidelity 
hearing  at  natural  ear-level. 

It  may  end  your  fears  that  you'll  miss  out  on  what  folks  say. 
Discover  how  it  may  help  you  stay  actively  happy  in  family, 
social,  church  and  community  life.  Write  today  for  descriptive 
FREE  book,  sent  in  plain  wrapper.  Address:  Dept.  4-571, 
Beltone  Electronics  Corp.,  4201  W.  Victoria  St.,  Chicago  46. 
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8   BEAUTIFUL  COLOR  PRINTS  FREE 

Plan  your  Christmas  shopping  now!  Send  TOGETHER  to  your  friends 
and  get  this  portfolio  of  magnificent  prints  for  yourself. 


Each  of  the  reproductions  in  this  portfolio  of  eight 
outstanding  color  prints  is  reproduced  on  fine  hand- 


Together/ 201  8th  Ave.  S./Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 
Please  send  TOGETHER  to: 


Name 

Address 

City 

Send  my  portfolio  to: 

Zone 

State 

Name 

Address 

City 

Zone 

State 

Name  of  my  church 

□   Payment    enclosed  □  Bill    me    later 

Use  extra  sheet  of  paper  to  list  more  gifts 


made  paper,  9%  by  12%  inches,  ready  for  framing. 
The  portfolio  contains  a  collection  of  the  all-time 
favorite  paintings  and  photographs  which  have  ap- 
peared in  TOGETHER. 

You  get  this  entire  portfolio  of  fine  prints  free 
when  you  give  TOGETHER  to  a  friend  for  Christmas. 
TOGETHER  will  be  a  treasured  gift,  besides  providing 
a  monthly  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  all  year 
long.  Give  TOGETHER  and  eliminate  crowded  shop- 
ping and  tedious  gift  wrapping.  The  first  gift  costs 
$5.00;  the  second  on  the  same  order  only  $4.00;  and 
the  rest  are  only  $3.00  each. 

SPECIAL  RATE  "THROUGH-THE-CHURCH" 

If  you  give  the  name  of  your  church  on  the  order 
(so  that  TOGETHER  can  give  your  church  credit), 
and  return  your  order  before  December  10,  you  may 
order  your  first  gift  for  only  $3.96,  and  each  additional 
gift  for  only  $3.00 !  All  our  records  are  kept  according 
to  church  name  and  you  will  save  us  money,  too. 

Add  $1.00  for  postage  on  each  foreign  subscription. 

Get  an  early  start  on  your  Christmas  shopping  this 
year.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  No.  7  l.i 


*  The  measure  you  give  . . . ' 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


B. 


'USINESSMEN  spend  money  to  promote 
sales,  and  they  set  aside  sums  for  depreciation  to 
replace  equipment  as  it  wears  out.  Similarly, 
farmers  spend  money  for  fertilizer  to  increase 
crop  yields  and  to  prevent  soil  depletion. 

How  many  of  us  invest  time,  abilities,  and 
money  for  truly  successful  living,  and  take  steps 
to  prevent  spiritual  erosion? 

Long  before  any  businessman  heard  about 
economics  and  before  the  first  farmers  thought 
about  building  up  their  land,  Jesus  expressed 
this  principle  succinctly:  "The  measure  you  give 
will  be  the  measure  you  get." 

We  hear  this  idea  expressed  in  other  ways, 
among  them  that  our  world  is  what  we  make  it. 
This  applies  to  personal  and  spiritual  aspects 
even  more  than  it  does  to  the  physical.  We  can 
fill  our  world  with  suspicion,  or  we  can  fill  it 
with  kindness. 

We  get  out  of  anything  exactly  in  ratio  to  what 
we  put  in  it,  whether  it  be  a  job,  our  home, 
friendship,  or  the  church.  This  principle  applies 
especially  to  worship.  If  we  hold  ourselves  aloof, 
we  leave  a  service  feeling  unsatisfied.  We  may 
find  fault  with  the  minister,  or  the  choir,  the 
organist,  the  ushers,  or  the  people  in  the  pews 
near  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  participate 
wholeheartedly  in  the  worship,  we  go  away  up- 
lifted and  strengthened.  Participation  is  the  key. 

A  case  which  impressed  me  was  that  of  a 
woman  who  bequeathed  $1,500,000  for  religious, 
philanthropic,  charitable,  and  educational  pur- 
poses in  her  hometown.  She  had  "never  learned 
to  spend  the  money,"  so  she  simply  had  hoarded 
it. 

You  cannot  help  but  feel  sorry  for  such  a 
person.  She  missed  much  in  life.  She  never 
learned  the  lesson  of  stewardship.  Christianity 
teaches  that  God  is  the  owner  of  everything,  and 
that  we  act  as  his  managers. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  of  the  $1,500,000  be- 
quest is  the  account  of  the  satisfaction  which 
accrued  to  the  trustees  as  they  dispensed  that 
fortune.  They  saw  smiles  dry  up  tears,  and  heard 


The  author  of  Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  died 
last  April  at  age  76.  For  the  next  several  issues.  Together 
will  continue  to  draw  on  material  prepared  earlier  by  him 
for  this  feature. — Editors. 


gales   of   laughter   instead   of   cries   of   distress. 

Of  course,  you  may  say,  "I  could  accomplish 
wonders  if  somebody  turned  a  fortune  over  to 
me."  But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that 
you  can  accomplish  noteworthy  things  with  even 
a  little? 

I  am  thinking  now  about  a  young  businessman 
whom  I  have  cited  before.  He  found  himself  dis- 
couragingly  in  debt.  When  he  and  his  wife  faced 
up  to  their  plight,  they  found  out  that  even  by 
scrimping — denying  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren much  of  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  accepting  as  commonplace — it  would  take 
three  years  to  get  their  heads  above  water. 

While  they  were  feeling  sorry  for  themselves, 
the  husband  startled  his  wife  by  suggesting: 
"Why  don't  we  tithe?"  Tithe?  How  could  they 
afford  to  give  anything  to  the  church? 

"No,"  the  husband  confided,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Lord  will  bring  about  a  miraculous 
salary  increase  if  we  tithe.  I  do  know  that  we 
have  been  spending  without  thinking.  Tithing 
simply  is  our  obligation,  and  it  will  help  dis- 
cipline us." 

So  the  couple  cut  lots  of  items  out  of  their 
budget,  and  figured  how  to  economize  on  many 
things.  The  first  month  it  was  no  hardship  to  pay 
the  $42.50  tithe  and  $82.50  on  their  debts.  Even 
the  second  month,  despite  several  unanticipated 
expenses,  they  overcame  the  temptation  to  relent. 
But  in  the  third  month  one  creditor  demanded 
a  much  larger  payment  than  they  had  been  giv- 
ing him. 

The  obvious  way  out  of  their  difficulty  was  to 
"borrow  a  little  from  the  Lord."  After  all.  they 
probably  could  make  it  up,  once  they  ^ot  on  their 
feet.  But  they  stood  their  ground,  scrimped  a 
little  more,  and  managed  to  come  through. 

The  important  aspect  of  this  experience,  ac- 
cording to  the  husband,  was  "a  new  sense  of 
Tightness."  He  explained,  "I  discovered  one  da\ 
that  I  was  going  to  work  with  a  sense  of  pea< 
and  as  a  consequence  his  work  improved  notice- 
ably. "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  added,  "I  was  a 
new  man.  In  the  end.  some  raises  did  come,  but 
they  were  incidental.  My  rebirth  began  when  I 
agreed  to  tithe."  A  good  steward! 

In  the  same  way,  in  big  things  and  little  things, 
each  one  of  us  can  spend  to  advantage  and  at 
the  same  time  replenish  our  spiritual  resources 
for  sustained  cood  living. 
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Just  as  the  Christian  church  was  launched  by  dynamic  laymen,  so  its  renewal  today 
must  come  largely  through  the  witness  of  men  and  women  in  the  workaday  ivorld. 

Jesus  Was  a  Layman 


By  RICHARD  C.  RAINES 

Bishop,    Indiana  Area,   The   Methodist  Church 


A, 


.BOUT  A.D.  26,  a  simple  car- 
penter began  his  personal  ministry 
in  a  nation  religiously  ruled  by 
professional  clergy. 

Significantly,  he  chose  12  other 
laymen  to  assist  him.  Four  of  them 
were  fishermen.  One  was  a  civil 
servant,  a  tax  collector.  Another 
was  a  hotheaded  agitator,  a  revolu- 
tionary. The  clergy  of  the  day 
looked  down  pious  noses  on  all  of 
them.  They  were  crude,  uncouth, 
unsophisticated  laymen. 

Nearly  2,000  years  have  passed. 
Today  only  historians  would  recog- 
nize the  names  of  those  professional 
clergymen.  But  nearly  800  million 
people  the  world  over  revere  that 
carpenter.  Men  set  their  calendars 
by  the  date  of  his  birth.  Great 
cathedrals  bear  the  names  of  his 
followers. 

In  short,  this  young  craftsman 
and  his  disciples  completely  altered 
the  course  of  history — and  all  of 
them  were  laymen! 

Intense  ecumenical  discussion  to- 
day about  apostolic  succession,  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  ordination  rites, 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
institutionalized  religion  obscures 
the  fact  that  Christianity  began  as 
a  lay  movement.  Moreover,  if  we 
are  to  recover  the  dynamic  power 
which  marked  the  early  years  of  the 
Church,  the  renewal  must  come 
largely  through  laymen. 

For  too  long,  ministers  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  order  of  special 
piety  and  holy  wisdom,  and  laymen 
as  second-class  Christians  whose 
primary  duty  is  to  oil  the  machinery 
of  the  organized  church.  This  is  as 
unscriptural  as  it  is  impractical. 

But  this  concept  is  going  to  a 
well-deserved  grave.  On  every  hand 
we  see  signs  of  a  great  awakening 
which  is  restoring  laymen  to  then- 
rightful  place  in  the  church. 


We  see  it  in  the  growth  of  lay 
retreat  centers  and  koinonia  groups, 
where  laymen  are  equipping  them- 
selves to  witness  in  the  world.  We 
see  it  in  numerous  recent  books 
carrying  such  titles  as  The  Ministry 
of  the  Laity,  The  Rebirth  of  the 
Laity,  and  The  Church  and  Its 
Laity.  We  see  it  in  pronouncements 
of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

For  example,  the  1961  session  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in 
its  report  on  witness,  declared:  "It 
is  obvious  that,  if  the  Christian  wit- 
ness is  to  penetrate  into  all  those 
areas  where  the  work  of  the  world 
is  carried  on,  it  must  be  carried 
there  by  laymen.  They  alone  can 
bring  Christian  judgment  to  bear 
upon  all  the  issues  of  life  in  the 
spheres  of  industry  and  commerce, 
scientific  research  and  social  organi- 
zation, and  all  the  other  activities 
which  make  up  the  workaday 
world. 

"Only  laymen,"  the  report  con- 
tinued, "can  speak  to  their  fellows 
in  terms  of  their  common  involve- 
ment in  the  work  upon  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  can  demonstrate 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  highly 
relevant  to  this  actual  situation  and 
not  merely  to  some  remote  'church' 
sphere  or  afterlife." 

There  is  a  plethora  of  sermons  in 
these  words  from  New  Delhi,  and 
all  would  be  biblically  oriented.  For 
if  one  word  characterizes  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus,  that  word  surely  must 
be  "relevance." 

Thirty  years  as  a  carpenter  in 
Nazareth  prepared  Jesus  for  a 
relevant  ministry  to  all  people.  He 
knew  the  difficulties  of  earning 
bread  by  his  hands,  the  insecurity 
of  the  business  world,  the  demands 
of  a  bad-tempered  customer,  the 
deceit  of  those  who  reneged  on 
debts.  As  William  Barclay  has  writ- 


ten, "It  is  the  glory  of  the  Incarna- 
tion that  there  is  no  problem  in  life 
and  living  which  we  face  which 
Jesus  did  not  also  face."  Here  was 
a  man  who  preached  what  he  prac- 
ticed! 

Contrast  this  with  men  like  Leo 
Tolstoi.  He  constantly  admonished 
others  to  live  by  the  rule  of  love, 
yet  his  wife  wrote  of  him:  "There 
is  so  little  genuine  warmth  about 
him;  his  kindness  does  not  come 
from  the  heart  but  merely  from  his 
principles.  His  biographies  will  tell 
of  how  he  helped  the  laborers  to 
carry  buckets  of  water,  but  no  one 
will  ever  know  that  he  never  gave 
his  wife  a  rest  and  never — in  all 
these  32  years — gave  his  child  a 
drink  of  water  or  spent  5  minutes 
by  his  bedside  to  give  me  a  chance 
to  rest  a  little  from  all  my  labors." 

Nobody  could  say  that  about 
Jesus.  As  a  layman,  he  never  asked 
others  to  endure  anything  he  had 
not  known  himself.  That  was  one 
source  of  his  powerful  appeal,  and 
it  will  always  be  the  strength  of  the 
layman's  witness. 

In  recent  months,  Methodists  of 
Indiana  have  seen  the  fruits  of  lay 
witness  in  six  Indianapolis  doctors 
[see  Operation  Doctor:  A  Hoosier 
Success  Story,  June,  page  49].  These 
men  volunteered,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  to  serve  three  months  in 
mission  hospitals  of  The  Congo. 
When  they  returned  home,  each 
man  embarked  on  a  vigorous  speak- 
ing schedule  to  describe  the  misery 
of  the  African  people  and  to  explain 
the  importance  of  Christian  mis- 
sions in  meeting  those  needs. 

Indiana  laymen  listened  atten- 
tively. These  were  not  professional 
missionaries  with  a  vested  interest 
in  support  of  their  work.  These 
were  laymen  like  themselves,  men 
with  no  special  theological  insights 
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Jesus  preached 
what  he  lea  rind 
and  practiced  as 
a  helper  in  his 

father's  carpenter 
shop,  here  depicted 
by   artist 
William    Hale. 


or  unusual  pulpit  skill.  But  they 
were  perceptive  men  who  caught 
a  vision  of  the  way  a  layman  can 
serve — then  went  out  to  serve. 

In  many  respects,  their  contribu- 
tion to  understanding  of  missionary 
objectives  and  motives  is  greater 
than  any  missionary  can  make.  For 
there  is  nothing  so  religiously  per- 
suasive as  the  witness  of  the  man 
who  makes  his  living  in  the  so- 
called  secular  world. 

This  is  what  Martin  Luther 
meant  by  the  "priesthood  of  all 
believers."  Every  person  may  re- 
ceive from  God  the  full  joy  and 
power  of  Christian  experience, 
Luther  said,  and  each  of  us  is  com- 
missioned to  be  a  witness. 

Last  spring,  Russian  Orthodox 
clergymen  visited  Indianapolis. 
During  a  luncheon  meeting,  one 
minister  addressed  a  question  to 
Archbishop  Nikodim,  head  of  the 
delegation.  "Archbishop,"  he  said, 
"are  you  free  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  preach  the  kerygma  and  the 
Logos?" 

A  perplexed  newspaper  reporter 
turned  to  another  and  asked,  "What 
in  blazes  does  that  mean?"  The 
other  said,  "He's  asking  whether 
the  archbishop  is  free  to  preach 
the  Gospel." 

Few  laymen  are  guilty  of  speak- 
ing over  the  heads  of  their  peers 
theologically.  That's  why  laymen 
are  the  most  effective  witnesses  for 


Christianity.  They  can  get  the  mes- 
sage through. 

Laymen  can  make  at  least  one 
other  significant  contribution.  They 
can  press  for  progress  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  with  an 
objectivity  clergymen  may  find 
difficult.  Ordained  men  may  permit 
vested  interest  and  job  security  to 
become  artificial  obstacles  to  union 
and  unity.  Laymen,  however,  are 
not  fettered  by  such  considerations. 
My  judgment  is  that  laymen  fre- 
quently are  more  enthusiastic  about 
church  unity  than  their  ministers 
and  ecclesiastical  leaders. 

The  steady  disintegration  of  arti- 
ficial walls  between  clergy  and  laity 
is  a  sign  of  hope.  It  means  we  are 
returning  to  the  New  Testament 
concept  of  the  laos,  the  laity,  as  the 
people  of  God.  Clergy  are  members 
of  that  company,  too,  and  only  in- 
cidentally earn  their  living  as  em- 
ployees of  the  church.  They  are  a 
part  of,  not  apart  from,  that  "royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  Cod's 
own  people." 

But  one  word  of  caution  is  es- 
sential. This  rejuvenation  of  the 
laity  will  be  meaningful  only  as  lay 
people  are  called  to  a  new  depth 
of  commitment,  a  new  sense  <>l 
mission,  and  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  Scripture. 

Ministers  are  understandably 
apprehensive  about  some  fringes  of 
the  lav  movement.  They  have  seen 


lor  <  xample,  laymen's  groups  which 
defended  racial  segregation  by  dis- 
tortion of  Scripture.  They  have 
watched    some    lay    organizations 

attempt  to  blunt  the  Church's  mes- 
sage about  economic  and  social  in- 
justice. They  have  heard  some 
laymen  shout  "Communist!"  at 
those  ministers  who  soughl  to  make 
the  Gospel  relevant  for  real  life. 

Laymen  must  return  again  to 
the  Bible.  They  must  study  it  in- 
tently with  open  minds,  not  to 
confirm  their  prejudices  but  to 
understand  and  be  changed  by  its 
message.  We  must  discover  what  it 
says  to  us  about  our  business,  how 
we  earn,  spend,  and  invest  our 
money,  how  we  use  our  time,  about 
our  values,  our  dominant  purpose 
in  life,  our  source  of  power,  and 
our  hope. 

Otherwise,  laymen  will  be 
tempted  to  witness  not  to  what  God 
says  through  the  New  Testament 
but  to  what  men  say  in  self-interest 
and  self-assertion. 

When  laymen  assume  their  right- 
ful responsibilities  as  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  the  church  on  Main 
Street  will  fulfill  its  biblical  mission. 
It  will  be  the  place'  where  men  will 
come  to  experience  the  holy,  right- 
eous God  seeking  them  in  love, 
where  individual  believers  gather 
to  have  their  spiritual  batteries 
charged,  then  go  back  into  the 
world  to  be  "the  Body  of  Christ 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  traffic  and 
turmoil  and  conflict  of  the  world. 
on  behalf  of  the  world." 

The  Sunday  worship  service  will 
be  like  the  huddle  in  the  football 
game,  where  the  players  talk  it  up 
and  cheek  signals  before  the  next 
play.  The  real  test  of  a  man  is  not 
there  but  in  the  world — the  line  ol 
scrimmage  where  each  man  must 
cany  out  his  assignment. 

The  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  ol 
all  believers  means  more  than  the 
fact  that  each  man  has  personal 
access  to  Cod.  It  also  means  each 
man  has  the  responsibility  of  the 
priest  to  witness  to  others  and  bring 
them  within  the  fellowship. 

The  Latin  word  for  priest  is 
pontifex,  which  literally  means 
bridge-builder.  The  priest  is  the 
man  who  builds  the  bridge  for 
others   to  come   to  Cod. 

But,  as  everyone  knows,  bridge- 
building  is  a  layman's  vocation! 
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If  I  Were  Asked  to  Preach . . . 


A  Missouri  native,  attorney  by  profession, 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Mayfield  heads  the  Board 
of  Lay  Activities  staff  as  general  secretary. 


Judge   Beach 
Vasey,  Los 
Angeles  County 
Superior  Court, 
was  re-elected 
this  year  as 
president  of  the 
National  Council 
of  the  YMCA. 


October's  third  Sunday  is  Laymen's  Day,  and 
we  asked  12  widely  known  Methodist  laymen  to 
imagine  themselves  chosen  to  preach.  Here  are 
their    Bible    texts    and    sermons-in-brief. — EDS. 


ROBERT  C.   MAYFIELD 

Truly,  truly,  I  say  to  you,  he  who  believes  in  me  will  also  do  the 
works  that  I  do;  and  greater  works  than  these  will  he  do,  because  I  go  to 
the  Father.  Whatever  you  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it,  that  the  Father 
may  be  glorified  in  the  Son — John   14:12-13 

Aside  from  the  promise  of  salvation,  these  two  verses  carry  the 
greatest  promise  in  the  Bible.  We  live  in  an  age  when  man  is  making 
great  strides  in  conquering  new  frontiers.  He  constantly  seeks  for  more 
knowledge  and  power.  C  Through  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise  man  has 
the  ability  to  do  the  same  works  that  Jesus  did.  As  disciples,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  be  witnesses,  ministers  of  reconciliation,  and  ambassadors 
for  him.  The  power  is  available  to  us  to  win  the  world  for  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  and  Savior,  d  This  promise  has  never  been  devalued  since 
it  was  made.   We  must   claim   the   promise  in   faith. 

BEACH  VASEY 

He  has  showed  you,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  does  the  Lord 
require  of  you  but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  your  God? — Micah  6:8 

From  the  moment  I  first  saw  these  words  of  Micah,  the  thought 
has  persisted  that  here  in  one  sentence  the  prophet  has  caught  up  an 
entire  design  for  living  a  complete  life.  He  states  quite  clearly  the 
Lord's  three  "requirements."  C  First  is  an  act:  Do  justice.  As  one  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  field  of  law,  I  find  such  a  start  appealing. 
If  we  can  deal  justly  with  all  men,  we  will  have  accomplished  much. 
CI  Second:  Love  kindness.  Here  we  take  a  step  beyond  doing.  Now  we  are 
dealing  with  an  attitude — we  are  to  love  kindness.  And  as  lovers  of 
kindness,  could  we  act  other  than  lovingly  toward  our  fellowmen? 
C[  Last:  Walk  humbly  with  our  God.  What  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  a 
short  phrase!  The  God  of  Micah  is  not  an  awesome  deity  on  a  mountain- 
top.  He  is  an  ever-present  friend  with  whom  we  can  have  close,  daily 
contact.  C  Three  ideas  expressed  in  simple  words,  but  rising  in  a 
crescendo  of  faith!  If  one  were  forced  to  forego  all  the  Bible  save  one 
verse,  this  one,  written  before  the  time  of  Christ,  would  be  a  sufficient 
guide  for  a  lifetime  of  Christlike  living. 

ANDREW  D.  HOLT 

For  if  you  love  those  who  love  you,  what  reward  have  you?  Do 
not  even  the  tax  collectors  do  the  same?  And  if  you  salute  only  your 
brethren,  what  more  are  you  doing  than  others?  Do  not  even  the  Gentiles 
do  the  same? — Matthew  5:46-47 

These  two  verses  are  but  a  part  of  Jesus'  indictment  against 
hypocritical  churchmen  whose  lives  failed  to  reflect  their  supposed  beliefs. 
But  what  about  us?  How  can  we  answer  Jesus'  question:  "What  more  are 
you  doing  than  others?"  C  Oi  course  we  attend  church  regularly;  we 
nod  approval  when  the  preacher  condemns  the  selfish,  the  arrogant,  the 
complacent;  we  give  our  money  to  support  the  church.  Aren't  we  good 
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Christians?  C  Sermons,  we  tend  to  forget,  oiler  most  benefit  to  those 
present  to  hear  them,  regardless  of  how  much  better  they  seem  to  applj 
to  some  absent  brother.  Even  among  those  who  give  those  substantia] 
sums,  rarely  does  giving  mean  doing  without  personal  pleasures.  More- 
over, we  laymen  must  give  of  ourselves — accepting  responsibility,  for  ex- 
ample, to  witness  for  Christ  through  personal  evangelism  rather  than 
leaving  it  all  to  the  preacher.  C  What  more  are  we  doing  than  others? 

HARRY  W.   SEAMANS 

I  do  not  pray  for  these  only,  but  also  for  those  who  arc  to  believe 
in  me  through  their  word,  that  they  may  all  be  one  .  .  . — John  17:20-21 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  not  something  to  be  established.  God 
did  that  by  creation.  The  question  is  whether  men  will  acknowledge  and 
live  in  the  brotherhood  which  God  created.  C  Too  often  we  have  for- 
gotten that  Christianity  began  as  a  social  movement.  It  began  with  a  life 
to  be  lived,  not  with  propositions  to  be  believed.  It  grew  from  a  small 
band  of  men  who  followed  a  personality  so  compelling  that  they  left 
their  chosen  occupations  without  question  to  follow  Him.  And  they 
learned  from  Him  truth  so  urgent  they  could  only  give  their  lives  re- 
telling it.  C  It  was  a  message  which  could  not  be  confined  to  one  people 
or  one  nation.  It  had  to  be  told  to  all  men:  Christ  welcomes  all  into  a 
new  social  order  of  love,  a  spiritual  fellowship  so  enduring  as  to  live 
forever!  C  For  us,  initiation  into  Christ's  kingdom  is  to  accept  all  men  as 
our  brothers  under  God.  We  prove  our  discipleship  in  living  this  belief. 

|.  A.  WHITE 

And  if  any  one  forces  you  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  two  miles. — 
Matthew  5:41 

In  Jesus'  time,  Roman  soldiers  had  the  right  to  demand  that  any 
citizen  of  a  Roman-occupied  territory  carry  his  gear  for  him.  The  victim 
of  such  an  order  had  no  choice  but  to  obey — and  he  hated  Rome  for  it. 
Jesus  admonished  his  followers  to  do  more  than  required — to  go  "the 
second  mile."  C  In  our  time  we  see  few  "seeond-miler  churchmen" 
because  many  of  us  have  not  learned  even  to  walk  the  first  mile  well.  I 
suggest  three  areas  of  life  in  which  we  Christians  need  spiritual  calisthen- 
ics: C  1.  Support  of  the  church.  Church  membership  should  make  a 
difference  in  our  lives.  We  need  often  to  renew  the  vow  we  once  gave  to 
support  the  church  by  our  prayers,  presence,  gifts,  and  service.  C  2. 
Personal  example  in  daily  life.  Almost  every  job  can  be  a  Christian  voca- 
tion when  carried  out  with  awareness  of  the  sacred  privilege  to  work 
and  with  compassion  for  fellow  workmen.  {[  3.  Family  life.  Over- 
emphasis on  money  and  material  possessions  leaves  family  life  shallow. 
Children  lack  the  sense  of  security  nurtured  by  parents'  love  and  interest; 
parents  preoccupied  with  outside  interests  lose  concern  for  children  and 
each  other;  spiritual  life  weakens  and  dies.  C[  God  calls  us  to  walk  the 
first  mile  well  .  .  .  and  then  the  second. 

JOE  WALKER 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  give  glory  to  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — Matthew  5:16 

In  this  brief  text,  Jesus  portrays  each  person's  life  as  a  light 
shining  into  the  world,  lighting  a  path  for  others  to  follow.  I  think  of  a 
lighthouse  with  its  revolving  beam  shining  out  through  panes  of  ijlass 
which  represent  individual  experiences  of  day-to-day  life.  For  the  beam 
to  shed  maximum  light,  each  pane  must  be  polished  to  clear  luster. 
C  What  forms  does  this  polishing  take?  As  we  go  about  our  tasks — at 
home,  for  the  church,  earning  our  living — we  should  remember  that  a 
cheerful  workman  who  refuses  to  do  less  than  his  best  is  a  joy  and 
inspiration  to  those  around  him.  C  Further,  we  should  approach  our 
special  tasks  with  humility,  realizing  that  we  succeed  not  by  our  own 
efforts  alone  but  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  help  of  our  fellow  workmen. 
Those  whose  circumstances  have  pushed  their  names  into  bright  notice, 
need  especially  to  remember  this.  The  brighter  the  light,  the  greater  the 
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Popular  with  his  students 
and  respected  among  educators. 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  Holt  is  president  of 
the   University  of  Tennessee. 


At  the  State  Department, 

Harry  W.  Seamans  heads  the 
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U.S.  foreign  policy  to  some 

350  national  organizations 

— including  churches. 


Head  of  the   1962  Methodist  Familij-of-thc-Yiiir, 
Dr.  J.   A.    White   is  a   physician    in    Easley,   S.C. 
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capacity  for  influence,  d  The  Christian  who  lives  his  faith  daily  cannot 
help  doing  works  which  will  cause  his  life  to  shine  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  men — to  the  glory  of  God. 


I  I 


Since  writing  his  sermon,  Test  Pilot  Joe 
Walker  set  new  records  in  the  X-15:  3,818 
miles  per  hour  and  almost  67  miles  high. 


Former  businessman  Paid  Fannin  (left)  is  in  his 
third  term  as  Arizona  governor.  Geo.  H.  Atkinson 
(right)  directs  a  worldwide  engineering  company. 


Baseball's  "grand 
old  man,"  81-year- 
old  Branch  Bickey, 
is  now  in  St.  Louis 
as  a  consultant  to 
the  Cardinal  team. 


PAUL   FANNIN 

Therefore  let  anyone  who  thinks  that  he  stands  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
— 1  Corinthians  10:12 

Just  as  St.  Paul  admonished  the  Corinthians,  each  of  us  needs  to 
be  reminded  frequently  that  we  do  not  stand  by  ourselves.  As  we 
achieve  measures  of  earthly  success,  all  of  us — especially  men  in  po- 
sitions of  great  responsibility — are  tempted  to  regard  ourselves  as  self- 
sufficient,  to  overrate  our  own  abilities  and  judgment.  C  True,  Christians 
should  possess  convictions  and  confidence  in  their  abilities  to  determine 
right  courses  of  action.  But  the  borderline  is  narrow  between  convictions 
and  confidence  on  the  one  hand  and  lack  of  proper  humility  on  the  other. 
d  Proper  humility  results  from  sincere  search  for,  and  honest  recognition 
of,  our  own  limitations  as  well  as  respect  for  the  judgment  and  integrity 
of  others.  More  than  this,  it  is  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  each 
of  us  has  to  our  fellowmen  and  recognition  of  our  relationship  with  God. 

CEO.  H.  ATKINSON 

You  will  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Are  grapes  gathered  from  thorns, 
or  figs  from  thistles?  .  .  .  Thus  you  will  know  them  by  their  fruits. — 
Matthew  7:16,  20 

Most  Christian  laymen  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  this  text 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
theological  discussions  as  with  action.  Although  we  know  we  are  far 
from  perfect,  we  want  our  lives  to  count.  C  Jesus  taught  by  parable  and 
by  the  example  of  his  own  perfect  life.  We  can  profit  by  observing 
the  "fruits"  of  the  lives  of  those  about  us — people  in  every  walk  of  life  and 
of  every  race  and  social  stratum.  C  During  the  last  few  months,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  devotion  to  duty  of  an  uneducated  Iban  boatman 
in  Sarawak,  by  the  skill  and  farsightedness  of  an  Indian  schoolmaster, 
and  by  the  friendly  helpfulness  of  a  young  American  construction  worker 
in  Pakistan.  Each  of  these  three  laymen  is  following  Jesus  in  his  own  way. 
C[  By  their  "fruits"  these  men  are  making  their  lives  count.  Are  you? 

BRANCH  RICKEY 

And  there  was  a  man  named  Zacchaeus;  he  was  a  chief  tax  collector, 
and  rich.  And  he  sought  to  see  who  Jesus  was  .   .   .  — Luke   19:2-3 

Zacchaeus,  the  little  tax-gathering  Jew,  is  a  familiar  Bible  figure. 
I  like  him.  I  think  he  was  a  man  of  courage.  Certainly  he  was  a  man  with 
a  purpose.  He  wanted  "to  see  who  Jesus  was."  C  As  a  tax  collector, 
Zacchaeus  was  rich.  He  wore  the  equivalent  of  monogrammed  shirts  and 
tailored  suits.  Many  people  knew  him,  but  tax-collecting  never  has  been 
a  business  that  wins  friends.  C  Zacchaeus  had  heard  exciting  things  about 
this  man  Jesus,  and,  on  the  day  St.  Luke  describes,  he  was  determined  not 
to  miss  seeing  Him.  Being  a  small  man,  he  had  to  find  a  spot  above  the 
crowd.  Where  was  he  when  the  Master  came  by?  Out  on  a  limb  of  a  syca- 
more tree,  staring  down  intently,  his  skinny  legs  dangling.  There  he 
was,  an  unpopular  political  officer,  spectacularly  exposing  himself  to 
public  gaze.  But  Zacchaeus  ignored  the  jibes  and  the  cackling  of  the 
crowd.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing  up  there.  I  think  that  kind  of 
behavior  took  courage.  C  And  then  came  the  call:  "Zacchaeus,  come 
down!"  That  was  when  the  little  publican  found  out  what  he  had 
wanted  to  know.  For  Jesus,  shocking  the  crowd  by  his  choice  of  friends, 
told  Zacchaeus  he  was  coming  to  his  house  for  a  visit.  And  then  Zacchaeus 
knew  the  kind  of  man  Jesus  was — not  just  a  teacher  and  a  healer,  but  a 
friend  of  tax  collectors  and  sinners  .  .  .  and  people  like  you  and  me. 
C  Early  in  this  century,  the  Italian  writer  Giovanni  Papini  set  out  to 
write  an  expose  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  show  what  a  myth  this  Jesus 
really  was.  After  two  years  of  research,  he  wrote  Storia  di  Cristo  [Life 
of  Christ] — a  devout,  personal  interpretation  of  Christ's  divinity.  Like 
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Zacchaeus,  Papini  found  out  "who  Jesus  was."  <[  No  man  can  travel  in 
intimate  exposure  to  the  Son  of  God  and  not  find  out  who  he  is. 

FELIX   R.    McKNICHT 

Now  faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things 
not  seen. — Hebrews  11:1 

Life  "on  the  brink"  has  become  our  lot.  We  live  not  by  the  pood 
of  men  but  by  compromising  with  the  evil  of  men.  We  trade  pieces  of 
character  and  principle  for  assurance  that  we  will  live  tomorrow.  We 
do  this  in  the  hope,  more  than  in  the  conviction,  that  ultimately  we  will 
triumph.  C  There  is  no  compromise  with  faith.  It  is  a  total  thing,  not 
to  be  used  one  hour  and  abused  the  next  in  trades  born  of  expedience. 
The  muscle  of  free  men  lies  in  their  unyielding  spirit,  their  conviction  that 
they  are  right  because  of  their  faith  in  God  who  set  all  the  rules  of 
decency  and  human  dignity.  Such  faith  is  indestructible;  it  trembles  not 
before  mere  man.  C  I  saw  the  futility  of  attacking  faith  while  touring 
the  Soviet  Union  with  other  American  editors.  At  Leningrad's  Museum 
of  the  History  of  Religion  and  Atheism,  the  director  mocked  our  belief 
in  God:  "Religion  is  only  a  superstition — a  superstition  that  must  be 
ended,  from  black  cats  to  God!"  C  Our  answer  was  a  smile  of  pity.  We 
knew — and  he  knew — that  embedded  faith  cannot  be  dislodged.  Not  by 
decree,  not  by  fear,  not  by  duress.  It  is  a  part  of  man's  soul. 

EDDY  ARNOLD 

Whoever  seeks  to  gain  his  life  will  lose  it,  hut  whoever  loses  his  life 
will  preserve  it. — Luke  17:33 

This  verse  from  Luke's  Gospel  applies  rather  closely  to  my  life 
and  to  the  lives  of  others  I  know  professionally.  In  the  entertainment 
world,  it  is  easy  to  get  off  on  the  wrong  track — to  lose  touch  with  reality. 
It  becomes  easy  to  seek  thrills  and  applause  to  make  yourself  feel  im- 
portant. Often  we  entertainers  are  treated  as  if  we  were  other  than  normal 
human  beings,  and  some  of  us  start  believing  our  own  press  releases. 
C  But  we  aren't  really  so  different  from  other  people,  and  these  words 
of  Jesus  are  good  reading  for  anyone  whose  pride  needs  a  bit  of  humbling. 
I  think  Jesus  meant  in  this  text  that  a  man  who  seeks  first  his  own  security, 
his  own  comfort  and  pleasure,  ends  up  losing  the  real  values  of  life.  For 
one  thing,  he  loses  touch  with  God — the  one  permanent  value  on  which 
we  can  anchor  our  lives.  C  There's  a  song  that  I  like,  not  very  sophisti- 
cated theology,  I  suppose,  but  one  of  the  verses  expresses  what  I  want  to 
say:  He  shares  a  dream  with  everybody  in  the  tvorld.  /  He  can  always 
hear  your  laughter;  /  He  can  always  see  your  tears;  /  He  alone  can  give 
the  answers  /  To  drive  away  your  fears.  C  What  more  do  we  need  to 
remember  than  that  God's  love  and  guidance  are  available — if  we  live 
seeking  and  expecting  to  receive  them? 

DANIEL  K.   INOUYE 

But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. — Matthew  6:33   (KJV) 

After  the  death  of  a  prominent  man,  a  woman  inquired, 
large  was  his  estate?"  When  told  it  had  been  valued  at  5  million 
dollars,  she  responded  in  awe:  "He  must  have  been  a  good  and  successful 
man!"  She  did  not  ask,  nor  was  she  told,  that  the  deceased  had  merci- 
lessly used  others  in  acquiring  his  wealth.  C  In  this  day  of  speed,  luxury, 
and  gadgetiy,  many  of  us  seem  to  have  set  as  our  primary  life  goal  the 
quest  for  material  riches.  The  wealthy  and  popular  man  almost  universally 
is  considered  successful.  C  Have  we  Christians  forgotten  that  we  follow 
One  who  was  spat  upon  and  cursed,  a  penniless  carpenter  who  BnaU) 
was  killed  to  the  accompaniment  of  jeers  from  a  hysterical  mob?  No  "suc- 
cess" was  he  by  our  standards!  We  praise  his  teachings  and  acclaim  his 
way  of  life — and  we  go  right  on  pursuing  secular  prestige  and  material 
wealth.  We  seem  never  really  to  have  understood  his  words:  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  .  .  ." 
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KNOW  YOUR  CHURCH 

Following  zealously  in  the  footsteps  of  John  Wesley,  who  in  1738  formed 
his  first  societies  in  England,  2  million  American  Methodist  lay  people 
today  are  mobilized  and  trained  for  more  effective  witness  as  Christians 
under  the  General  Board  of  Lay  Activities  and  the  Board  of  Missions' 
Woman's    Division    of   Christian    Service.    Here    is    their   inspiring   story. 

THOSE  METHODIST  LAYMEN. 


By  NEWMAN  S.  CRYER,  JR. 
Editor,   Methodist  Layman 


M. 


.ANY  PEOPLE  had  their  eyes 
opened  when  President  Bernard  W. 
Huffman  reported  on  the  year's 
work  of  the  Methodist  Men  at 
Northwood  Appold  Methodist 
Church  in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  men 
had  done  far  more  than  usher  and 
count  offerings. 

In  the  city  where  The  Methodist 
Church  (then  Methodist  Episco- 
pal) was  organized  at  the  1784 
Christmas  Conference,  Methodist 
Men  visited  church  members  con- 
fined to  homes  or  hospitals,  admin- 
istered a  blood-donor  program, 
provided  milk  for  refugee  children, 
helped  Christ  Church  for  the  Deaf 
in  Baltimore,  worked  with  youth 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  raised 
$1,591  for  missions  (including  help 
for  students  in  Borneo,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Brazil),  contributed  $110  to 
Alaska  Methodist  University  li- 
brary, and  focused  on  the  study 
theme  Knott;  Your  Church  at  nine 
meetings.  Surely  this  was  involve- 
ment in  the  total  life  of  their  church. 

The  report  of  these  272  men  is 
typical  of  hundreds  from  the  10,- 
887  active  Methodist  Men  units 
that  annually  reach  the  office  of 
the  General  Board  of  Lay  Activities 
in  Evanston,  111. 

Laymen,  however,  have  not  al- 
ways been  so  actively  involved. 
For  300  years,  Protestantism  has 
preached  the  "priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers," but  in  its  structure  and 
programs   has   for   the   most   part 


failed  to  practice  it.  In  Methodism's 
pioneer  days,  God-fearing  laymen 
spread  the  Gospel  and  brought  men 
and  women  to  Christ.  But  when 
the  challenge  of  the  frontier  faded, 
many  members  became  contented 
just  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  sermon 
and  to  raise  money. 

Today,  however,  laymen  are  re- 
discovering their  full  role  as  the 
people  of  God.  Increasingly,  they 
are  involving  themselves  in  all  areas 
of  the  church  and  carrying  their 
witness  to  the  workaday  world. 

Fostering  this  revitalized  lay  par- 
ticipation in  The  Methodist  Church 
is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the 
General  Board  of  Lay  Activities.  Its 
broad  aims,  specified  by  General 
Conference,  are  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  of  lay  members,  culti- 
vate among  them  increasing  loyalty 
and  interest,  and  help  them  become 
an  active  working  force  in  each 
church.  These  goals  are  imple- 
mented by  a  church-wide  laymen's 
organization  anchored  in  local- 
church  units. 

The  Methodist  Discipline  lists 
eight  specific  phases  of  lay  activi- 
ties for  Methodism.  These  have 
been  condensed  into  three  primary 
program  thrusts  under  general 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Lay 
Activities:  men's  work  (Methodist 
Men);  leadership  training;  and 
stewardship  education. 

Men's  units  trace  back  as  far  as 
1738,     when    John    Wesley     was 


organizing  societies  and  classes 
among  British-army  men.  In  the 
United  States,  men's  societies  began 
springing  up  about  1875. 

A  national  conference  for  Meth- 
odist men  was  held  in  1898,  spon- 
sored by  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Paul.  That  organization  merged 
with  the  Wesley  Brotherhood  in 
1906  to  form  the  Methodist  Brother- 
hood. By  1924,  the  Methodist 
Brotherhood  movement  was  well 
established,  particularly  within  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
George  L.  Morelock. 

When  the  General  Board  of  Lay 
Activities  was  established  at  the 
1939  unification  of  the  three  main 
branches  of  U.S.  Methodism,  Dr. 
Morelock  and  his  counterpart  in 
the  northern  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  E.  Dow  Bancroft,  were  its 
first  staff  members. 

Just  21  years  ago,  the  General 
Board  of  Lay  Activities  issued  the 
first  charters  to  five  Methodist  Men 
units  in  local  churches.  All  still  are 
active.  Now  there  are  similar  units 
in  all  50  states,  in  South  America, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and 
Scandinavia. 

Establishment  of  these  local- 
church  Methodist  Men  units  is  a 
comparatively  recent  development 
in  Methodism.  But,  like  other 
phases  of  the  current  lay  activities 
program,  they  are  the  result  of  a 
growing  need  to  make  laymen  more 
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aware  of  their  responsibilities  as 
Christians,  to  suggest  ways  they 
can  witness  to  their  faith,  and  to 
meet  new  needs  throughout  die 
world  parish. 

Like  those  in  Nordiwood  Appold 
Church,  the  412,928  Methodist  Men 
are  doing  dungs.  Their  reports  are 
crammed  full  of  projects  and  activi- 
ties representing  service,  outreach, 
and  dedication.  For  example: 

A  white  colonial  church  building 
complex  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  stands 
as  testimony  to  five  years  of  loving 
labor  by  laymen  who  worked  with 
hammer  and  saw.  Lay  leader  Elroy 
Hawes  estimates  that  if  a  contrac- 
tor had  done  all  the  work,  the 
project  would  have  cost  $300,000 — 
twice  what  the  men  spent. 

In  Kuantan,  Malaya,  Mediodist 
Men  pledged  a  month's  salary  each 
for  a  fellowship  hall.  At  last  report, 
their  example  had  inspired  con- 
tributions from  others  totaling 
$20,000  toward  the  $26,000  cost. 

These  are  impressive  projects; 
there  are  innumerable  lesser  ones. 
But  always  Methodist  Men  shun 
make-work  activities  not  directed 
toward  filling  a  specific  need.  There 
is  no  point  in  carrying  on  projects 
merely  to  keep  busy.  Through  min- 
istering to  the  needs  of  others,  as  a 
group  and  as  individuals,  men  grow 
in  Christian  faith. 

In  so  doing,  the  Methodist  Men 
are  carrying  out  the  three  basic 
objectives  of  their  organization:  "to 
seek  daily  Christ's  way  of  life,"  "to 
bear  witness  in  business  dealings 
and  social  contacts,"  and  "to  engage 
in  some  definite  Christian  service." 

Mere  involvement  in  the  Meth- 
odist Men  movement  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  man  is  ful- 
filling his  Christian  obligations.  As 
Martin  Luther  and  John  Wesley, 
from  a  somewhat  different  view- 
point, taught,  good  works  are  not 
an  objective  but  a  result  of  true 
faith,  a  way  of  expressing  thankful- 
ness for  God's  grace  given  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

Because  many  laymen — and  some 
ministers — do  not  fully  understand 
this,  the  entire  program  of  lay 
activities    is    intended   to    increase 

Workshop  sessions  such  as  this 

at  a  Florida  Conference  Layman's 

Retreat  help  develop   stronger 

local-church  leadership. 
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laymen's  understanding  of  and 
development  in  Christian  faith. 
Activity  is  not  planned  and  carried 
on  primarily  for  the  practical  good 
itself,  no  matter  how  altruistic  it 
may  be,  but  as  an  expression  of 
spiritual  vigor. 

How  does  the  General  Board  of 
Lay  Activities  fit  into  local-church 
work?  For  one  thing,  from  its  cen- 
tral offices,  it  provides  suggestions, 
trained  resource  persons,  and  pro- 
gram aids  to  Methodist  Men. 

Methodist  Layman,  the  month- 
ly magazine  published  by  the 
board,  contains  news  and  program 
notes  of  Mediodist  Men  and  all 
other  phases  of  lay  activities.  In 
this  way,  the  other  interests,  skills, 
and  energies  of  churchmen  are 
channeled  into  significant  Christ- 
tian  service. 

All  Methodist  Men  work,  of 
course,  is  done  in  co-operation  with 
the  pastor,  the  lay  leader,  and  the 
local-church  commissions.  Method- 
ist Men  began  as  a  movement 
because  the  interests,  psychology, 
and  skills  of  men  differ  from  those 
of  children,  young  people,  and 
women.  But  the  separation  must 
never  be  complete  or  exclusive. 

Once  every  quadrennium,  Meth- 
odist Men  gather  in  a  national  con- 
ference, the  next  one  scheduled 
July  9-11,  1965,  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, West  Lafayette,  Ind.  Any 
Methodist  man  is  invited  to  attend. 

Also  on  the  church-wide  level  are 
several  projects.  One  is  support 
of    Alaska    Methodist    University 


library;    another    is    the    weekly 

Methodist  Men's  Hour  radio  pro- 
gram, with  a  12-minute  message  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Hay  Coll.  former- 
ly pastor  of  the  Chicago  Temple 
(First  Methodist  Church). 

The  role  of  the  laity  is  sj  mbolized 
in  Laymen's  Day.  October  20  this 
year,  when  lay  speakers  fill  pulpits 
in  churches  throughout  Methodism. 
But  lay  speaking  is  not  confined  to 
that  day.  During  a  10-week  period 
this  year,  for  example.  765 
South  Georgia  Conference  laymen 
preached  1,228  sermons  in  churches 
that  otherwise  would  have  had  no 
preaching  services. 

The  lay-speaking  program  trains 
men  and  women  to  use  their  voices 
effectively  as  Christian  witnesses 
in  any  situation.  A  staff  member  of 
the  general  board  assists  district 
leaders  in  setting  up  training 
schools,  for  which  the  board  pro- 
vides resource  materials.  Over  the 
past  year,  nearly  6,000  lay  people 
were  certified  as  lay  speakers  after 
attending  such  schools. 

In  the  Augusta  District  of  tin- 
Maine  Conference,  for  example.  38 
laymen  went  to  class  on  five  con- 
secutive Monday  evenings.  Several 
commuted  as  far  as  140  miles. 

For  a  local  church  to  be  most 
effective,  laymen  must  be  involved 
in  every  aspect  of  its  life.  Last  year. 
for  the  first  time  in  a  century,  church 
membership  growth  fell  behind  the 
growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  population. 

How  to  combat  this  decline? 
One  imperative  is  to  overcome  the 


"spiritual  illiteracy  of  laymen  in 
order  to  make  them  effective 
churchmen,"  according  to  R. 
Howard  Berg,  president  of  the 
General  Board  of  Lay  Activities 
and  lay  leader  of  the  Florida  Con- 
ference. 

"Laymen  need  to  be  better  in- 
formed, need  a  heartwarming  ex- 
perience, need  to  mobilize  their 
forces  to  put  faith  into  practice  and 
need  to  take  a  positive  stand  for 
morality  and  decency,"  he  says. 

To  implement  these  goals,  the 
General  Board  of  Lay  Activities 
assists  in  lay-leadership  training  at 
all  levels  and  through  planning 
retreats,  assemblies,  institutes,  and 
workshops  aimed  at  mobilizing 
spiritual  resources  for  more  effec- 
tive Christian  work  and  witness. 
Laymen's  conferences  are  being 
conducted  in  all  six  jurisdictions 
this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Typical  of  annual  conference 
retreats  and  state  meetings  was 
one  that  drew  nearly  1,000  Newark 
Conference  laymen  to  the  campus 
of  Methodist-related  Drew  Univer- 
sity in  Madison,  N.J.  More  than 
400  laymen  of  the  California- 
Nevada  Conference  attended  a 
session  in  Mount  Herman,  Calif. 

The  large  meetings  do  not  over- 
shadow the  importance  of  smaller 
ones.  In  Bloomington,  111.,  for  ex- 
ample, the  district  superintendent 
and  a  layman  evolved  a  plan  of 
small-group  dynamics.  Called 
"Confab,"  it  is  simply  an  informal 
group   gathered   to  talk  over  four 


basic  concepts — faith,  optimism, 
understanding,  and  action — in  the 
context  of  being  a  Christian. 

Solid  lay  leadership  training  is 
going  on  all  the  time  in  most 
annual  conferences.  The  Detroit 
Conference  is  giving  it  a  strong 
push  in  a  series  of  workshops.  In 
the  pilot  project,  Ray  Labbitt, 
executive  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence Board  of  Lay  Activities,  con- 
ducted three  intensive  workshops 
in  seven  different  towns  in  the 
Marquette  District.  He  stressed 
lay  leadership,  stewardship  and 
finance,  training  of  officials,  and 
Methodist  Men  officers. 

Virginia  Conference's  Alexandria 
District  brought  together  300  lay- 
men for  workshop  sessions  on  14 
areas  of  local-church  activity:  the 
six  local-church  commissions,  offi- 
cial boards,  stewardship,  lay  speak- 
ing, publicity,  music,  audio-visual 
aids,  and  church  business  admin- 
istration. 

Along  with  men's  work  and  lay 
leadership  training,  the  third  major 
thrust  of  lay  activities  is  in  steward- 
ship education.  Stewardship  recog- 
nizes God's  ownership  of  all  that 
we  are,  all  that  we  have,  and  all 
that  we  can  do.  As  John  Wesley 
once  wrote: 

"The  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth  placed  you  here,  not  as  a 
proprietor,  but  as  a  steward.  .  .  . 
He  entrusted  you  for  a  reason  with 
goods  of  various  kinds  .  .  .  and  He 
has  told  you  in  the  most  clear  and 
expressed   terms,  how  you  are   to 


Laymen  turn  an  old 
cottage  (above)  into 
a  house  of  worship. 


LAYMEN  HELP  BUILD  A  CHURCH 


Men  and  women  of  four  Methodist  congregations  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  to  build  a  new  church  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Andy  Hewitt,  then  16,  looking  for  church-school  recruits 
in  an  area  of  economic  distress  in  1961,  came  upon  seven 
youngsters  untouched  by  any  church.  Thus  awakened,  men 
and  women  of  Broadway,  Kerr  Memorial,  State  Street,  and 
West  Side  Methodist  churches  joined  hands  in  a  home  mis- 
sionary project;  they  bought  an  old  house,  remodeled  it 
into  a  sanctuary  and  educational  rooms,  and  named  it  Wes- 
ley Chapel.  They  obtained  an  old  bus  to  transport  children 
to  worship.  Typical  of  the  women's  enthusiasm  was  their 
finding  a  widower  with  three  daughters,  teaching  the 
girls  to  cook  and  keep  house,  and  bringing  the  family  of 
four  into  the  fold.  Wesley  Chapel  has  grown  from  its 
original  14  members  to  41  and  a  church  school  of  75 — 
witness  that  laymen  and  women  of  Methodism,  working  to- 
gether, accomplish   significant   results   for   Christ's   church. 


employ  it  for  Him,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  all  a  holy 
sacrifice,  acceptable  through  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  ." 

One  current  concern  within  this 
broad  stewardship  area  is  that  for 
years  Methodist  per  capita  giving 
has  been  low  in  comparison  with 
that  of  some  other  Protestant  de- 
nominations. 

Now,  however,  the  trend  is  up- 
ward. This  can  be  attributed  at 
least  in  part  to  the  church-wide 
tithing  emphasis  set  by  the  1960 
General  Conference  and  designated 
as  a  responsibility  of  the  steward- 
ship staff  of  the  Board  of  Lay 
Activities.  In  the  Louisiana  Con- 
ference, for  example,  pledge  totals 
have  risen  sharply  over  a  five-year 
period,  and  in  one  district  almost 
have  doubled. 

Throughout  all  phases  of  church 
activity,  there  needs  to  be  a  unity  of 
purpose.  To  this  end,  every  local 
church  is  expected  at  budget-plan- 
ning time  to  develop  a  co-ordi- 
nated annual  program  involving 
every  organization. 

Here  again,  the  General  Board 
of  Lay  Activities  offers  valuable, 
practical  help  by  conducting 
stewardship  and  finance  workshops 
and  other  training  schools  for  lay- 
men. In  one  year,  lay  people  in 
2,535  churches  attended. 

What  lies  ahead  in  lay  activities 
depends  partly  upon  how  much 
and  how  fast  Methodists  change 
their  ideas  about  the  role  of  laymen 
and  provide  the  framework  for 
them  to  become  in  fact  the  laos, 
"the  people  of  God."  But  there  are 
many  signs  this  is  coming  to  pass. 

One  is  the  establishment  of  lay 
schools  of  theology,  some  sponsored 
by  colleges  or  seminaries,  others  by 
councils  of  churches,  still  others  by 
local  churches.  This  year,  Boston 
Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  is  having  its  third.  St.  John 
Church,  Greenville,  S.C.,  is  offering 
a  12-week  course. 

So,  although  organized  activity 
for  Methodist  laymen  ranges  from 
theology  to  tax  law,  from  Jurisdic- 
tional assemblies  to  local-church 
discussion  groups,  underlying  it  all 
is  the  fact  that  laymen  increasingly 
are  sharing  Christian  work  and  wit- 
ness to  the  end  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  become  a  living  reality  in  the 
life  of  every  layman. 
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...AND  THE  LAY  WOMEN! 


BY  SARAH  EVANS  KEI\  \EY,   Editor,  The  Methodist  Woman 


V>OME  UP  on  the  elevator  to 
the  14th  floor  of  New  York's  Inter- 
church  Center  at  475  Riverside 
Drive.  Here  are  the  busy  offices  of 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  representing  some  1,800,- 
000  Methodist  women  engaged  in 
globe-girdling  programs.  But  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  these  programs  in 
terms  of  people  .  .  . 

0  At  a  community  house  in  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  a  boy  comes  off  the  bas- 
ketball court  and  remarks  thought- 
fully: "I  hate  to  think  what  would 
have  happened  to  me  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Wesley  House." 

#  On  the  island  of  Luzon  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, a  middle-aged  Filipino  wom- 
an learns  to  read — and  the  Gospel 
takes  on  new  meaning  for  her. 

#  At  Kwassui  School  in  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  the  president  of  a  Japanese  uni- 
versity speaks  at  his  wife's  alma  mater: 
"I  consented  to  come  because  of  the 
debt  I  owe  this  school." 

#  At  Ewha  University  in  Seoul,  Ko- 
rea, members  of  the  all-girl  student 
body  go  into  nearby  villages  during 
summer  and  winter  vacations,  living 
with  the  villagers  and  teaching  them 
health  habits,  sanitation,  reading, 
cooking,  sewing,  improved  farming 
methods,  child  care  and  the  Christian 
way  of  life.  A  village  chief  says:  "It  is 
different  since  the  students  came.  Our 
young  people  work  for  a  better  way 
of  life  and  read  books.  Our  old  people 
join  in,  too." 

#  At  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  Kumbi 
Denise  Shungu,  a  teacher  educated  at 
the  Methodist  Teachers'  Training 
School  in  Wembo  Nyama,  Congo, 
serves  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Participation 
of  African  Women  in  Civic  Affairs. 
%  At  the  Homer  Toberman  Settle- 
ment in  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  two  girls — 
hostile,  loud,  aggressive,  and  disruptive 
— fight  and  steal.  They  cannot  be 
placed  in  normal  club  groups.  A  staff 
member  meets  with  them  every  day  for 
eight  months,  talks  with  them,  plays 
games  with  them,  lets  them  engage  in 


The  new  laywoman — alert,  informed,  personable — is  typified  by 
these  daughters  of  Bishop  Mangal  Singh  of  Bombay,  India,  pictured 
Strolling   in   Denver  during  the    I960  Central  Conference. 
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the  activities  they  like  best.  Eventual- 
ly, they  adjust  to  other  people  and 
are  able  to  join  a  normal  group.  One 
even  asks  to  be  an  angel  in  the  settle- 
ment's Christmas  pageant! 

These  things — and  many,  many 
more — have  happened  because  1,- 
778,052  women  have  joined  forces 
to  make  them  happen. 

We  women — tall  and  short,  fat 
and  thin,  young  and  not-so-young 
— all  belong  to  the  Woman's  Society 
of  Christian  Service.  It  has  31,128 
units  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
Included  are  131,071  members  in 
5,847  Wesleyan  Service  Guilds, 
which  meet  at  times  employed 
women  can  attend.  It  is  often  said 
we  are  the  largest  single  organiza- 
tion of  women  in  the  world. 

The  individual  Woman's  Soci- 
eties and  Guilds  are  the  local  units 
through  which  the  Woman's  Divi- 
sion of  Christian  Service  carries  out 
its  work.  One  of  three  administra- 
tive divisions  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  The  Methodist  Church,  our 
Woman's  Division  elects  its  own  of- 
ficers and  carries  on  its  own  pro- 
gram through  three  administrative 
departments,  Work  in  Home  Fields, 
Work  in  Foreign  Fields,  and  Chris- 
tian Social  Relations,  and  also  the 
Woman's  Section  of  the  Joint  Sec- 
tion of  Education  and  Cultivation. 

In  turn,  the  Woman's  Division  is 
a  unit  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Methodist  Women,  which  has  54 
units  in  53  countries.  Formed  at 
Methodist  unification  in  1939,  this 
worldwide  group  was  intended  pri- 
marily for  fellowship.  Today,  it  is 
definitely  a  world  Methodist  body 
witii  a  job  to  do.  The  women  in 
local  societies  direct  their  programs 
according  to  local  needs — yet  a 
Methodist  woman  from  Kansas  or 
Georgia  could  drop  in  on  a  meet- 
ing in  India,  Bolivia,  Southern  Rho- 
desia, or  Korea  and  feel  immediate- 
ly at  home.  Despite  language 
barriers,  programs  and  problems 
are  similar.  The  fellowship  always 
is  warm — women  are  the  same 
everywhere! 

Through  pledges  made  by  in- 
dividual members — use  of  the  term 
"dues"  is  frowned  upon  because  no 
specific  amount  is  set — women  in 
local  societies  in  the  United  States 
voluntarily  gave  a  total  of  $12,- 
336,000  to  the  world  work  of  the 


Woman's  Division  last  year.  Of  this 
money,  $10,019,000  was  used  for 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  Wom- 
an's Division  in  the  U.S.  and  over- 
seas, the  remainder— $2,317,000— 
for  designated  special  purposes. 

In  addition,  women  in  local  so- 
cieties reported  giving  another  $17,- 
800,000  for  projects  and  programs 
in  their  own  churches  and  com- 
munities. That  was  over  and  above 
what  we  women  give  as  individuals 
to  other  church  organizations. 

Much  of  the  work  done  earlier  by 
former  Ladies'  Aid  Societies  con- 
tinues to  flourish  in  local  churches. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  raised  in 
various  ways.  However,  the  individ- 
ual pledge — as  an  act  of  steward- 
ship— is  encouraged  instead  of  the 
familiar  church  suppers,  bake  sales, 
bazaars,  rummage  sales,  and  other 
time-consuming  or  money-making 
projects.  The  time  we  save  can  be 
devoted  to  study  classes,  calling  on 
newcomers  or  shut-ins,  odier  forms 
of  witnessing,  service,  and  leader- 
ship. 

Even  so,  vast  numbers  of  women 
still  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  work- 
ing together  in  a  church  kitchen, 
and  meals  for  fellowship  and  fund- 
raising  doubtless  will  continue. 

A  40-year-old  homemaker  in  a 
small  midwestern  town  told  me  she 
was  dubious  when  she  joined  the 
society.  She  was  afraid  she  did  not 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  GOALS 

THE  stated  purpose  of  the  Woman's 
Society   of   Christian    Service    is   to: 

*  Unite  all  the  women  of  the  church 
in    Christian    living    and    service; 

*  Help  develop  and  support  Christian 
work  among  women  and  children 
around    the   world; 

*  Develop   the   spiritual    life; 

*  Study  the  needs  of  the  world;  and 

*  Take  part  in  such  service  activities 
as  will  strengthen  the  local  church 
and  improve  civic,  community,  and 
world  conditions. 

To  this  end,  this  organization  shall 
seek    to: 

*  Enlist  women,  young  people,  and 
children  in  this  Christian  fellowship; 
and 

*  Secure  funds  for  the  activities  in 
the  local  church  and  support  of  the 
work  undertaken  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  establishment  of  a  world  Chris- 
tian   community. 


have  the  time  to  be  a  good  member. 
But  she  found  herself  agreeing  to 
conduct  devotions  for  her  circle 
and,  later,  for  a  monthly  society 
meeting.  Then  she  said  she  would 
lead  a  study  class.  Thus,  despite 
early  misgivings,  she  went  on  to 
accept  even  larger  responsibilities, 
just  as  thousands  of  other  Method- 
ist women  are  doing  in  little  towns 
and  big  ones  all  over  the  country. 

In  carefully  planned  monthly 
meetings  and  in  smaller  circle 
meetings,  we  Woman's  Society 
members  learn  about  our  extensive 
mission  program  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  32  other  countries.  We  take 
seriously  the  command  to  share 
Christianity  in  places  where  less 
abundant  life  prevails. 

These  activities  are  highlighted 
every  summer  by  special  study. 
Last  year,  23,000  women  attended 
112  summer  schools  on  missions,  on 
how  to  conduct  study  classes,  and 
how  to  function  as  officers. 

Forthright  Mrs.  J.  Fount  Tillman, 
president  of  the  Woman's  Division, 
puts  it  thus: 

"Through  the  various  phases  of 
our  program,  we  recognize  our  in- 
volvement in  today's  world;  study 
that  we  may  know  the  truth;  work 
for  the  fullest  development  of  God- 
given  potentialities  in  each  person; 
give  sacrificially  to  share  with  those 
in  need. 

"The  church  in  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion in  the  world  cannot  meet 
revolutionary  changes  with  pat- 
terns of  the  past.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
home  and  foreign  in  geographical 
terms,  we  think  of  human  relations 
with  Christians  facing  new  fron- 
tiers throughout  the  world.  Satur- 
day's newspaper  headlines  may 
have  more  influence  overseas  than 
the  sermons  in  the  churches  or 
mission  centers  on  Sunday;  hence 
our  concern  for  social  action.  The 
support  of  missions  is  a  part  of  our 
mission,  but  the  latter  involves 
sacrificial  living  as  well  as  sacri- 
ficial giving." 

Last  year  our  midwestern  home- 
maker  and  645,477  more  of  us  wom- 
en, in  46,456  local  study  classes, 
pursued  four  approved  studies — 
in  home  missions  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, spiritual  life,  and  Christian 
social  relations.  The  Guild  held 
6,178  study  courses,  with  61,699 
women    attending    them.    No    one 
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can  measure  the  difference  these 
studies  make  in  the  lives  of  the 
persons  they  touch,  but  it  is  con- 
siderable— not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  information,  but  in  action 
resulting  from  study.  And  offerings 
always  are  taken  for  home  and 
foreign-mission  projects. 

"I  live  in  a  community  of  3,000," 
our  midwestern  friend  says,  "but  I 
feel  like  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
I  feel  that  I  know  the  women  of 
Africa,  India,  and  other  mission 
fields  we  have  studied  as  well  as  I 
know  my  next  door  neighbor. 
Those  we  help  have  greater  prob- 
lems than  we  do,  but  their  basic 
interests  are  the  same.  The  need  is 
so  great  that  I  have  found  ways  to 
give  more  than  I  thought  I  could. 
And,  sharing  a  Christian  world 
fellowship  as  well  as  the  Christian 
fellowship  of  my  local  church,  I 
feel  greatly  enriched." 

The  program  of  Christian  social 
relations  has  many  facets  which 
contribute  to  lay  leadership  de- 
velopment. Our  homemaker  wrote 
us:  "I've  heard  this  program  called 
the  Christian  conscience  of  Meth- 
odist women  because  it  often  pricks 
at  smugness  and  complacency.  It 
has  made  me  realize  I  have  a  per- 
sonal involvement  in  the  social  and 
political  problems  of  our  time." 

Women's  natural  concern  for 
taking  care  of  everybody,  particu- 
larly children,  always  has  been  evi- 
dent in  the  Woman's  Division  pro- 
gram. One  hundred  community 
centers  in  this  country  work  to 
counteract  juvenile  deliquency.  In 
fact,  one  out  of  six  or  seven  com- 
munity centers  in  the  United  States 
is  related  to  the  Woman's  Division. 

The  Woman's  Division  has  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  its  projects  the 
school  of  nursing  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  But  it 
withheld  support  until  qualified 
Negro  students  were  admitted. 

The  Woman's  Societies  and 
Guilds  throughout  the  country  now 
are  ratifying  a  Charter  of  Racial 
Policies,  a  yardstick  which  meas- 
ures Christian  beliefs  and  actions. 

At  its  annual  meeting  last  Janu- 
ary, the  Woman's  Division  voted  to 
strengthen  National  College  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  trains 
many  deaconesses  and  other  church 
workers.  The  division  will  spend 
up  to  $1,250,000  to  enable  the  col- 


lege to  triple  its  enrollment,  in- 
crease its  staff,  and  add  new 
courses.  The  college's  historical 
emphasis  always  has  been  Chris- 
tian sendee.  Of  its  106  graduates 
from  1958  to  1963,  more  than  10 
percent  are  following  vocations  in- 
volving Christian  service.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  freshmen  indicate 
an  interest  in  Christian  careers. 

We  women  are  strongly  con- 
cerned with  die  recruitment  of 
missionary  personnel.  This  year  we 
have  placed  a  special  focus  on  dea- 
coness recruitment  in  connection 
with  the  observance  of  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  deaconess  move- 
ment in  the  U.S.  [see  American 
Deaconesses:  75  Years  of  Shining 
Service,  February,  page  35]. 

We  have  a  rich  heritage.  We 
treasure  the  traditions  of  the 
former  Ladies'  Aid  Societies  and 
their  valiant  members  who  raised 
money  to  build  churches  and  fur- 
nish parsonages,  help  pay  pastors' 
salaries,  and  minister  to  those  in 
need  in  their  communities. 

In  the  Woman's  Division  are 
merged  all  the  earlier  foreign  and 
home-mission  groups  of  the  three 
now-united  Methodist  churches — 
groups  whose  histories  of  achieve- 
ment against  great  odds  are  amaz- 
ing. The  division's  own  record  of 
achievement  is  impressive. 

Approaching  the  division's  25th 
anniversary  in  1965,  we  women  are 
looking  ahead  to  even  more  cre- 
ative achievements.  Meanwhile,  it 
continues  to  enter  new  areas  of 
sendee  and  to  change  old  patterns 
to  meet  new  situations. 

Methodist  women  believe  in  the 
United  Nations  and  participated  in 
construction  of  the  new  Church 
Center  for  the  United  Nations, 
across  the  street  from  the  United 
Nations  building.  A  $500,000  loan 
in  perpetuity  by  the  Woman's 
Division  made  it  possible  to  initiate 
the  project,  which  will  be  dedicated 
to  ecumenical  programming  of  de- 
nominational and  interdenomina- 
tional agencies. 

At  its  annual  meeting  last  Janu- 
ary, the  division  launched  a  new, 
exciting  venture  of  faith.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  literacy 
and  literature  if  men  and  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  to  achieve 
their  rightful  stature,  the  women 
voted  to  pledge  $500,000.  possibly 


Methodist  women  participate 

in  the  Crusade  Scholarship  program 
tvhicJi  helped  train  this  Filipino 
to  teach  in  her  homeland. 


the  largest  single  gift  ever  made, 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  literature. 
The  job  is  too  large  for  Methodists 
to  tackle  alone.  It  will  he  done 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Committee 
on  Literature  and  Literacy  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches 
(familiarly  known  as  Lit-Lit). 
Other  denominational  groups  will 
match  the  amount  given  by  the 
Methodist  women.  The  influence  of 
Lit-Lit  now  extends  into  58  coun- 
tries where  it  lias  working  agree- 
ments. The  new  program  will: 

1.  Train  all  types  of  indigenous 
Christian  personnel  in  various 
phases    of   literature    production. 

2.  Subsidize  Christian  publica- 
tions in  main'  languages  and  on 
many  subjects. 

3.  Provide  facilities  for  literature 
distribution. 

4.  Establish  and  maintain  litera- 
ture production  and  writing  cen- 
ters in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

As  long  as  we  Methodist  women 
retain  this  boundless  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  for  service,  we  will  be 
helping  the  world  become  an  in- 
creasingly better  place  in  which  to 
live.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
the  Woman's  Division  program  will 
continue  to  develop  active,  con 
cerned  church  members  and  lead- 
ers for  the  challenging  years  ahead. 
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One-eyed  Capt  Tom  Webb: 

HE  WAS  OUR  NO.  1  LAYMAN 


By  MARVIN  E.  HARVEY 

American  Historian  and  Educator 


T. 


HE  YEAR  is  1767— eight  years 
before  the  American  Revolution.  The 
place:  New  York  City.  In  a  dim  side- 
street  room,  the  little  Methodist  so- 
ciety organized  by  two  Irish  immi- 
grants, Philip  Embury  and  Barbara 
Heck,  is  holding  a  prayer  meeting. 

Suddenly  the  hush  is  broken  by  a 
commotion  at  the  rear.  Apprehensive 
faces  turn  toward  the  door  as  a 
broad-beamed  British  soldier  strides 
in  and  marches  down  the  aisle.  He's 
in  full  regimentals — scarlet  coat, 
clanking  sword  at  his  side — and  he 
wears  a  green  patch  over  an  empty 
right-eye  socket.  Who  is  he?  Is  he 
here  to  break  up  the  meeting  as  some 
rowdy  soldiers  have  done? 

"Captain  Thomas  Webb  of  the 
king's  service,"  the  soldier  announces, 
"and  also  a  soldier  of  the  cross  and  a 
spiritual  son  of  John  Wesley!" 

There  was  an  audible  sigh  of  re- 
lief, says  the  old  story,  and  then  a 
welcoming  hand.  Tom  Webb  stayed 
— and  sang,  and  prayed,  and 
preached  from  New  York  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  Baltimore.  One  of  the 
church's  foremost  historians  has 
called  him  "the  principal  founder  of 


During  the  Revolution, 

the  old  soldier  returned  to 

England  where  he  was  instrumental 

in  building  Portland  Methodist 

Chapel  at  Bristol  (right). 


American  Methodism."  He  formed 
Methodist  societies  that  grew  into 
churches  that  flourish  today;  and  he 
was  a  solitary  rider  of  the  long  roads 
before  Francis  Asbury.* 

Why  do  Methodist  books  give  us 
such  a  brief  glimpse  of  early  Ameri- 
can Methodism's  No.  1  layman?  The 
simple  answer  is  that  historians  knew 
little  about  him  but  the  oft  repeated 
tales.  I  learned  this  while  research- 
ing my  doctoral  thesis  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  on  The  Wes- 
leyan  Movement  and  the  American 
Revolution.  The  bits  of  available  fact 
left  Thomas  Webb  a  jigsaw  puzzle 
with  many  pieces  missing. 

Unlike  Bishop  Asbury  or  John 
Wesley,  the  sturdy  little  Anglican 
clergyman    and    Oxford    don    who 


founded  Methodism,  Captain  Webb 
left  no  journals  of  day-to-day  activi- 
ties. So  my  search  has  taken  me  into 
musty  library  vaults,  old  newspaper 
files,  and  both  major  and  minor  ar- 
chives from  Chicago  to  London. 

Thomas  Webb,  as  has  long  been 
known,  came  to  America  with  Gen- 
eral Braddock's  forces  in  1755. f  He 
served  under  General  Wolfe,  lost  his 
right  eye  and  suffered  other  wounds 
in   the   battle   for   Quebec,   and   or- 


*  Francis  Asbury  started  preaching  in  America 
before  the  Revolution  as  a  layman.  At  the  or- 
ganizing Christmas  Conference  at  Baltimore  in 
1784,  he  became  a  deacon,  elder,  and  bishop  in 
three  days!  [See  Live  or  Die,  I  Must  Ride! 
August,  1958,  page  32,  and  Francis  Asbury:  A 
Methodist    St.    Francis,    May,    page    47.] — Eds. 

t  The  site  of  General  Braddock's  defeat  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  in  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, is  now  a  Methodist  young  people's  camp. 
[See  Where  Washington  First  Made  History, 
February,    1959,    page   74-] — Eds. 
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HENEVER  Captain  Webb  heard  of 
the  conversion  of  a  wealthy  man,  he 
asked   bluntly,  "Is   his   purse  converted?" 

Webb  hod  little  confidence  in  a  con- 
vert's religion  unless  it  cost  him  some- 
thing. Where  a  man's  treasure  is,  he 
literally  believed,  there  also  is  his  heart. 

He  backed  up  his  talk.  The  name  Webb 
leads  all  on  the  subscription  list  for  the 
first  Methodist  preachinghouse  in  New 
York  (now  John  Street  Church) — with  the 
then  munificent  sum  of  30  pounds.  Later, 
he  lent  the  society  100  pounds  more, 
then  200 — and  scratched  (3)  pounds  four 
shillings  interest!  His  generosity  was  re- 
peated in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
other  places  in  America  where  Methodists 
were  getting  a  foothold. 

Stewardship  and  Christianity  were  al- 
most synonymous  to  the  man  we  know 
as  American  Methodism's   No.   1    layman. 


When  he  preached,  the  sword 
and  Bible  tested  on  the  pulpit. 


ganized  several  Methodist  societies. 

The  sight  of  a  prestigious  British 
officer  in  full  uniform  with  eye  patch, 
and  sword  laid  across  the  pulpit,  was 
enough  to  draw  large  crowds.  But 
he  did  not  convert  people  by  the 
thousands,  only  by  the  handfuls.  Yet 
wherever  practical-minded  Tom 
Webb  went,  he  left  a  small  hard  core 
of  organized  Methodists.  And  soon 
preaching  houses  would  be  built, 
usually  with  substantial  contributions 
from  Webb  himself.  It  is  clear  that 
the  ground  floor  for  Methodism  al- 
ready was  nailed  down  solid  when 
Asbury  and  other  volunteers  landed 
in  America,  thanks  to  this  hearty- 
voiced,  broad-bodied  man. 

I've  been  unable  to  dig  out  any 
information  on  Thomas  Webb  from 
the  time  he  was  born  in  1724  until 
he  enlisted  in  the  British  army  in 
1744,  and  served  in  the  48th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot.  Documents  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London,  state 
that  while  serving  with  General 
James  Wolfe  in  Canada  "he  was  a 
volunteer  on  the  most  hazardous  en- 
terprises, particularly  in  carrying  the 
scaling  ladders  to  storm  Louisburg 
and  at  the  attack  on  the  French  lines 
near  Quebec,  where  besides  the  loss 
of  his  right  eye  he  received  other 
wounds." 

-   Much  mystery  and  a  great  deal  of 
inaccuracy  have  surrounded  his  loss 


of  an  eye.  In  one  of  his  letters,  how- 
ever, he  says  it  was  "at  the  attack  on 
the  French  lines  at  Montmorency 
near  Quebec,"  after  General  Wolfe 
established  headquarters  on  the  Isle 
of  Orleans  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers 
and  200  picked  men  from  other  regi- 
ments, including  Webb,  stormed  to- 
ward the  French  entrenchments  in 
the  face  of  a  withering  fire. 

In  the  fighting,  a  rifle  ball  struck 
Thomas  Webb  through  the  bone 
that  guards  the  right  eye,  and  another 
pierced  his  right  arm.  The  former 
bullet  took  an  oblique  direction,  pass- 
ing through  his  palate  into  his 
mouth,  and  he  swallowed  it.  When 
a  soldier  said,  "He's  dead  enough," 
Webb  was  able  to  murmur:  "NO,  1 
am  not  dead!"  Despite  this,  he  was 
listed  erroneously  as  dead  in  General 
Wolfe's  dispatch  of  August  2,  1759. 

Now,  for  about  five  years,  Webb 
almost  disappears  again.  But  we  have 
evidence  that  he  married,  became  a 
father,  made  a  trip  back  to  England, 
was  converted  at  Bristol  by  John 
Wesley,  and  became  barrack  master 
at  Albany,  N.Y. 

Methodist  historians,  heretofore, 
have  not  identified  Webb's  fust  wife, 
except  to  indicate  that  she  lived  at 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  Research  into  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  Queensborough  Public 


Library,  Jamaica,  reveals  she  was 
Miss  Mary  Arding  of  Jamaica,  to 
whom  he  was  marncd  in  August, 
1760.  To  them  was  born  a  son. 
Charles.  (The  mother  apparently 
lived  only  a  few  years,  and  in  1772 
Webb  was  to  marry  again,  to  Grace 
Gilbert  of  Antigua.) 

With  an  American  wife  and  a 
young  son,  Webb  did  not  wish  to 
return  to  England  with  his  regimenl 
at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years  (or 
French  and  Indian)  War  in  1763. 
Fortunately  the  barrack  mastership 
of  Albany  was  vacant,  and  on  July  2, 
1764,  he  took  over  the  post.  In  effect, 
the  old  veteran  was  on  a  pension. 

For  the  next  nine  years  Webb  de- 
voted his  spare  time  to  Methodism. 
With  the  title  and  pay  of  a  captain, 
he  had  money  and  leisure  for  travel. 
He  rented  a  house  at  Jamaica,  N.Y., 
preached  in  it,  and  repeatedly  toured 
New  Jersey,  forming  societies  at  such 
places  as  Pembcrton,  Trenton,  and 
Burlington. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  nucleus  of  the 
society  he  started  is  said  to  have  been 
a  few  surviving  converts  of  George 
Whitefield's  preaching.*  He  contin- 
ued to  preach  there  until  Wesley's 
itinerants  arrived  from  England,  and 
was  there  to  welcome  them  in  1769. 
The  next  year  he  aided  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  first  Methodist  church 
in  Philadelphia,  historic  old  St. 
George's. y  He  introduced  Methodism 
into  Delaware  in  1769,  preaching  at 
Newcastle,  Wilmington,  and  in  the 
woods  on  the  shores  of  the  Brands 
wine.  Still  later  he  went  to  Baltimore. 

All  this  spirited  action  on  the  re- 
ligious frontier  came  from  a  man 
whose  conversion  did  not  come  until 
he  was  40.  The  change  came  on  his 
visit  to  England  in  1765  when  he 
heard  Wesley  preach  at  Bristol. 
Webb  made  his  first  public  confes- 
sion of  faith  at  Bath  that  year.  When 
a  preacher  failed  to  fulfill  his  ap 
pointment,  he  stood  up  boldly  to  give 
testimony — and  there  was  no  stop- 
ping him  alter  that! 

Webb's  method  of  preaching  was 
simple.  He  related  his  Christian  expe- 
rience and  then  encouraged  others 
to  follow  his  example.  But  Webb  was 
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no  ordinary  "jack  preacher."  John 
Adams,  who  would  become  the  na- 
tion's second  president,  described 
him  as  "one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  I  ever  heard;  he  reaches  the 
imagination  and  touches  the  passions 
very  well,  and  expresses  himself  with 
great  propriety." 

Webb  could  not  be  classed,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  world's  great 
evangelists.  John  Wesley,  Method- 
ism's founder,  heard  him  preach,  and 
we  have  his  approval:  "I  admire  the 
wisdom  of  God,  in  still  raising  up 
various  preachers,  according  to  the 
various  tastes  of  men.  The  captain  is 
all  life  and  fire:  therefore,  although 
he  is  not  deep  or  regular,  yet  many 
who  would  not  hear  a  better 
preacher,  flock  together  to  hear  him." 

Was  Webb  a  college-trained  man  ? 
I  do  not  know  but  doubt  that  he  was. 
Yet  he  habitually  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Greek  and,  my  research 
has  revealed,  he  also  could  read  Latin. 

Webb  actually  was  a  lieutenant, 
though  to  Methodists  he  always  has 
been  "Captain"  Thomas  Webb.  So 
when  manuscripts  referred  to  "Lieu- 
tenant Webb"  I  wondered  if  I  was 
like  a  hound  on  a  wrong  scent.  Then 
there  was  a  mysterious  "T.  Webb," 
whose  letters  I  found  in  newspapers. 
I  had  exciting  moments  when  I  dis- 
covered they  were  one  and  the  same. 

My  biggest  thrill  came  when  I 
learned  that  the  battered  old  hero  of 
Quebec  was  also  an  energetic  busi- 
nessman. Even  while  he  was  start- 
ing new  Methodist  groups,  he 
dreamed  a  dream  that  was  a  fore- 
runner of  that  great  American 
Dream  of  which  James  Truslow 
Adams  would  write.  He  visioned 
a  vast  new  colony  of  fertile  fields, 
orchards,  and  prosperous  towns  in 
the  Ohio  valley  west  of  the  Appala- 
chians. He  would  call  it  the  New 
Wales  Colony. 

The  scheme  was  hatched  some  15 
years  before  the  Revolution.  It  would 
enable  4,000  families  to  move  into 
parts  of  the  present  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee  and  possess  300  acres. 
The  enterprise  had  agents  in  every 
seaboard  colony. 

But  New  Wales  never  happened.  It 
was  a  good  idea,  but  it  ran  head  on 
into  a  new  Indian  policy  which  Brit- 
ish leaders  were  preparing  to  an- 
nounce in  the  Proclamation  of  1763. 
Until  an  Indian  treaty  could  be  made, 


Methodist  memories  in  Bristol  go  back  nearly  two  centuries, 

as  evidenced  in  the  plaques  over  a  pulpit  where  Captain  Webb  preached 

as  an  old  man  who  still  hoped  to  return  someday  to  America. 


settlement  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
would  be  forbidden.  Imagine  my  awe- 
some excitement  when  I  discovered 
that  my  hero,  Captain  Thomas 
Webb,  was  the  prime  promoter  of 
the  New  Wales  project! 

I  remember  the  day  vividly.  I  had 
spent  many  tiring  hours  searching 
the  files  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
Disappointed,  I  aimlessly  began  turn- 
ing through  yellowed  pages  of  the 
early  1760s.  Then,  as  if  a  ghostly 
hand  guided  me,  suddenly  I  realized 
my  eyes  were  hooked  by  "T.  Webb" 
at  the  bottom  of  a  letter.  The  evi- 
dence was  indisputable.  He  was  the 
hearty,  one-eyed  Redcoat  who  would 
become  Methodism's  No.  1  layman. 

In  1772,  Captain  Webb  made  his 
second  trip  back  to  England.  Meth- 
odists in  the  colonies  had  been  in- 
creasing, but  they  needed  profession- 
al preachers.  So  Webb  went  to  the 
British  Conference  at  Leeds  that  year 
to  plead  for  much-needed  reinforce- 
ment in  the  colonies.  Wesley  yielded 
at  last  and  in  1773  sent  Thomas 
Rankin  and  George  Shadford. 

Was  Webb  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution? Yes — but  not  as  a  "patriot," 
though  research  discloses  he  was  of- 
fered a  commission  in  the  American 
Army.  It  was  impossible  for  the  old 
soldier  to  be  disloyal  to  the  crown. 


Because  he  aided  the  British  forces, 
New  Jersey's  Governor  William  Liv- 
ingston ordered  him  to  leave  the 
state. 

Intending  to  go  to  England  by  way 
of  New  York,  the  Webbs  went  to 
the  home  of  a  friend,  Margaret  Mor- 
ris. There  American  officers  arrested 
the  old  warrior  on  a  charge  of  spying. 
He  and  his  family  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war  and  sent  to  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
where  they  remained  for  15  months. 

Up  to  this  time,  Webb  had  been 
fairly  well-to-do — now  he  was  vir- 
tually penniless.  But,  according  to 
the  diary  of  a  pious  Moravian  in 
Bethlehem,  he  stayed  true  to  his  call- 
ing, preaching  to  his  fellow  Loyal- 
ist prisoners  "with  great  force,  tell- 
ing them  to  make  use  of  the  great 
salvation  offered  in  the  Gospel." 

Meanwhile,  efforts  were  afoot  to 
exchange  Webb  for  an  American 
prisoner.  Exasperated  by  a  mix-up 
in  the  plan  which  apparently  gained 
freedom  for  the  American  but  not 
for  him,  Captain  Webb  determined 
to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter before  British  General  William 
Howe.  If  Howe  judged  that  he  was 
entitled  to  his  liberty,  he  determined 
not  to  return  to  Bethlehem. 

But  the  Americans  intervened,  be- 
lieving Webb  had  broken  his  parole. 
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Grace  Webb,  left  behind  with  the 
family  in  Bethlehem,  wrote  many  let- 
ters to  Elias  Boudinot,  commissary 
general  of  prisoners,  setting  forth 
her  dilemma. 
Boudinot's  reply  was  that  he  "would 
not  willingly  add  to  a  lady's  affliction 
by  using  arguments  against  a  be- 
loved husband. 

"As  to  your  own  case,  Madam, 
you  may  depend  on  it,  that  no  un- 
necessary injury  shall  be  permitted 
to  your  person  or  property.  What- 
ever is  necessary  for  you  to  sell  for 
your  support,  you  shall  have  liberty 
to  do  so.  As  it  ever  gives  me  pleasure 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  especially 
when  ladies  and  children  are  con- 
cerned, I  will  carefully  forward  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Roberdeau  and  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  promote  Mr. 
Webb's  exchange  as  soon  as  he  shall 
make  it  prudent  by  returning  to 
Bethlehem." 

We  have  even  found  letters  Mrs. 
Webb  wrote  in  April  and  May,  1778, 
to  General  George  Washington, 
pleading  her  husband's  cause.  It  was 
not  until  November,  however,  that 
the  family  finally  was  able  to  take 
passage  back  to  England. 

Red-coated  Captain  Webb  would 
never  preach  in  an  American  pulpit 
again.  But  there  were  thousands  who 
had  seen  the  warrior  in  his  face  and 
had  heard  the  missionary  in  his  voice. 
Methodist  societies  were  here  and 
continued  to  grow  through  the  war. 
When   Cornwallis   turned  over   his 


sword  to  Washington  at  Yorktown 
in  1781,  there  were  15,000  members 
and  the  new  nation  was  ripe  for  the 
tremendous  surge  that  would  make 
Methodism  America's  largest  church. 

Back  in  England,  the  valiant  old 
warrior  settled  in  Bristol.  His  son 
Gilbert  attended  Wesley's  famed 
Kingswood  School*  Another  son, 
Charles,  returned  to  America  after  the 
war,  joined  the  Society  of  Friends. 
and  became  a  merchant.  Gilbert 
would  soon  join  him  in  America. 
Captain  Webb  wanted  to  return,  but 
apparently  had  abandoned  the  idea 
when  he  drew  up  his  will  in  1792.  He 
made  it  plain  that  he  had  little  to 
leave  his  family  but  "my  blessing." 
He  added:  "I  have  little  more  than 
my  present  allowance  of  80  pounds 
per  annum  from  the  treasury  as  one 
of  the  loyalists.  And  this  after  being 
a  faithful  servant  to  the  crown  for  40 
years,  and  suffering  the  loss  of  an 
eye  .  .  ." 

But  he  could  preach,  he  still  could 
save  souls,  and  this  he  continued  to 
do  in  England.  Nor  was  he  through 
building  churches.  One  he  helped 
build  in  downtown  Bristol  is  Port- 
land Chapel,  not  far  from  the  New 
Room  built  by  John  Wesley  himself 
as  Methodism's  first  preaching  house. 

Webb  is  buried  under  the  altar  at 
Portland  Chapel,  and  a  portrait  on 
glass  in  a  window  shows  the  doughty 
old   soldier   with   the  eye   patch.    A 


*  See   Methodism's   Splendid   Obsession,   lum 
1968,  pagt   S7.     Eds. 


Long  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  is  Tom  Webb's  vault 

under  Portland  Chapel  at  Bristol.  Steps  now  are  underway  to  restore 

the  church  and  burial  place  as  a  major  Methodist  shrine. 


memorial  tablet  notes  th.it  as  a  Chris 
tian  "lie  was  exemplary  for  sim- 
plicity and  Godly  sincerity.  As  a 
preacher    he    was    faithful,    zealous, 

successful  .  .  ." 

Thomas  Webb  >.\\<i\  in  1796,  a\u\ 
the  place  of  his  interment  was  for- 
gotten for  almost  100  years!  His 
crypt  was  rediscovered  in  the  late 
1800s  when  a  sexton,  searching  lor 
missing  records,  came  across  a  door 
which  opened  into  the  vault.  Then 
during  the  next  three  quarters  of  ,i 
century,  the  Webb  crypt  was  all  hut 
forgotten   again! 

In  the  summer  of  1961,  the  editor 
of  TOGETHER  accompanied  the  Port- 
land Chapel  sexton,  James  Pople, 
and  his  wife,  through  cobwebby  pas- 
sageways under  the  church.  He 
found  that  time,  once  again,  had 
desecrated  the  final  resting  place  ot 
the  apostle  ol  Methodism  in  America. 

"We  entered  the  basement  by  a  side 
door,"  wrote  Lcland  I).  Case,  "and 
then  with  the  aid  ol  a  long  cord, 
groped  our  way  through  dust  and 
cobwebs  to  the  Webb  vault.  Here 
we  discovered  a  large  iron  door, 
scaly  with  rust.  Someone  had  forced 
it  during  the  war,  presumably  to  rob 
the  grave  of  its  metal. 

"The  sexton  climbed  through  the 
door  and  down  into  the  vault  itself. 
By  the  aid  of  the  light  we  could  see 
what  obviously  must  have  been  the 
lead  sheath  for  perhaps  two  or  more- 
caskets.  Two  skulls  were  visible,  one 
large  and  one  perhaps  child  size  .  .  . 

"The  sexton  reached  down  to  bring 
up  a  human  vertebra  from  the  debris. 

"'Love!  I  shouldn't!'  Mrs.  Pople 
shrieked  at  her  husband. 

"'Oh,  there's  nothing  here  hut 
bones— just  bones,' the  caretaker  said. 
'And  he's  done  lor.'  " 

Done  for?  Yes,  dead  and  buried 
for  167  years.  His  crypt  is  a  shambles 
in  the  basement  of  a  church  that  has 
fallen  into  hard  times.  But  an  em  r 
getic  movement  is  afoot  to  raise  dol- 
lars to  restore  the  church  and  tin 
crypt,  and  to  give  Portland  Chapel 
its  place  as  ,i  Methodist  shrine  and 
living  monument  to  America's  No. 
1  Methodist  layman. 

For  his  work  goes  on.  Alter  all. 
it  was  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  brave- 
old  red-coated  Loyalist  and  practical 
man  of  alTairs  that  he  was.  who  felled 
th<  lust  trees  to  build  an  American 
church  where  more  than  10  million 
people  worship  today. 
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OR  ALMOST  a  year,  General 
Francisco  Franco  has  been  prepar- 
ing Spain  for  his  eventual  depar- 
ture. The  Spaniards  look  ahead 
with  joy  or  with  sorrow — many  of 
them  inwardly  displeased  with  the 
leader  for  being  mortal — toward 
the  first  significant  change  in  their 
society  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  preparations  now  underway 
reveal  rather  clearly  how  the  71- 
year-old  Franco  and  those  who 
have  depended  upon  him  expect 
to  handle  the  new  epoch.  They 
hope  to  make  of  Spain  a  full  and 
acceptable  partner  of  the  Western 
democracies  without,  however, 
risking  a  revolutionary  change  in 
Franco's  type  of  "organic  democ- 
racy"— which  is,  in  fact,  a  paternal- 
istic oligarchy,  a  government  by 
and  for  the  few  over  the  many. 

They  have  decided  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  gradual  reforms  while  op- 
posing by  all  means  any  truly  basic 
ones  such  as  the  breakup  of  the 
large  estates,  of  the  grip  of  the 
largest  banks  on  the  whole  econ- 
omy, and  of  the  hold  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  education  and 
public  opinion. 

The  United  States,  as  Franco 
Spain's  closest  ally,  seems  satisfied 
with  this  program  and  is  assisting 
those  behind  it.  Washington  is  con- 


This  arch  leads  to  Madrid's 

oldest  square,  the  Plaza  Mayor, 

noteworthy  also  because  here 

Protestants  were  martyred 

several  centuries  ago. 


One  of  Spain's  few  Protestant 
communities  is  Badajoz,  near  the 
Portuguese  border.   Throughout 
the  country,  professing  Protestants 
are  very  likely  to  be  found  in 
similar  slum-like  quarters. 
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cerned  for  the  security  of  the  sea 
and  air  bases  now  operated  on 
Spanish  soil.  It  apparently  shares 
the  conviction  that  by  gaining  ad- 
mission to  the  Western  European 
community  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  Franco's  suc- 
cessors can  guarantee  their  own 
future  and  assure  the  U.S.  of  a 
strong  and  good  friend  in  Madrid. 

The  means  decided  upon  to 
reach  this  goal  include  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  government's  grip  on  the 
press,  the  lessening  of  government 
controls  over  private  enterprise  and 
foreign  investments  ( following 
World  Bank  recommendations ) , 
and  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
restrictions  on  Protestants  in  Spain. 

Three  instruments  have  been 
chosen — a  new,  amiable  Franco 
ambassador  in  Washington,  a 
friendly,  soft-speaking  foreign  min- 
ister, and  a  U.S.  public-relations 
firm.  Their  task  is  to  sell  foreigners 
a  new  image  of  Spain,  with  a  press 
steadily  more  free,*  labor  organiza- 
tions of  growing  strength,  more 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  greater 
toleration  of  Protestant  churches. 

There  are  in  Spain  about  30,000 
Protestants — or  one  tenth  of  one 
percent  of  the  population.!  By  fa- 
voring Protestants  in  Spain,  the 
image  makers  hoped  greatly  to  im- 
prove public  opinion  in  the  West. 

Something  more  is  involved,  how- 
ever. As  everyone  knows,  world- 
wide conciliation  between  Roman 


*  Franco,  according  to  the  magazine  Church 
&  State  'has  relaxed  press  censorship  slightly 
during  the  past  year,  but  the  only  uncensored 
journal  in  Spain  today  is  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Catholic 
journal  Ecclesia." — Eds. 

t  Protestants  in  Spain,  according  to  tin  World 
Christian  Handbook,  total  f}5,178  full  members 
in  a  community  of  51,184  persons,  with  197 
ordained   pastors. — Eds. 


Catholics  and  Protestants  lias  been 
made  a  goal  in  many  quarters.  By 
relaxing  Spanish  restrictions  upon 
Protestants,  the  Franco  regime 
would  be  more  closely  conforming 
with  the  new  Vatican  policy.  To 
put  it  another  way,  the  evident  in- 
terest of  the  Vatican  in  uniting 
Christians  must  have  influenced 
Spanish  Roman  Catholics — despite 
their  traditional  feeling  that  Spain 
is  the  center  of  "true"  Catholicism. 

Add  to  this  influence  the  other 
reasons  mentioned  above  and  you 
have  an  explanation  for  a  reduction 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  tiny  Protestant  minority.  It  has 
been  easy,  politically  cheap,  and 
safe,  and  it  stands  a  good  chance  of 
reducing  U.S.  hostility  to  Franco 
and  his  Franco-like  successors. 

In  U.S.  Protestant  eyes,  spiritual 
brethren  in  Spain  thus  soon  may 
become  "first  class"  Spaniards  by 
receiving  from  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment all  or  most  of  the  "rights"  of 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestants 
will  have  in  Spain,  if  these  develop- 
ments take  place,  a  fair  chance  to 
save  souls,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
readily  as  the  Roman  Catholics  but 
still  a  far,  far  better  opportunity 
than  before — when  locating  and  at- 
tending Protestant  services  was  dif- 
ficult for  foreigners  visiting  Spain 
and  infinitely  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  Spaniards. 

Spain  still  boasts  of  a  constitu- 
tional system  probably  unique  in 
the  Western  world  today.  It  en- 
shrines two  principles:  (1)  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  a  man  to  rule 
the  nation  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
(2)  the  absolute  authority  of  a 
church    to    determine    the    truth. 


Since  1937,  these  two  principles 
have  been  confirmed  again  and 
again  by  the  man  and  by  ordained 
Roman  Catholic  Udders  in  Spain. 

"The    chief    [caudillo]     exercises 

the  most  absolute  authority  to  its 
lull  extent.  The  leader  [Franco]  is 
responsible  before  Cod  and  His 
tory."  This  is  the  language  of  the 
basic  law  of  August  4,  1937,  and  of 
the  Falange  statutes  never  in  fact 
or  in  law  repealed. 

"The  Spanish  nation  considers  it 
a  rule  of  honor  to  respect  the  law 
of  God,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  and 
Roman  Church,  the  sole  depository 
of  truth — faith  inseparable  from  the 
national  conscience.  That  faith 
shall  inspire  the  nation's  law." 
These  words  (the  italics  are  mine) 
are  in  The  Law  on  the  'Principles 
of  the  National  Movement  of  May 
17,  1958,  still  in  full  force. 

In  theory,  basic  laws  such  as 
these  may  be  abrogated  or  changed 
only  by  means  of  a  referendum.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Caudillo  to  ignore  this  self-imposed 
limitation  on  his  absolute  power 
by  suspending  the  basic  laws  at  his 
discretion.  This  was  done  on  June 
8,  1962,  when  "freedom  of  resi- 
dence" was  denied  all  Spaniards  for 
two  years.  The  short-lived  freedom 
to  select  your  own  place  of  resi- 
dence is  embodied  in  the  Charter 
of  the  Spanish  People.  This  charter 
also  includes  the  provision  (Article 
Six)  fixing  the  status  of  the  Protes- 
tants. It  reads   (italics  are  mine): 

"The  profession  and  practice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Spanish  State,  shall  en- 
joy  official   protection.    Nobody    will 


Evidence  of  harassment:  A  broken  icindow  (left)  in  a  Madrid  Protestant  building, 
and  (right)  a  seal  placed  by  police  on  a  Baptist  chapel  in  the  same  city. 
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be  molested  because  of  his  religious 
beliefs  or  the  private  exercise  of  his 
creed.  No  external  ceremonies  or  man- 
ifestations will  be  permitted  except 
those  of  the  Catholic  religion." 

This  is  the  article  to  be  abrogated 
if  Protestants  are  to  gain  the  privi- 
lege of  worshiping  as  Catholics 
worship.  These  are  the  words  cited 
in  justification  of  police  action  in 
the  past  to  suppress  the  Protes- 
tants. Under  this  Article  Six,  Span- 
ish authorities  lately  have  permitted 
the  reopening  of  Protestant 
churches  long  closed  while  refusing 
to  permit  others  to  reopen  and 
while  denying  permits  for  new 
Protestant  churches. 

Protestants  have  not  been  able 
to  inform  the  public  where  and 
when  worship  services  were  held. 
Their  churches  had  to  look  like 
private  residences,  and  no  sign  of 
their  presence  could  appear  on  the 
street  or  building. 

The  police  sealed  the  doors  of 
some  churches,  harassed  others, 
and  denied  still  others  the  right  to 
be  opened.  They  raided  the  Bible 
Society,  seizing  5,000  Bibles,  9,000 
New  Testaments,  5,000  hymnals. 

A  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,  formed  to  com- 
bat Protestants,  maintains  an  index 
of  known  Protestants  which  in- 
cludes private  and  political  data 
used  both  by  the  commission  and 
by  the  police.  A  Protestant  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Villa  de  Rubi  of  Barce- 
lona, was  denied  the  right  to  prac- 
tice in  Spain  and  had  to  emigrate. 

Atonement  of  sorts  already  has 
been  made  for  some  of  these  acts, 
others  have  ceased  in  some  places, 
and  a  projected  decree  (awaiting 
approval  by  Franco  and  his  puppet 
Congress )  would  permit  Protestant 
schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  and 
cemeteries,  allow  Protestants  to 
distribute  Bibles  and  religious  lit- 
erature and  to  hold  any  office  ex- 
cept chief  of  state. 

Even  assuming  a  consistent  new 
policy  of  permitting  Protestant  wor- 
ship as  freely  as  the  Vatican  seem- 
ingly advocates  and  as  the  Spanish 
bishops  reportedly  now  will  accept, 
a  major  obstruction  remains  to  real 
religious  freedom  and  equality.  For 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still 
will  continue  to  be  protected  by  the 
Concordat  of  August  27,  1953. 

Franco   has    a   good   record   of 


keeping  his  international  contracts, 
and  he  has  respected  this  one  with 
the  Pope.  It  provides  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Roman  Catholic  dogma  in  all 
of  Spain's  educational  institutions, 
for  Roman  Catholic  Church  control 
of  school  textbooks,  and  for  church 
supervision  over  education  "of 
every  sort,  whether  state  institu- 
tions or  not."  It  requires  that  all 
"instruction  shall  conform  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  dogma 
and  morality  of  the  Catholic 
church."  It  sets  out  the  manner  of 
supervision  by  Catholic  churchmen. 
It  guarantees  to  the  Roman  church 
the  right  to  be  heard  adequately 
"in  the  institutions  and  services  en- 
gaged in  forming  public  opinion." 

JL  HIS  Concordat  is  insurance 
against  the  whims  of  a  caudillo  who 
might  change  the  "fundamental 
laws"  cited  earlier  which  grant 
preeminence  to  the  state  church. 
It  would  have  to  be  quietly  ignored 
or  renegotiated  to  provide  for  the 
new  status  of  the  Protestants  now 
proposed. 

No  one  has  succeeded  in  charting 
the  Caudillo's  course  during  his  long 
reign;  in  and  out  of  Spain  there  are 
many  thousands  of  sheepish  proph- 
ets (the  author  is  one  of  them) 
who  wish  they  had  not  tried.  So  it 
is  possible  that  in  his  old  age  the 
impassive,  shrewd,  and  calculating 
little  generalissimo  may  have  de- 
cided to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
Protestants.  As  a  fee  for  entry  into 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, the  European  Common 
Market,  and  the  Free  World,  it  is, 
after  all,  an  amazing  bargain. 
Washington  would  be  ever  so 
pleased — and  the  Vatican  would 
be  delighted. 

Spanish  Protestantism  then 
would  have  regained  the  status  it 
had  briefly  in  Spain  in  the  years 
1931-1939  under  the  anticlerical 
constitution  of  the  Second  Repub- 
lic. But  the  victory  would  have 
come  as  a  calculated  gift  from  a 
man  who  coldly  condemned  to  long, 
needless  martyrdom  the  majority  of 
his  fellow  citizens  who  had  been 
loyal  to  a  republic.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, Protestants  should  not 
be  surprised  if  Catholics — in  Spain 
— found  Protestantism  something 
less  than  inviting. 


In  the  1930s,  when  religions 
freely  competed  for  the  Spaniards' 
faith  and  allegiance,  Protestants 
who  came  to  Spain  to  enter  the 
competition  were  not  elated  with 
the  outcome.  The  experiment  in 
competition  was,  of  course,  very 
brief  and  held  under  disturbing 
conditions — the  Spaniards  were 
waging  all  kinds  of  civil  war  and 
had  little  time  to  ponder  on  the 
long  feared  and  hated  religions  of 
the  Reformation.  Besides,  in  1934, 
the  Catholic  Party  regained  ascend- 
ancy and  for  a  year  discouraged 
Protestant  competition.  The  Span- 
iards who  may  have  stayed  away 
from  the  Protestant  centers  during 
the  years  1931-36  because  they 
feared  restoration  of  a  clerical  re- 
gime showed  foresight. 

It,  therefore,  does  not  seem  likely 
today  that,  when  and  if  Protestant 
churches  and  literature  become 
more  available,  a  meaningful  num- 
ber of  Spaniards  will  wish  to  risk 
a  public  demonstration  of  their  in- 
terest in  them.  Why  then,  you  may 
ask,  has  Franco's  state  church 
shown  such  fear  of  the  Protestant 
churches?  Why  have  they  been  hid- 
den and  disguised,  harassed  and 
closed,  denied  the  right  to  exist? 

There  are,  of  course,  ideological 
explanations  for  the  militant  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Spain  and  other 
countries — Italy  and  Colombia,  for 
instance.  "The  sole  depository  of 
truth"  is  obliged  to  protect  the 
faithful  from  untruths  conducting 
their  souls  to  hell.  But  in  Spain,  de- 
fending the  people  from  the  Prot- 
estant Gospel  has  had  other  mo- 
tives,  too. 

When  a  people  find  it  impossible 
to  protest  their  condition  and  when 
their  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
made  itself  an  instrument  of  the 
government  responsible  for  that 
condition,  they  well  may  try  to 
register  their  feelings  in  another 
way — so  long  as  it  does  not  lead  to 
prison.  Spain's  Protestant  churches 
at  least  were  allowed  to  exist,  and 
they  represented  to  Spaniards  a 
possible  avenue  of  protest.  The 
Franco  regime,  knowing  how  so 
many  Spaniards  felt,  had  to  make 
Protestant  churches  more  or  less 
verboten. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  its  institutions  in  Spain  have 
changed.  Today,  some  of  them  offer 
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This  procession  of  zealous  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  attired 

in  special  regalia  to  strut  down  the  principal  streets  of  Madrid, 

is  a  reminder  of  religious  practices  in  medieval  times. 


to  the  Spaniards  a  means  for  regis- 
tering their  feelings  of  protest.  In 
Catalonia  and  the  Basque  country, 
the  inhabitants  who  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  at  the  same  time 
strong  autonomists — seeking  to  use 
their  own  language  which  is  not 
Castilian  Spanish — can  find  effec- 
tive assistance  from  within  their 
church.  Coal  miners  and  other  in- 
dustrial workers  have  been  helped 
by  Catholic  churchmen.  Bishops 
have  denounced  Franco  as  a  tyrant. 
Meanwhile,  the  tiny  Protestant  mi- 
nority seems  content  to  pursue  the 
salvation  of  individual  souls,  to 
bask  in  its  martyrdom,  or  to  be  con- 
tent when  it  is  removed. 

Inevitably  in  Spain,  the  Protes- 


tants share  policies  with  die  Anglo- 
Saxon  statesmen  who  have  chosen 
to  sustain  Franco  and,  after  him,  a 
Franco-type  regime.  And  yet  the 
only  Spaniards,  except  official  prop- 
agandists, who  could  wish  to  assist 
Protestants  are  those  who  are  ali- 
enated from  the  society  Franco  up- 
holds. What  will  they  think  when 
they  see  the  Protestants  given  liber- 
ties other  Spaniards  are  denied?  It 
is  possible  to  rationalize  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  government, 
but  how  can  one  explain  a  Protes- 
tant church  which  withdraws  its 
opposition  to  Franco  and  his  suc- 
cessors because  Franco  has  found  it 
convenient  to  remove  restrictions 
on  the  Protestants? 


There  is  in  Spain  not  one  intel- 
lectual who  has  found  it  possible 
to  cease  his  opposition  in  one  form 
or  another  to  the  kind  of  Spanish 
society  Franco  and  his  successors 
favor.  Among  the  younger  genera- 
tions, faithful  Catholics,  such  as  the 
339  Basque  priests  who  signed  a 
protesting  letter  in  I960,  have 
joined  with  anticlericals,  nonbe- 
lievers,  and  perhaps  atheists  in  pro- 
testing the  arbitrary  denial  of 
human  rights. 

These  younger  Spaniards  hope  to 
evade  the  fateful  dilemma  of  their 
elders,  the  forced  choice  between 
God  and  freedom,  between  religion 
and  the  revolutionary  reformation 
of  the  authoritarian  state  church 
and  of  Spanish  society  from  the 
top  down.  Many  of  the  younger 
Spaniards  like  to  believe  it  possible 
to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  an 
active  social  reformer,  a  Spanish 
patriot,  and  a  good  Roman  Catho- 
lic. 

They  want  to  change  the  agrarian 
system,  to  end  the  banking  monop- 
oly, to  liberate  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural labor,  and  to  restore  the 
right  to  strike.  They  know  they  will 
be  opposed  after  Franco  <j;oes  by 
the  same  oligarchy  of  landlords, 
bankers,  generals,  and  bishops  that 
sustained  him  in  power  for  such  .1 
long  time.  They  expect  to  fight 
within  the  ruling  institutions  them- 
selves, within  the  armed  forces, 
within  the  universities,  and  within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chinch  itself. 
They  call  this  struggle  the  "war  of 
the  generations,"  and  to  win  it  they 
naturally  invite  all  the  allies  they 
can  get. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  this 
"war"  can  be  postponed  but  not 
denied  and,  when  it  begins,  the 
combatants  will  not  look  with  kind- 
ness on  the  allies  of  their  opponents 
or  with  much  toleration  toward 
neutrals. 

Spanish  Protestants  sooner  or 
later  may  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  fenerations  and  between 
Spains.  Perhaps  the  transition  from 
Franco  to  a  successor  will  be  made 
without  making  this  choice  neces- 
sary. But  no  successor  regime  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  rule  as  he  lias 
A  certain  amount  of  political  free- 
dom must  be  given  Spaniards  or 
thej  will  attempt  to  take  it— and  the 
outcome  of  that   none  can  predict. 
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Joe  Geiger,  the  student 
pastor  who  describes  his  two 
years  on  a  rural  circuit 
in  the  picture  captions  that 
folloiv,  stops  on  the  campus  of 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
to  talk  to  his  counselor  and 
friend,  Ralph  Grieser, 
town  and  country  program 
director  at  Wesleyan. 
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West  Virginia  Methodists  see  him  as  one  answer  to  the 
problem  of  keeping  alive  those  once-strong  little  rural  churches 
that  now  are  unable  to  support  full-time  pastors. 


I 


T  HAS  BEEN  three  years  since  Joseph  Geiger,  a 
preministerial  student  at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, rode  with  his  father  through  a  valley  in  the 
rugged  Appalachian  foothills  near  Buckhannon.  Time 
and  again,  they  stopped  before  one  of  the  forlorn  little 
churches  that  dot  the  countryside. 

"It  won't  be  easy,  Joe,"  the  Bev.  J.  Q.  Geiger  told 
his  son.  "But  this  circuit  will  be  wonderful  experience, 
and,  most  important,  you'll  help  keep  some  of  these 
small  churches  alive." 

Joe  Geiger,  then  21,  joined  Wesleyan's  student- 
pastor  program  in  1961,  and  for  two  years  served  six 


churches  of  the  Lewis  Circuit.  As  one  of  25  student 
supply  pastors  from  the  college,  he  earned  $2,179  a 
year  while  participating  in  that  school's  outstanding 
town  and  country  program. 

This  fall,  Joe  enrolls  in  Wesley  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Washington,  D.C.,  and  will  serve  three  small 
churches  near  Farmington,  Del.,  while  completing  his 
education  as  a  minister.  But  that  education  really 
began  three  years  ago  in  the  field  of  ailing  town  and 
country  churches — an  area  where  Methodism  found 
its  greatest  growth  and  strength  a  hundred  years  ago, 
yet  faces  one  of  its  gravest  challenges  today. 
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"This  is  the  1955  model  I  pushed  over  the  mountain  between  campus  and  parsonage',' 
says  Joe,  who  traveled  280  miles  a  week  as  student  and  pastor.  "Sometimes,  in  heavy 
snow,  you  don't  get  through  to  Buckhannon  Run  Church  there  in  the  valley" 


AMERICA'S  early  settlers  assumed  there  always 
would  be  enough  people  to  fill  their  churches,  and 
preachers  to  go  around.  Their  numerous  churches  re- 
main, in  West  Virginia's  upper  Monongahela  valley 
as  elsewhere,  sad  sentries  beside  country  cemeteries 
with  crumbling  tombstones  that  date  back  more  than 
a  century.  But  many  descendants  of  the  old  families 
are  gone— swept  off  their  family  farms  and  out  of  the 
hills  by  the  economic  tides  of  the  20th  century. 


Many  Methodist  conferences  have  attempted  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  rural  churches  without  people 
and  trained  ministers.  But  few  areas  have  been  as 
fortunate  as  that  near  West  Virginia  Wesleyan.  The 
college  enrolls  nearly  100  preministerial  students 
(many  of  whom  grew  up  in  small  rural  church 
and    a   staff  tors    determined    to    keep 

such  churches  alive— both  physically  and  spiritually— 

mtry  program. 
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"Tfois  u>as  onZj/  a  i/ear  ago.  ATotu  I'm  in  seminary,  far  away  from  my  friends  on 

Hackers  Creek.  Often  on  Saturday  afternoons  I'd  tramp  the  woods  with  Ralph  Barnett. 

He's  a  bricklayer,  a  good  hunter,  and  a  member  of  the  Fairview  church'.' 


-T^wxHta.  T^ueWAa,  V^c^uuwxklaiu^ T~oAfc.... 


JOE  GEIGER-the  son  and  brother  of  Methodist 
ministers— is  a  West  Virginian  who  grew  up  in  the 
smaller  towns  where  people  are  as  friendly  and  as 
accommodating  as  those  on  his  country  circuit.  A 
stocky  redhead,  he  played  halfback  on  his  high-school 
football  team,  sold  newspapers,  and  worked  as  a  sales- 
man and  clerk  in  three  business  establishments  before 
enrolling  in  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  at  Buckhannon 
(population  about  6,500).  He  knew  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  when  he  shouldered  both  his  6-church 
charge  and  35  hours  of  college  work. 

"The  Lewis  Circuit  taught  me  things  no  classroom 
can  offer,"  he  says.  "In  seminary,  I'll  be  more  conscious 
than  some,  I  think,  of  what  one  needs  to  be  useful 
in  the  ministry  today!' 

Rural-church  work   at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan   is 


under  the  direction  of  Ralph  Grieser,  a  leading  Meth- 
odist authority  on  town  and  country  work,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  Sidney  Davis,  chaplain  of  the 
college.  While  the  work  is  similar  to  that  undertaken 
in  other  colleges  and  almost  all  seminaries,  West  Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan's  program  usually  is  cited  for  its  suc- 
cess in  this  challenging  field.  Methodism's  Board  of 
Missions  helps  to  initiate  such  programs,  but  after- 
wards leaves  them  under  direction  of  the  schools  in- 
volved. 

A  former  district  superintendent,  who  had  100  one- 
room  churches  in  his  district,  declares  emphatically: 
"These  young  men  in  rural  and  mountain  churches 
and  charges  make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  many  of  the  small  churches  located  within 
a  50-mile  radius  of  the  campus  at  Buckhannon!' 
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"Not  far  from  the  parsonage  at  Berlin,  W.  Va.,  is  the  general  store.  We  lived  in 

an  eight-room  house,  built  when  preachers  had  a  lot  of  children,  I  guess.  The  clerk  is 

dropping  in  some  candy  for  Joe,  Junior,  who  then  was  only  10  months  old'.' 


"Since  running  a  car  was  my  major  expense,  1  had 
to  cut  a  lot  of  corners  on  a  student  pastor's  salary. 
A.  P.  Swisher  helped  me  by  letting  me  do  some  of  my 
own  work  in  his  garage  at  Berlin,  where  he's  an 
active  member  and  trustee  of  the  church'.' 


"Pastoral  calls  on  the  Lewis  Circuit  were 

a  liberal  education.  They  took  me  far  and  wide- 

into  dairy  barns,  open  fields,  farm  homes, 

strip  mines,  and  new  gas  fields'.' 
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JVLeTHODISM  has  flourished  in  West  Virginia  since 
the  late  1700s,  when  the  first  settlers  fingered  their 
way  into  the  new  wilderness.  A  fiercely  independent 
farm  folk  with  a  vital,  practical  religion,  many  broke 
away  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  more  than 
a  century  ago  when  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
was  formed  in  protest  against  lack  of  lay  representa- 
tion at  high  levels.  This  spirit  still  lingers  today  in 
some  churches  served  by  student  pastors— although 
the  three  main  branches  of  Methodism  were  reunited 
in  1939  as  The  Methodist  Church. 

Even  before  Methodist  reunification,  many  of  the 
tiny  churches  were  in  trouble.  People  were  leaving 


"Old  Harmony  Church,  as  it  was  in  1819.  Now  on 

the  Lewis  Circuit,  it  was  for  100  years  the  mother  church 

of  Methodist  Protestantism  in  West  Virginia'.' 


"Little  Joe  knows  what  it's  like  to  be  a  hand-about  baby.  At  every  service,  three 
times  a  Sunday,  someone  in  the  congregation  took  care  of  him  while  June  played  the  piano'.' 
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HPHE  guide  which  follows  will  prove  to  you— student,  parent, 
-L  minister,  and  school  counselor— a  rich  source  of  information 
about  educational  institutions  related  to  The  Methodist  Church.  Not 
all  your  questions  will  be  answered  in  these  pages,  but  more  im- 
portant you  will  be  led  to  ask  the  right  questions  tor  yourself. 
What  is  to  be  found  here?  First  of  all,  there  is  a  list  of  institutions  by 
type— universities,  schools  of  theology,  four-year  colleges,  two-year 
colleges,  secondary  and  special  schools.  In  each  case,  the  location  is 
given.  There  are  advantages  to  being  in  a  large  city  but  advantages 
also  in  attending  a  college  in  a  smaller  community.  ' 
The  listed  accreditations  will  tell  you  whether  the  school  is  approved 
by  the  regional  accrediting  agency.  Note  the  listings  of  undergraduate 
degree  programs.  The  credits  of  an  "approved"  college  or  university 
are  acceptable  without  condition  by  other  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions.  Some  unaccredited  schools  are  making  rapid 
strides  toward  approval,  but  if  you  are  considering  one  of  these  write 
to  find  out  where  credits  are  acceptable. 

Tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation  from  year  to  year  and  from  one  course  to  another.  Be  sure 
the  figures  are  clarified  for  you  before  you  register.  Total  costs  do 
not,  of  course,  include  clothes,  books,  or  incidentals.  Every  school 
has  scholarships  for  those  who  can  qualify,  loan  funds,  and  a  number 
of  on-campus  jobs.  It  is  better  not  to  work  during  the  first  semester 
if  this  is  possible.  Remember  the  availability  of  the  Methodist 
Student  Loan  Fund. 

The  enrollment  in  most  institutions  is  gradually  inching  up.  Yet 
you  can  tell  pretty  well  from  these  figures  how  large  the  student 
body  is.  Some  students  do  better  in  a  large  institution,  others  in  a 
small  one.  Our  ideas  of  the  size  of  a  "small"  college  have  been 
changing  over  the  years. 

The  nature  of  the  institution  is  very  important.  Junior  colleges  offer 
both  "terminal"  courses — those  that  are  completed  at  the  end  of 
two  years — and  courses  leading  to  upper-level  work  at  a  four-year 
college  or  university.  Transferring  to  a  four-year  institution  is  not 
difficult  at  all  if  one's  record  is  good.  Some  students  prefer  a  men's 
or  a  women's  college  to  a  coeducational  institution.  Each  type  has 
its  own  advantages. 

The  size  of  the  faculty  is  not  by  any  means  as  important  as  its 
quality.  The  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  library.  The  quality  of 
the  collection  is  more  important  than  the  size.  Thus  some  of  the 
newer  schools  are  likely  to  have  relatively  small  book  collections. 
but  they  may  be  very  much  up  to  date  in  the  books  they  have.  In 
general,  large  endowments  are  necessary  to  strong  colleges  and 
universities,  but  again  these  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  One  Meth- 
odist four-year  college  recently  received  a  single  endowment  gift  <>l 
about  two  and  one-half  million  dollars.  So  the  figures  change  all  the 
time.  Endowments  represent  gifts  of  the  past  to  your  education. 
Of  course,  statistics  never  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story  about  a 
scholar  or  a  college.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  visit  the  campus 
being  considered,  attend  a  class  or  two,  talk  to  students  and  alumni, 
and  try  to  find  out  what  seems  most  important  to  administrative 
officers.  Read  the  catalogue,  too,  but  do  not  trust  it  too  far. 
Choosing  a  college  is  one  of  the  most  serious  decisions  a  student  ever 
makes,  for  it  is  certain  to  influence  his  entire  future  life.  For  this 
reason  careful  thought  should  be  given  to  the  advantages  of  attend 
ing  an  institution  related  to  a  church.  The  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  in  the  following  guide  are  among  the  best  oi  theil 
kind.  A  strong  church  related  institution  will  offer  a  most  promising 
environment  for  growth. 

Should  you  select  a  public  or  private  college  or  university,  locate  al 
once  the  Wesley  Foundation  on  the  campus.  Here  you  will  find  an 
opportunity  for  the  important  added  dimension  to  your  education 
which  can  add  significance  to  everything  you  do.  In  any  case,  pick 
your  college  with  care. 

Issued   by  the   Division   of   Higher   Education,   Boord   of   Education, 


The  Methodist  Church,   October,    1963 
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1.  American    University 

2.  Boston  University 

3.  Duke    University 

4.  Emory  University 

5.  Northwestern    University 

6.  Southern  Methodist  University 

7.  Syracuse  University 

8.  University  of  Denver 


SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOCYf 


1.  Boston   University 
School  of  Theology 

2.  Drew  University 

The  Theological  School 

3.  Duke  University 
The  Divinity  School 

4.  Emory  University 

Candler   School   of  Theology 

5.  Gammon  Theological  Seminary  * 

(Interdenominational  Theol.  Center) 

6.  Garrett  Theological  Seminary 

7.  Iliff  School  of  Theology 

8.  Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio 

9.  Perkins  School  of  Theology 
Southern  Methodist  University 
Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology 
Methodist 

Southern  California  School  of 
Theology 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary 


Accredi- 

Average 

Est. 

Location 

Type 

tation 

Tuition 

Fees 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Coed 

MS-U 

$1,200 

$  30 

Boston,  Mass. 

Coed 

NE-U 

1,350 

72 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Coed 

s-u 

1,050 

187 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Coed 

s-u 

1,000-1,200 

— 

Evanston,  111. 

Coed 

NC-U 

1,050-1,500 

70 

Dallas,  Texas 

Coed 

S-U 

800 

90 

Svracuse,  N.  Y. 

Coed 

MS-U 

1,500 

100 

Denver,  Colo. 

Coed 

NC-U 

900 

10 

10 


11 


L2 


Boston,  Mass. 

Coed 

T-U 

S    300 

1  73 

Madison,  N.  J. 

Coed 

T-U 

600 

25 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Coed 

T-U 

850 

100 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Coed 

T-U 

600 

— 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Coed 

T-U 

350 

39 

Evanston,   111. 

Coed 

T-U 

300 

20 

Denver,  Colo. 

Coed 

T-U 

270 

45 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Coed 

NY-P 

300 

30 

Dallas,  Texas 

Coed 

T-U 

600 

125 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Coed 

NY-P 

450 

— 

Claremont,  Calif. 

Coed 

T-U 

800 

25 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Coed 

T-U 

400 

44 

SENIOR  COLLEGES 


1.  Adrian  College 

2.  Alaska  Methodist  University 

3.  Albion  College 

4.  Allegheny  College 

5.  Athens  College 

6.  Baker  University 

7.  Baldwin-Wallace  College 

8.  Bennett  College  * 

9.  Bethune-Cookman  College  * 

10.  Birmingham-Southern   College 

11.  California  Western  University 


Adrian,    Mich. 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
Albion,  Mich. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
Athens,  Ala. 
Baldwin,  Kan. 
Berea,  Ohio 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


Coed 

NC-U 

$    800 

Coed 

NY-D 

850 

Coed 

NC-U 

1,120 

Coed 

MS-U 

1,250 

Coed 

S-U 

435 

Coed 

NC-U 

675 

Coed 

NC-U 

1,080 

Women 

S-U 

500 

Coed 

s-u 

408 

Coed 

s-u 

750 

Coed 

w-u 

1,000 

50 
15 

40 
36 
75 
48 
92 

20 


*  Indicates  school  historically  operated  for  Negroes. 

t  Financial    aid    through    scholarships,    grants    in    aid,    work    programs,   and  the  like  is  available  in   all  the  Methodist  theologica 

schools.  Inquiries  concerning  financial  assistance  should  be  addressed  to  the  dean  or  president. 
AMA  American  Medical  Association. 
MS       Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

American  Association  of  Theological  Schools. 

University  Senate  of  The  Methodist  Church. 

Western  College  Association. 

Not  accredited  but  approved  for  training  of  ministers  under  Par.  323,  Methodist  Discipline,  1960  edition. 

New  schools  not  yet  eligible  for  accreditation. 

Provisionally  approved  by  the   University  Senate  as   meeting  educational  requirements  for  annual  conference  membership 
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fflM 


Average 

Est. 

Regular 

Volumes 

Room  and 

Total 

Enroll- 

No. of 

iti 

Board 

Cost 

ment 

Faculty 

Library 

Endowment 

$770 

$2,000 

4,666 

406 

150,390 

$    2.405,990 

955 

2,377 

12,500 

1,185 

575,000 

15.069.431 

750 

2,500 

6,004 

736 

1,540,000 

50,821,300 

810 

2,200 

4,646 

551 

724,463 

46,000,000 

900 

2,000-2,460 

8,900 

933 

1,532,420 

115,932,467 

750 

1,640 

5,169 

400 

562,681 

14,137.441 

927 

2,527 

19,877 

1,141 

755,442 

22.961,041 

810 

1,810 

5,637 

376 

390,000 

9,438,153 

$700 

$1,173 

325 

31 

64,508 

$     1,246,821 

700 

1,325 

211 

23 

254,543 

See  Drew 

University 

700 

1,650 

267 

28 

105,000 

See  Duke 
University 

765 

1,365 

452 

27 

67,000 

See  Emory 
University 

540 

929 

95 

16 

38,858 

200,000 

600 

1,100 

646 

43 

155,818 

1,922,000 

740 

1,100 

89 

15 

59,600 

1,042,420 

520 

850 

178 

15 

20,000 

1,000,000 

685 

1,410 

689 

42 

75,000 

5,618,451 

225 

675 

152 

17 

35,000 

300,000 

900 

1,800 

118 

23 

70,000 

66,776 

600 

1,044 

207 

22 

44,000 

529,313 

$710 

$1,510 

964 

54 

40,000 

$     1,232,078 

950 

1,850 

225 

25 

21,481 

600,000 

500 

1,635 

1,363 

93 

111,000 

7,439,680 

700 

1,950 

1,270 

86 

148,000 

5,284,000 

600 

1,075 

447 

26 

28,000 

540,000 

660 

1,371 

735 

46 

81,000 

2,423,312 

720 

1,875 

1,784 

110 

88,000 

3,321,325 

502 

1,050 

580 

47 

43,085 

1,769,798 

490 

990 

720 

38 

38,884 

1,642,904 

675 

1,425 

950 

65 

91,403 

4,755,712 

720 

1,750 

2,100 

121 

105,000 

1,250,000 

**  Undergraduate  Degree  Programs 

1.  Business 

2.  Education 

3.  Engineering 

4.  Fine   Arts 

5.  Home  Economics 

October    1 963\Together 


6.  Liberal   Arts 

7.  Music 

8.  Nursing 

9.  Preprofessional 


I  ndergraduate  Degree  Programs  •• 
1234      5      6789 


9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60, 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66, 
67. 
68, 
69 
70, 
71, 
72, 
73. 
74, 
75, 
76 


Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Central  Methodist  College 

Claflin  College  * 

Clark  College  * 

Columbia  College 

Cornell  College 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

DePauw  University 

Dickinson  College 

Dillard  University  * 

Drew  University 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Evansville  College 

Florida  Southern  College 

Greensboro  College 

Hamline  University 

Hendrix  College 

High  Point  College 

Huntingdon  College 

Huston-Tillotson  College  * 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

LaGrange  College 

Lambuth  College 

Lawrence  College 

Lycoming  College 

MacMurray  College 

McKendree  College 

McMurry  College 

Methodist  College 

Millsaps  College 

Morningside  College 

Mount  Union  College 

National  College 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Oklahoma  City  University 

Paine  College  * 

Pfeiffer  College 

Philander  Smith  College  * 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Rocky  Mountain  College 

Rust  College  * 

Scarritt  College 

Simpson  College 

Southwestern  College 

Southwestern  University 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College 

Texas  Wesleyan  College 

Union  College 

University  of  Chattanooga 

University  of  Puget  Sound 

University  of  the  Pacific 

Wesleyan  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

Westminster  College 

Wiley  College  * 

Willamette  University 

Wofford  College 
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Accredi- 

Average 

Est. 

Location 

Type 

tation 

Tuition 

Fees 

Shreveport,  La. 

Coed 

S-U 

$    600 

$- 

Fayette,  Mo. 

Coed 

NC-U 

Inclusive  Fee 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Coed 

S-U 

300 

200 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Coed 

S-U 

475 

101 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Women 

S-U 

797 

53 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 

Coed 

NC-U 

1,240 

130 

Mitchell.  S.  D. 

Coed 

NC-U 

575 

40 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

Coed 

NC-U 

1,200 

150 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Coed 

MS-U 

1,350 

80 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Coed 

S-U 

550 

75 

Madison,  N.  J. 

Coed 

MS-U 

1,200 

75 

Emory,  Va. 

Coed 

S-U 

580 

186 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Coed 

NC-U 

690 

45 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

Coed 

S-U 

700 

100 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Coed 

S-U 

700 

50 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Coed 

NC-U 

900 

20 

Conway,  Ark. 

Coed 

NC-U 

520 

36 

High   Point,  N.  C. 

Coed 

S-U 

475 

178 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Coed 

S-U 

600 

50 

Austin,  Texas 

Coed 

S-U 

350 

100 

Bloomington,  111. 

Coed 

NC-U 

1,075 

25 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Coed 

NC-U 

800 

90 

Salina,  Kan. 

Coed 

NC-U 

725 

— 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

Coed 

S-U 

640 

34 

LaGrange,  Ga. 

Coed 

S-U 

630 

45 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Coed 

S-U 

400 

100 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Coed 

NC-U 

1.450 

75 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Coed 

MS-U 

1,100 

— 

Jacksonville,  III. 

Coed 

NC-U 

1,300 

100 

Lebanon,  111. 

Coed 

D 

700-800 

— 

Abilene,  Texas 

Coed 

S-U 

540 

— 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Coed 

NY-D 

400 

125 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Coed 

S-U 

400 

250 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Coed 

NC-U 

750 

120 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Coed 

NC-U 

975 

150 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Coed 

D 

570 

— 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Coed 

NC-U 

650 

— 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Coed 

NY-D 

495 

50 

Ada,  Ohio 

Coed 

NC-U 

795 

118 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Coed 

NC-U 

1,300 

— 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Coed 

NC-U 

500 

80 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Coed 

S-U 

460 

80 

Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Coed 

S-U 

625 

143 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Coed 

NC-U 

311 

201 

Ashland,  Va. 

Men 

S-U 

500 

550 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Women 

S-U 

1,400 

30 

Billings,  Mont. 

Coed 

N-U 

600 

78 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Coed 

D 

250 

50 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Coed 

S-U 

600 

157 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Coed 

NC-U 

970 

— 

Winfield,   Kan. 

Coed 

NC-U 

730 

— 

Georgetown,  Texas 

Coed 

S-U 

450 

175 

Athens,  Tenn. 

Coed 

S-U 

650 

— 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Coed 

S-U 

540 

15 

Barbourville,    Ky. 

Coed 

S-U 

620 

— 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Coed 

S-U 

650 

20 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Coed 

N-U 

850 

100 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Coed 

w-u 

1,250 

60 

Macon,  Ga. 

Women 

S-U 

760 

40 

Buckhannon.  W.  Va. 

Coed 

NC-U 

800 

100 

Westminster,  Md. 

Coed 

MS-U 

1,000 

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Coed 

N-U 

710 

— 

Marshall,  Texas 

Coed 

S-U 

350 

98 

Salem,  Ore. 

Coed 

N-U 

760 

115 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Men 

S-U 

905 

— 

Advertisement 
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October  1 

Average 

Est. 

Regular 

Volumes 

Room  and 

Total 

Enroll- 

No. of 

in 

Board 

Cost 

ment 

Faculty 

Library 

Endowment 

S    640 

$1,280 

943 

69 

62.268 

$    4,793.118 

Inclusive  Fee 

1,450 

805 

51 

69  000 

2,560,000 

415 

830 

463 

32 

23,000 

478,000 

538 

1,115 

801 

45 

21,895 

1,657, 293 

625 

1,475 

635 

47 

40,000 

1.100,000 

830 

2,200 

790 

76 

131,000 

5,500  000 

610 

1,225 

565 

31 

30,000 

1,028,265 

900 

2,650 

2.272 

197 

295,000 

10.651,224 

850 

2,385 

1,140 

91 

124,000 

4.093.813 

575 

1,200 

898 

66 

56,467 

3.025,150 

825 

2,100 

723 

49 

254.543 

12,468,779 

600 

1,366 

875 

53 

58,885 

1,523,729 

729 

1,464 

2,878 

125 

62,010 

1,500,000 

682 

1,482 

1,985 

110 

81,375 

1,580,295 

580 

1,330 

600 

40 

45,000 

1,225,000 

730 

1,650 

932 

66 

86,559 

6,675,440 

650 

1,206 

612 

41 

65,000 

5,344,036 

560-570 

1,213 

1,127 

69 

54,750 

1,381,882 

600 

1,250-1,500 

840 

45 

56,101 

2,011,000 

432 

882 

546 

32 

32,000 

168,264 

800 

1.900 

1,149 

87 

68,000 

4,166,000 

690 

1,580 

763 

45 

3,200 

895,000 

700 

1,425 

608 

38 

37,300 

870,000 

650 

1,324 

566 

35 

36,000 

583.658 

180 

495 

472 

37 

26,000 

162,553 

550 

1,050 

661 

37 

30,000 

1,575,442 

750 

2.200 

1,128 

96 

117,355 

5,710,402 

850 

1,950 

1,145 

78 

54,485 

1,250,000 

800 

2,200 

924 

60 

78,437 

4.209,444 

1,350-1,450 

1,425-1,550 

375 

25 

17,000 

431.404 

590 

1,130 

1,239 

62 

54,500 

2,260,530 

675 

1.200 

374 

26 

18,273 

28,850 

525 

1,175 

918 

61 

43,272 

2,521,479 

660 

1,530 

1,742 

60 

60,000 

1,483,112 

750 

1,875 

1,048 

65 

107,000 

2,550,000 

670 

1,240 

201 

18 

33,470 

547,596 

660 

1,310 

1,134 

74 

53,734 

2,115,471 

675 

1,220 

338 

24 

17,300 

32,000 

834 

1,747 

1,700 

115 

72,000 

1,946,714 

800 

2,100 

2,067 

152 

290,000 

7,434,000 

600 

1,280 

1,705 

103 

98,000 

1,114,415 

423 

963 

439 

34 

33,547 

302.695 

605 

1,373 

843 

55 

43,000 

1,700,000 

504 

1,016 

525 

37 

38,130 

3,566,700 

600 

1,650 

696 

57 

55,000 

2,415,210 

1,000 

2,430 

723 

75 

94,276 

2,667,724 

650 

1,328 

439 

33 

30,000 

779,330 

380 

680 

650 

30 

27,000 

215  000 

765 

1,522 

168 

16 

14,400 

1.248,812 

720 

1.690 

742 

50 

50,196 

1,953.910 

620 

1,350 

648 

41 

— 

2,231,000 

590 

1,115-1,310 

645 

48 

64,315 

5,701,480 

600 

1,250 

527 

34 

30,301 

490,042 

603 

1,158 

1,005 

57 

45,000 

1,866,507 

610 

1,230 

639 

50 

35,949 

1,101,620 

640 

1,310 

1,759 

101 

82,685 

4,000,000 

750 

2,000 

2,725 

104 

106,000 

3.528,487 

825 

2,135 

2,207 

235 

115,000 

3,182.534 

775 

1,575 

575 

49 

58,000 

2.900,000 

840 

1,740 

1,201 

65 

53,911 

1,090,244 

750 

1,900 

740 

65 

60.300 

2,465,790 

725 

1,435 

415 

37 

22,000 

365,000 

495 

943 

445 

52 

24,462 

832,977 

730 

1,605 

1,285 

105 

69,669 

4,692,828 

1,615 

827 

52 

72,000 

1,669,756 

October  1963' 

\  Together 
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1.  Andrew  College 

2.  Brevard  College 

3.  Centenary  College  for  Women 

4.  Emory-at-Oxford 

5.  Ferrum  Junior  College 

6.  Green  Mountain  College 

7.  Hiwassee  College 

8.  Kendall  College 

9.  Lindsey  Wilson  College 

10.  Lon  Morris  College 

11.  Louisburg  College 

12.  Martin  College 

13.  Morristown  College  * 

14.  Reinhardt  College 

15.  Snead  College 

16.  Spartanburg  Junior  College 

17.  Sue  Bennett  College 

18.  Vermont  College 

19.  Wesley  College 

20.  Wood  Junior  College 

21.  Young  Harris  College 


Allen  High  School  * 

Boylan-Haven-Mather  Academy  * 

Harwood  School 

Holding  Institute 

Kents  Hill  School 

Lydia  Patterson  Institute 

Navajo  Methodist  Mission  School 

Pennington  School 

Randolph-Macon  Academy 

Robinson  School 

Tilton  School 

Vashti  School 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Wyoming  Seminary 


Accredi- 

Average 

Est. 

Location 

Type 

tation 

Tuition 

Fees 

Cuthbert,  Ga. 

Coed 

S-U 

$    270 

$  30 

Brevard,  N.  C. 

Coed 

S-U 

350 

75-85 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Women 

MS-U 

1,075 

— 

Oxford.  Ga. 

Coed 

S-U 

720 

— 

Ferrum,  Va. 

Coed 

S-U 

350 

100 

Poultney,  Vt. 

Women 

NE-U 

Inclusive 

Fee 

Madisonville,  Tenn. 

Coed 

S-U 

456 

— 

Evanston,  111. 

Coed 

NC-U 

672 

74 

Columbia,   Ky. 

Coed 

S-U 

350 

25 

Jacksonville,  Texas 

Coed 

S-U 

250 

25 

Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Coed 

S-U 

400 

60 

Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Coed 

S-U 

300 

40 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

Coed 

S-U 

236 

60 

Waleska,  Ga. 

Coed 

S-U 

300 

60 

Boaz,  Ala. 

Coed 

S-U 

345 

35 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Coed 

S-U 

400 

45 

London,  Ky. 

Coed 

S-U 

256 

60 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Women 

NE-U 

1,425 

85 

Dover,  Del. 

Coed 

MS-U 

740 

290 

Mathiston,  Miss. 

Coed 

S-U 

160 

35 

Young  Harris,  Ga. 

Coed 

S-U 

300 

51 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Women 

S 

$    112 

$  33 

Camden,  S.  C. 

Coed 

— 

135 

20 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Women 

— 

90 

5 

Laredo,  Texas 

Coed 

— 

135 

64 

Kents  Hill,  Me. 

Coed 

NE-U 

555 

75 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Coed 

— 

99 

50 

Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

Coed 

— 

— 

— 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

Men 

MS-U 

1,000 

150 

Front  Royal,  Va. 

Men 

S-U 

813 

3591 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Coed 

MS-U 

350 

25 

Tilton,  N.  H. 

Men 

NE-U 

Inclusive 

Fee 

Thomasville,  Ga. 

Women 

— 

90 

28-50 

Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Men 

NE-U 

Inclusive  Fee 

Kingston,  Pa. 

Coed 

MS-U 

825 

60 

1  Includes  $250  for  uniform. 


OTHER  SCHOOLS 


1.  Meharry  Medical  College  * 

2.  Port  Arthur  College 

3.  Sager-Brown  School  *  2 

4.  Wesley  College  4 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Baldwin,  La. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Coed  AMA-U  $    900  $115 

Coed  —  400  70 

Coed  —  27-15  9-38 

Coed  D  — 


1  Uses  public  library  across  the  street. 

2  Elementary  school. 

3  Room  only. 

*  Affiliated  with  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
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A verage 

Est. 

Regular 

Volumes 

Room  and 

Total 

Enroll- 

No. of 

in 

Board 

Cost 

ment 

Faculty 

Library 

Endowment 

$  595 

$  895 

295 

15 

10,000 

$     2,000 

500 

925 

419 

26 

17,724 

758.027 

1,525 

2,600 

610 

62 

25,000 

394.037 

555 

1,275 

408 

22 

9,000 

See  Emory  Univ 

400-500 

895-995 

670 

42 

10,500 

139,482 

Inclusive  Fee 

2,582 

542 

40 

18,400 

135,152 

460 

916 

356 

21 

15,000 

229,469 

800 

1,546 

383 

20 

10,750 

295,000 

525 

900 

390 

22 

12,819 

57,573 

562 

837 

315 

17 

15.000 

661,000 

505 

965 

550 

34 

19,000 

200,000 

510 

850 

246 

18 

7,200 

850,000 

345 

641 

231 

13 

7,558 

133,943 

515 

875 

285 

14 

7,580 

375,430 

450 

830 

416 

27 

11,710 

167,000 

400 

875 

510 

18 

9,755 

25,945 

432 

748 

254 

18 

16,755 

— 

875 

2,385 

503 

35 

12,000 

189,815 

690 

1,720 

414 

30 

11,600 

146,669 

375 

570 

140 

12 

11,000 

193,461 

486 

786-861 

550 

28 

22,500 

1,195,000 

$  392 

$  538 

182 

16 

4,275 

$      - 

360 

515 

233 

22 

3.000 

— 

360 

455 

107 

12 

2,700 

— 

360 

600 

176 

14 

2,500 

— 

1,570 

2,125 

239 

23 

5,000 

443,935 

300 

450 

750 

25 

2,000 

— 

— 

135 

227 

19 

2,200 

— 

1,250 

2.400 

220 

27 

6,000 

1,750,000 

578 

1,790 

332 

24 

5,873 

9,544 



375 

414 

29 

6,000 

— 

inclusive  Fee 

2350 

230 

28 

1 1 ,000 

688,500 

360 

478-500 

90 

12 

3,780 

— 

inclusive  Fee 

2,600 

275 

36 

12,000 

480,000 

1,155 

2.040 

481 

50 

10,000 

4,683,000 

541 

$1,556 

360 

157 

16,896 

$  7,176,857 

720 

1,190 

378 

10 

1 

23,728 

225 

290 

164 

14 

1,180 

— 

192  3 

— 

407 

9 

2,150 

252,681 
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the  small  rural  communities,  once  and  perhaps  still 
the  backbone  of  the  nation.  Congregations  dwindled, 
and  many  closed  their  doors. 

"We  had  no  pastor  for  five  or  six  years!'  recalls  one 
member.  "There  were  some  Sundays  when  my  son 
and  I  were  the  only  persons  to  show  up  for  services. 
Attendance  of  15  or  more  was  quite  a  crowd.  I 
plugged  for  a  pastor,  even  if  we  had  to  go  almost 
broke  to  pay  him.  All  I  got  was  head  shakes.  Then 
Wesleyan  started  its  student-pastor  program.  The  first 
kids  were  pretty  green . . .  but  the  program  improved. 
Today,  our  membership  is  close  to  75  and  attendance 
of  50  at  a  preaching  service  is  not  unusual!' 


"These  are  Harmony  Church  folks  after  the 

morning  service.  Tliey  knew  what  kind  words  can  mean  to 

a  young  man  who  wants  to  be  a  good  preacher'.' 


"One  autumn  day  June  and  I  climbed  the  hill  and  stood  among  weathered  tombstones 

in  respect  to  those  pioneers  who  built  Harmony  Church  and  loved  it  with  a  passion  few  can  understand  today'.' 


'A  Friday-night  service  at  Berlin,  once  the  state's  highest-scoring  rural  community  for  efficiency 
in  rural  life.  But  there 'd  be  no  preacher  here  without  the  student-pastor  program!" 


THE  METHODIST  Church  at  Berlin,  W.  Va.,  is  the 
largest  on  the  Lewis  Circuit.  A  trim,  white  building, 
it  stands  beside  a  paved  road  along  with  a  few  homes, 
a  garage,  and  general  store.  The  effect  at  night,  when 
light  shines  through  simulated  stained-glass  windows, 
is  one  of  quiet  beauty.  There  were  Methodist  societies 
here  before  1830,  and  the  first  church  was  built  on  the 
site  in  1850.  The  present  building,  which  now  serves 
the  circuit  of  311  members  in  many  ways,  was  erected 
about  50  years  ago. 

This  is  bluegrass  country  where  fat,  sleek  cattle 
graze  on  sloping  meadows.  It  is  not  a  depressed  area, 
but  many  who  live  here  do  not  depend  on  farming 
for  their  livelihood.  Instead,  they  commute  daily  to 
jobs  in  Buckhannon  or  nearby  Weston.  There  is  still 
oldtime  magic  in  many  a  country  kitchen,  however, 
as  one  discovers  if  he  attends  a  church  supper  [see 
next  page]  and  beholds  hot,  fragrant  dishes  of  chicken, 
ham,  beef,  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 

The  student  pastor's  flock  comes  from  many  walks 
of  life.  They  are,  as  Joe  Geiger  says,  "in  need  of  an 
active  church  to  claim  them  and,  like  most  of  us,  can 
use  an  occasional  shove  in  the  right  direction'' 


"I  don't  suppose  little  Joe  will  remember 

any  of  our  days  in  the  big  parsonage  back  there 

in  the  hills  of  West  Virginia.  But  his  mother  and  his 

daddy  will  never  forget  the  fine  folk  we  knew,  and 

the  spiritual  values  we  found  among  them'.' 
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"Before  us,  prepared  by  loving  hands,  is  the  bounty 

of  the  earth  at  harvesttime.  This  is  the  hearty  fellowship  we  find  in 

a  simple  church  supper.  Here,  as  in  thousands  of  forsaken  little  churches 

across  the  land,  lie  the  roots  that  must  not  die,  for  they  are 

the  source  of  our  nation's  strength  and  salvation'.' 


I(/L  Hut  -AaIouXu  T^OtlitoOU. . . . 

JHLe  WAS  a  young  man  and  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  the  ministry..."  So  goes  a  passage  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rehoboth  Methodist  Church,  oldest  Protestant 
church  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  today  a  Methodist 
shrine  near  Union,  W.  Va.  The  new  preacher  was 
William  Phoebus,  and  the  man  who  sent  him  was 
Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  who  rode  where  many  of 
West  Virginia's   small  churches  stand  today. 

Paradoxically,  the  125  rural  churches  served  by 
Wesleyan's  25  student  pastors  have  a  membership  of 
8,000.  By  comparison,  the  city  of  Buckhannon  has 
1,500  Methodists.  In  one  sense,  little  has  changed 
since  the  "Prophet  of  the  Long  Road"  came  this  way, 
saw  the  need,  and  sent  young  men  to  fill  it. 


"Sidney  Davis,  the  college 

chaplain,  and  me  at  a  Communion 

table  used  by  Bishop  Asbury'.' 


"One  Communion  Sunday  at 
the  old  Buckhannon  Run  Church 
on  the  Lewis  Circuit" 


"It  was  not  easy  to  stand  at  this  door,  saying  good-bye  for  the  last  time  before  walking 

into  the  night,  closing  out  of  my  life— but  never  my  heart— those  two  full  years  in  the  valley'. 


mi  n 


METHODISTS   this   year  celebrated 
the  225th  anniversary  of  John  Wes- 

r\pa<ipr\  leyS  exPerience  MaY  24»  1738,  in  an 
JXtrauer  s  informal  prayer  meeting  in  Aldersgate 
Choice  Street,  London.  There  he  felt  his  heart 
"strangely  warmed"  with  an  ecstatic 
awareness  that  his  sins  were  forgiven. 
From  that  moment  forward,  Meth- 
odism began  to  march.  Throughout 
England,  "people  called  Methodists" 
organized  "societies,"  modeled  after 
the  original  student  club  given  that 
name  at  Oxford  University.  Methodist 
Societies  brimmed  with  energy  as  they 
sought  to  refonn  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. First  in  America  (1784),  later 
in  England,  Methodists  organized  as 
a  church. 

In  1749,  John  Wesley  preached 
this  Methodist  keynote  sermon  on  the 
Catholic  Spirit.  Slightly  abridged,  it 
is  the  Reader's  Choice  for  the  month 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Weldon  Gatlin,  now  associated  with 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

"No  sermon  could  be  more  attuned 
to  our  times,"  says  Dr.  Gatlin.  "He 
grasped  the  principle  that  progress 
means     change — and     a     variety     of 


opinion.  This  is  Weslej   at  his  best!" 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Norwood,  profes- 
sor of  history  of  Christianity  at  Gar- 
rett Theological  Seminary,  Evanston, 
111.,  agrees,  saying: 

"This  is  Wesley's  most  famous 
sermon,  most-abused  text,  most-mis- 
understood message,  and  most-useful 
contribution  to  Christian  unity  in  our 
own  time.  In  the  scriptural  'Is  thine 
heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thine?' 
he  finds  an  admirable  motto  for  de- 
velopment of  the  catholic  [ecumeni- 
cal] spirit — for  a  Christian  heart  needs 
to  be  right  as  well  as  warm.  Method- 
ists, rooted  in  the  Wesleyan  tradition, 
bring  to  ecumenical  discussions  today 
not  only  a  warm  heart  and  an  open 
hand  of  fellowship  but  also  a  well- 
founded  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Christian   faith." 

Since  its  first  issue,  Together's 
masthead  has  carried  the  "Is  thy  heart 
right?"  quotation.  If  you  haven't  noted 
it  lately,  turn  to  page  74. 

"The  only  trouble,"  one  reader  re- 
cently commented,  "is  that  Wesley 
was  ahead  of  his  time — and  few 
churchmen   have  caught   up." 

— Your  Editors 


John  Wesley's  A/lost  Famous  Sermon 


fatholic^    ' ' 


V. 


And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  lighted 
on  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  coming  to  meet 
him:  and  he  saluted  him,  and  said  to  him,  Is  thine 
heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thine?  And  Je- 
honadab answered,  It  is.  If  it  be,  give  me  thine 
hand.— 2  Kings  X.  15.  (KJV) 


J-  HOUGH  we  cannot  think  alike,  may  we  not  love 
alike?  May  we  not  be  of  one  heart,  though  we  are 
not  of  one  opinion?  Without  all  doubt,  we  may. 

Surely  the   example  of  Jehu  himself,   as  mixed   a 
character  as  he  was  of,  is  well  worthy  both  the  atten- 


tion and  imitation  of  every  serious  Christian.  Let  us 
consider  the  question  proposed  by  [elm  to  Jehonadab 
— 'Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?' 

It  is  certain,  Jehonadab  held  some-  opinions  which 
were  very  uncommon,  indeed  quite  peculiar  to  him- 
self. Jehu  (although  it  seems  to  have  been  his  manner, 
both  in  things  secular  and  religious,  to  drive  furiously  ) 
does  not  concern  himself  at  all  with  any  of  these  things. 

It  is  very  possible,  that  many  good  men  now  also 
may  entertain  peculiar  opinions;  and  some"  of  them 
may  be  as  singular  herein  as  even  Jehonadab  was.  And 
it  is  certain,  so  long  as  we  know  that  in  part,  that  all 
men  will  not  see  all  things  alike.  It  is  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  present  weakness  and  shortness  <>l 
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£  As  long  as  there  are  various  opinions,  there  will  he  various  ways  of  worshipping.  5 


human  understanding  that  several  men  will  be  of 
several  minds  in  religion  as  well  as  in  common  life. 
So  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
so  it  will  be  'till  the  restitution  of  all  things.' 

Although  every  man  necessarily  believes  that  every 
particular  opinion  which  he  holds  is  true  (for  to 
believe  any  opinion  is  not  true,  is  the  same  thing  as 
not  to  hold  it);  yet  no  man  can  be  assured  that  all 
his  own  opinions,  taken  together,  are  true.  Nay,  every 
thinking  man  is  assured  they  are  not;  seeing  humanum 
est  errare  et  nescire:  'to  be  ignorant  of  many  things, 
and  to  mistake  in  some,  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
humanity.'  He  knows,  in  the  general,  that  he  himself 
is  mistaken;  although  in  what  particulars  he  mistakes, 
he  does  not,  perhaps  he  cannot  know. 

I  say,  'perhaps  he  cannot  know';  for  who  can  tell 
how  far  invincible  ignorance  may  extend?  or  (that 
comes  to  the  same  thing)  invincible  prejudice? — which 
is  often  so  fixed  in  tender  minds,  that  it  is  afterwards 
impossible  to  tear  up  what  has  taken  so  deep  a  root. 
And  who  can  say,  unless  he  knew  every  circumstance 
attending  it,  how  far  any  mistake  is  culpable?  Seeing 
all  guilt  must  suppose  some  concurrence  of  the  will; 
of  which  He  can  only  judge  who  searcheth  the  heart. 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  allow  others  the 
same  liberty  of  thinking  which  he  desires  they  should 
allow  him;  and  will  no  more  insist  on  their  embracing 
his  opinions,  than  he  would  have  them  to  insist  on 
his  embracing  theirs.  He  bears  with  those  who  differ 
from  him,  and  only  asks  him  with  whom  he  desires  to 
unite  in  love  that  single  question,  'Is  thy  heart  right, 
as  my  heart  is  with  thy  hcartF 

We  may,  secondly,  observe,  that  here  is  no  inquiry 
made  concerning  Jehonadab's  mode  of  worship;  al- 
though it  is  highly  probable  there  was,  in  this  respect 
also,  a  very  wide  difference  between  them.  For  we 
may  well  believe  Jehonadab,  as  well  as  all  his  posterity, 
worshipped  God  at  Jerusalem:  whereas  Jehu  did  not: 
he  had  more  regard  to  state-policy  than  religion,  And, 
therefore,  although  he  slew  the  worshippers  of  Baal, 
and  'destroyed  Baal  out  of  Israel';  yet  from  the  con- 
venient sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  worship  of  'the  golden 
calves,'  he  'departed  not'  (2  Kings  x.  29). 

But  even  among  men  of  an  upright  heart,  men  who 
desire  to  'have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,'  it  must 
needs  be,  that,  as  long  as  there  are  various  opinions, 
there  will  be  various  ways  of  worshipping  God;  seeing 
a  variety  of  opinions  necessarily  implies  a  variety  of 
practice.  And  as,  in  all  ages,  men  have  differed  in 
nothing  more  than  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
Supreme  Being,  so  in  nothing  have  they  more  differed 
from  each  other,  than  in  the  manner  of  worshipping 
Him. 

Had  this  been  only  in  the  heathen  world,  it  would 
not  have  been  at  all  surprising:  for  we  know,  these 
'by'  their  'wisdom  knew  not  God';  nor,  therefore,  could 
they  know  how  to  worship  Him.  But  is  it  not  strange, 
that  even  in  the  Christian  world,  although  they  all 
agree  in  the  general,  'God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship    Him   must   worship    Him    in   spirit   and   in 


truth';  yet  the  particular  modes  of  worshipping  God 
are  almost  as  various  as  among  the  Heathens? 

And  how  shall  we  choose  among  so  much  variety? 
No  man  can  choose  for,  or  prescribe  to,  another.  But 
every  one  must  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  He  must  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind;  and  then  act  accord- 
ing to  the  best  light  he  has.  Nor  has  any  creatine 
power  to  constrain  another  to  walk  by  his  own  rule. 
God  has  given  no  right  to  any  of  the  children  of  men 
thus  to  lord  it  over  the  conscience  of  his  brethren;  bul 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself,  as  every  man  rausl 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God. 

Although,  therefore,  every  follower  of  Christ  is 
obliged,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  institution, 
to  be  a  member  of  some  particular  congregation  or 
other,  some  Church,  as  it  is  usually  termed  (which 
implies  a  particular  manner  of  worshipping  God;  for 
'two  cannot  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed');  yet 
none  can  be  obliged  to  prefer  this  or  that  congregation 
to  another,  this  or  that  particular  manner  of  worship. 


KNOW  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  place 
of  our  birth  fixes  the  Church  to  which  we 
ought  to  belong;  that  one  who  is  born  in  England, 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  that  which  is  styled  the 
Church  of  England;  and  consequently,  to  worship 
God  in  the  particular  manner  which  is  prescribed  by 
that  Church. 

I  was  once  a  zealous  maintainer  of  this;  but  I  find 
many  reasons  to  abate  of  this  zeal.  I  fear  it  is  attended 
with  such  difficulties  as  no  reasonable  man  can  get 
over.  Not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  if  this  rule  had 
took  place,  there  could  have  been  no  Beformation 
from  Popery;  seeing  it  entirely  destroys  the  right  of 
private  judgement,  on  which  that  whole  Beformation 
stands. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  presume  to  impose  my  mode 
of  worship  on  any  other.  My  belief  is  no  rule  for 
another.  I  ask  not,  therefore,  of  him  with  whom  I 
would  unite  in  love.  Are  you  of  my  church,  of  my 
congregation?  Do  you  receive  the  same  form  of  church 
government,  and  allow  the  same  church  officers,  with 
me?  Do  you  join  in  the  same  form  of  prayer  wherein 
I  worship  God?  I  inquire  not,  Do  you  receive  the  sup- 
per of  the  Lord  in  the  same  posture  and  manner  that 
I  do?  nor  whether,  in  the  administration  of  baptism, 
you  agree  with  me  in  admitting  sureties  for  the  bap- 
tized; in  the  manner  of  administering  it;  or  the  age  of 
those  to  whom  it  should  be  administered.  Nay,  I  ask 
not  of  you  (as  clear  as  I  am  in  my  own  mind), 
whether  you  allow  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  at 
all.  Let  all  these  things  stand  by;  my  only  question  is 
this,  'Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?' 

But  what  is  properly  implied  in  the  question?  I  do 
not  mean,  What  did  Jehu  imply  therein?  But,  What 
should  a  follower  of  Christ  understand  thereby,  when 
he  proposes  it  to  any  of  his  brethren?     (Cont'd  Pg.  46) 
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That  Man  WESLEY 


I 


N  THE  mid  1700s,  in  West  Cornwall,  England,  a  little  girl 
went  with  her  grandmother  to  hear  John  Wesley  preach.  Later 
she  told  her  mother:  "A  man  was  speaking  to  the  people,  and 
they  were  all  crying,  and  he  wasn't  scolding  them." 

Still  apparent  today  are  the  intellectual  force,  the  relentless 
logic,  the  broad  vision  and  penetrating  insight  behind  such  great 
sermons  as  Wesley's  on  the  Catholic  Spirit.  But  in  cold  type, 
they  do  not  cause  men  to  weep. 

What,  then,  was  the  magic  power  that  brought  mobs  to  a  halt, 
sparked  a  religious  revival  that  swept  continents,  and  made  John 
Wesley — according  to  a  distinguished  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  Kenneth  Slack — "the  most  influential  English  figure 
in  the  religious  story  of  the  world"?  One  contemporary  biographer 
said  of  him  that  he  "enjoyed  the  profoundest  tranquillity  whilst 
creating  around  him  the  most  intense  excitement." 

It  could  not  have  been  his  physical  appearance  alone,  remark- 
able as  that  was.  He  was  a  small  man,  only  five  feet  four  inches 
tall,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  piercing  eyes,  clear  complexion,  and 
a  neatness  of  dress  and  cleanliness  of  body  that  must  have  been 
in  sharp  contrast  with  many  in  the  throngs  that  rallied  to  him. 
But  the  little  man  from  Epworth  and  Oxford  was  a  man  afire — 
afire  with  the  message  of  salvation  that  was  his  at  Aldersgate 
— and  the  forgotten  people  of  England  were  hungry  for  his 
words.  He  had  laid  aside  convenience  and  convention;  he  did 
not  rant  or  scream.  John  Nelson,  a  convert,  wrote  of  him: 

"As  he  took  the  stand,  he  stroked  back  his  hair  and  turned 
his  face  towards  where  I  stood  and,  I  thought,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
I  thought  his  whole  discourse  was  aimed  at  me.  When 


me 


he  had  done,  I  said,  'This  man  can  tell  the  secrets  of  my  heart.' ' 
Wesley  put  preaching  above  any  other  aspect  of  his  work,  but 
no  brass  bands  or  organized  rallies  preceded  him  from  town  to 
town.  His  crowds  were  tremendous,  yet  his  approach  was  as 
simple  as  that  described  in  his  Journal  after  Sandgate: 

"At  seven  I  walked  [into]  the  poorest  and  most  contemptible 
part  of  the  town;  and,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  street  with 
John  Taylor,  began  to  sing  the  Hundredth  Psalm.  Three  or  four 
people  came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  who  soon  increased 
to  four  or  five  hundred.  I  suppose  there  might  be  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  before  I  had  done  preaching.  Observing  the 
people,  when  I  had  done,  stood  gaping  and  staring  upon  me, 
with  the  most  profound  astonishment,  I  told  them:  'If  you  desire 
to  know  who  I  am,  my  name  is  John  Wesley.  At  five  in  the 
evening,  with  God's  help,  I  design  to  preach  here  again.' ' 

And  preach  he  did,  at  five,  on  a  hillside  "covered  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,"  to  a  multitude  moved  almost  miraculously  by 
the  power  of  his  words.  —Herman  B.  Teeter 
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£Hold  you  fast  that  which  you  believe  is  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  I  will 


The  first  tiling  implied  is  this:  Is  thy  heart  right 
with  God?  Dost  thou  believe  His  being,  and  His  per- 
fections? His  eternity,  immensity,  wisdom,  power?  His 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth?  Dost  thou  believe  that  He 
now  'upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  Power'? 
and  that  He  governs  even  the  most  minute,  even  the 
most  noxious,  to  His  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  them 
that  love  Him?  Hast  thou  a  divine  evidence,  a  super- 
natural conviction,  of  the  things  of  God?  Dost  thou 
'walk  by  faith  not  by  sight'?  looking  not  at  temporal 
things,  but  things  eternal? 

Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  'God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever'?  Is  He  revealed  in  diy  soul? 
Dost  thou  know  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified?  Does 
He  dwell  in  thee,  and  thou  in  Him?  Is  He  formed  in 
thy  heart  by  faith? 


S  THY  faith  filled  with  the  energy  of  love?  Dost 
thou  love  God  'with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength'? 
Dost  thou  seek  all  thy  happiness  in  Him  alone?  And 
dost  thou  find  what  thou  seekest?  Does  thy  soul  con- 
tinually 'magnify  the  Lord,  and  thy  spirit  rejoice  in 
God  thy  Saviour'?  Having  learned  'in  everything  to 
give  thanks,'  dost  thou  find  'it  is  a  joyful  and  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  thankful?  Is  God  the  centre  of  thy  soul,  the 
sum  of  all  thy  desires?  Art  thou  accordingly  laying  up 
thy  treasure  in  heaven,  and  counting  all  things  else 
dung  and  dross? 

Art  thou  employed  in  doing,  'not  thy  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  thee' — of  Him  that  sent 
thee  down  to  sojourn  here  awhile,  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  a  strange  land,  till,  having  finished  the  work  He 
hath  given  thee  to  do,  thou  return  to  thy  Father's 
house? 

Is  it  thy  meat  and  drink  'to  do  the  will  of  thy 
Father  which  is  in  heaven'?  Is  thine  eye  single  in  all 
things?  always  fixed  on  Him?  always  looking  unto 
Jesus?  Dost  thou  point  at  Him  in  whatsoever  thou 
doest?  in  all  thy  labour,  thy  business,  thy  conversation? 

Does  the  love  of  God  constrain  thee  to  serve  Him 
with  fear,  to  'rejoice  unto  Him  with  reverence'?  Art 
thou  more  afraid  of  displeasing  God,  than  either  of 
death  or  hell?  Is  nothing  so  terrible  to  thee  as  the 
thought  of  offending  the  eyes  of  His  glory?  Upon  this 
ground,  dost  thou  'hate  all  evil  ways,'  every  transgres- 
sion of  His  holy  and  perfect  law;  and  herein  'exercise 
thyself,  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God,  and  toward  man'? 

Is  thy  heart  right  toward  thy  neighbour?  Dost  thou 
love,  as  thyself,  all  mankind,  without  expression?  'If 
you  love  those  only  that  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye?' 
Do  you  'love  your  enemies'?  Is  your  soul  full  of  good- 
will, of  tender  affection,  toward  them?  Do  you  love 
even  the  enemies  of  God,  the  unthankful  and  unholy? 
Do  your  bowels  yearn  over  them?  Could  you  'wish 
yourself'  temporally  'accursed'  for  their  sake?  And  do 
you  show  this  by  'blessing  them  that  curse  you,  and 


praying  for  those  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  per- 
secute you'? 

Do  you  show  your  love  by  your  works?  While  you 
have  time,  as  you  have  opportunity,  do  you  in  fact  'do 
good  to  all  men,'  neighbours  or  strangers,  friends  or 
enemies,  good  or  bad?  Do  you  do  them  all  the  good 
you  can;  endeavouring  to  supply  all  their  wants;  as- 
sisting them  both  in  body  and  soul,  to  the  uttermost 
of  your  power? — If  thou  art  thus  minded,  may  every 
Christian  say,  yea,  if  thou  art  but  sincerely  desirous  of 
it,  and  following  on  till  thou  attain,  then  'thy  heart  is 
right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart.' 

7/  it  be,  give  me  thy  hand.'  I  do  not  mean,  'Be  of 
my  opinion.'  You  need  not:  I  do  not  expect  or  desire  it. 
Neither  do  I  mean,  T  will  be  of  your  opinion.'  I  can- 
not: it  does  not  depend  on  my  choice:  I  can  no  more 
think,  than  I  can  see  or  hear,  as  I  will.  Keep  your 
opinion:  I  mine;  and  that  as  steadily  as  ever.  You  need 
not  even  endeavour  to  come  over  to  me,  or  bring  me 
over  to  you.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  dispute  those  points, 
or  to  hear  or  speak  one  word  concerning  them.  Let 
all  opinions  alone  on  one  side  and  the  other:  only  'give 
me  thine  hand.' 

I  do  not  mean,  'Embrace  my  modes  of  worship';  or, 
'I  will  embrace  yours.'  This  also  is  a  thing  which  does 
not  depend  either  on  your  choice  or  mine.  We  must 
both  act  as  each  is  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 
Hold  you  fast  that  which  you  believe  is  most  accept- 
able to  God,  and  I  will  do  the  same. 

I  believe  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government 
to  be  scriptural  and  apostolical.*  If  you  think  the  Pres- 
byterian or  Independent  is  better,  think  so  still,  and 
act  accordingly. 

I  believe  infants  ought  to  be  baptized;  and  that  this 
may  be  done  either  by  dipping  or  sprinkling.  If  you  are 
otherwise  persuaded,  be  so  still,  and  follow  your  own 
persuasion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  forms  of  prayer  are  of  ex- 
cellent use,  particularly  in  the  great  congregation, 
act  suitably  to  your  own  judgment. 

My  sentiment  is,  that  I  ought  not  to  forbid  water, 
wherein  persons  may  be  baptized;  and  that  I  ought  to 
eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  as  a  memorial  of  my  dying 
Master:  however,  if  you  are  not  convinced  of  this,  act 
according  to  the  light  you  have.  I  have  no  desire  to 
dispute  with  you  one  moment  upon  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding heads.  Let  all  these  smaller  points  stand  aside. 
Let  them  never  come  into  sight.  'If  thine  heart  is  as 
my  heart,'  if  thou  lovest  God  and  all  mankind,  I  ask 
no  more:  'give  me  thine  hand.' 

I  mean,  first,  love  me:  and  that  not  only  as  thou 
lovest  all  mankind;  not  only  as  thou  lovest  thine 
enemies,  or  the  enemies  of  God,  those  that  hate  thee, 


*  "But  not  'apostolh-  succession.'  "  Until  he  was  43,  in  1746,  Wesley 
subscribed  to  the  Anglican  High  Church  tenet  that  bishops  were  in  direct 
succession  from  the  apostles.  A  book  by  Lord  King  convinced  him  that 
.apostolic  succession  was  a  "(able  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prove." 
Bishops  were  not  an  "order" — rather  ordained  men  set  apart  for  administra- 
tive duties.  So,  in  1784  when  he  sent  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  to  America  to 
help  launch  Methodism  as  a  church,  it  was  as  a  "superintendent."  (But 
the  unpredictable  Americans  preferred  the  old  title  'bishop.")  See  John 
Wesley  Completes  a  Decision.  Together,  February,  1963,  page  26;  also 
Bishop  F.    Gerald   Ensley's  article  that   follows    it. — Editors. 
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Four  laymen  joined 

John  Wesley  and  five  other 

clergymen  at  Methodism's 

first  conference,  held 

at  the  Foundry  in  London 

in  June,  1744.   They 

discussed  what  to  teach, 

how  to  teach,  and 

what  to  do. 


that  'despitefully  use  thee,  and  persecute  thee';  not 
only  as  a  stranger,  as  one  of  whom  thou  knowest 
neither  good  nor  evil, — I  am  not  satisfied  with  this, — 
no;  'if  thine  heart  be  right,  as  mine  with  thy  heart,' 
then  love  me  with  a  very  tender  affection,  as  a  friend 
that  is  closer  than  a  brother;  as  a  brother  in  Christ,  a 
fellow  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  a  fellow  soldier 
engaged  in  the  same  warfare,  under  the  same  Captain 
of  our  salvation.  Love  me  as  a  companion,  in  the  king- 
dom and  patience  of  Jesus,  and  a  joint  heir  of  His 
glory. 

Love  me  (but  in  a  higher  degree  than  thou  dost 
the  bulk  of  mankind)  with  the  love  that  is  long-suffer- 
ing and  kind;  that  is  patient, — I  am  ignorant  or  out  of 
the  way,  bearing  and  not  increasing  my  burden;  and 
is  tender,  soft,  and  compassionate  still;  that  envieth 
not,  if  at  any  time  it  please  God  to  prosper  me  in  His 
work  even  more  than  thee.  Love  me  with  the  love  that 
is  not  provoked,  either  at  my  follies  or  infirmities;  or 
even  at  my  acting  ( if  it  should  sometimes  so  appear  to 
thee)  not  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Love  me  as  to 
think  no  evil  of  me;  to  put  away  all  jealousy  and  evil- 
surmising.  Love  me  with  the  love  that  covcretJi  all 
things;  that  never  reveals  either  my  faults  or  infirmities 
— that  believeth  all  things;  is  always  willing  to  think 
the  best,  to  put  the  fairest  construction  on  all  my  words 
and  actions, — that  hopeth  all  things;  either  that  the 
thing  related  was  never  done;  or  not  done  with  such 
circumstances  as  are  related;  or,  at  least,  that  it  was 
done  with  a  good  intention,  or  in  a  sudden  stress  of 
temptation.  And  hope  to  the  end,  that  whatever  is 
amiss  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  corrected;  and 
whatever  is  wanting,  supplied,  through  the  riches  of 
His  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 

I  mean,  secondly,  commend  me  to  God  in  all  thy 
prayers;  wrestle  with  Him  in  my  behalf,  that  He  would 
speedily  correct  what  He  sees  amiss,  and  supply  what 
is  wanting  in  me.  In  thy  nearest  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  beg  of  Him  who  is  then  very  present  with 


thee,  that  my  heart  may  be  more  as  thy  heart,  more 
right  both  toward  God  and  toward  man;  that  I  may 
have  a  fuller  conviction  of  things  not  seen,  and  a 
stronger  view  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;  may 
more  steadily  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight;  and  more 
earnestly  grasp  eternal  life. 


r^xjv  MEAN,  thirdly,  provoke  me  to  do  good  works. 
kJ?-^  Second  thy  prayer,  as  thou  hast  opportunity, 
by  speaking  to  me,  in  love,  whatsoever  thou  believest 
to  be  for  my  soul's  health.  Quicken  me  in  the  work 
which  God  has  given  me  to  do,  and  instruct  me  how 
to  do  it  more  perfectly.  Yea,  'smite  me  friendly,  and 
reprove  me,'  whereinsoever  I  appear  to  thee  to  be 
doing  rather  my  own  will,  than  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  me.  O  speak  and  spare  not,  whatever  thou  be- 
lievest  may  conduce,  either  to  the  amending  my  faults. 
the  strengthening  my  weakness,  the  building  me  up  in 
love,  or  the  making  me  more  fit,  in  any  kind,  for  the 
Master's  use. 

I  mean,  lastly,  love  me  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  So  far  as  in  conscience  thou  canst 
(retaining  still  thy  own  opinions,  and  thy  own  manner 
of  worshipping  God),  join  with  me  in  the  work  ol 
God;  and  let  US  go  on  hand  in  hand.  And  thus  far,  it 
is  certain,  thou  mayest  go.  Speak  honourably,  wherever 
thou  art,  of  the  work  of  God,  by  whomsoever  He 
works,  and  kindly  of  1 1  is  messengers.  And,  if  it  be  in 
thy  power,  not  only  sympathize  with  them  when  the) 
are  in  any  difficulty  or  distress,  but  give  them  a  cheer- 
ful and  effectual  assistance,  that  the)  ma)  glorif)  God 
on  thy  behalf. 

Two  things  should  be  observed  in  regard  to  what 
has  been  spoken  under  this  last  head:  the  one.  that 
whatsoever  love,  whatsoever  offices  of  love,  whatsoever 
spiritual  or  temporal  assistance.  I  claim  from  him 
whose  heart  is  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  his,  the  same 
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£  A  man  of  a  catholic  spirit  .  .  .  gives  his  hand  to  all  whose  hearts  are  right  with  his.  3 


I  am  ready,  by  the  grace  of  God,  according  to  my 
measure,  to  give  him:  the  other,  that  I  have  not  made 
this  claim  in  behalf  of  myself  only,  but  of  all  whose 
heart  is  right  toward  God  and  man,  that  we  may  all 
love  one  another  as  Christ  hath  loved  us. 

One  inference  we  may  make  from  what  has  been 
said.  We  may  learn  from  hence,  what  is  a  catholic 
[universal]  spirit. 

There  is  scarce  any  expression  which  has  been  more 
grossly  misunderstood,  and  more  dangerously  mis- 
applied, than  this;  but  it  will  be  easy  for  any  who 
calmly  consider  the  preceding  observations,  to  correct 
any  such  misapprehensions  of  it,  and  to  prevent  any 
such  misapplication. 

For,  from  hence  we  may  learn,  first,  that  a  catholic 
spirit  is  not  speculative  latitudinarianism.  It  is  not  an 
indifference  to  all  opinions;  this  is  the  spawn  of  hell, 
not  the  offspring  of  heaven.  This  unsettledness  of 
thought,  this  being  'driven  to  and  fro,  and  tossed  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,'  is  a  great  curse,  not  a 
blessing;  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  not  a  friend,  to  true 
Catholicism. 

A  man  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit  has  not  now  his 
religion  to  seek.  He  is  fixed  as  the  sun  in  his  judg- 
ment concerning  the  main  branches  of  Christian 
doctrine.  It  is  true,  he  is  always  ready  to  hear  and 
weigh  whatsoever  can  be  offered  against  his  princi- 
ples; but  as  this  does  not  show  any  wavering  in  his 
own  mind,  so  neither  does  it  occasion  any.  He  does  not 
halt  between  two  opinions,  nor  vainly  endeavour  to 
blend  them  into  one. 

Observe  this,  you  who  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are 
of:  who  call  yourselves  men  of  a  catholic  spirit,  only 
because  you  are  of  a  muddy  understanding;  because 
your  mind  is  all  in  a  mist;  because  you  have  no  settled, 
consistent  principles,  but  are  for  jumbling  all  opinions 
together.  Go  and  learn  die  first  elements  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  then  shall  you  learn  to  be  of  a  truly 
catholic  spirit. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn,  secondly, 
that  a  catholic  spirit  is  not  any  kind  of  practical  lati- 
tudinarianism. It  is  not  indifference  as  to  public  wor- 
ship, or  as  to  the  outward  manner  of  performing  it. 
The  man  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  having  weighed  all 
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".  .  .  The  Methodist  Church  .  .  .  is  also  an 
inherent  part  0/  the  Church  Universal, 
which  is  composed  of  all  who  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior,  and  which  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed  we  declare  to  be  the  holy 
catholic  church." 

— Discipline  of 

The  Methodist  Church 


things  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  has  no  doubt, 
no  scruple  at  all,  concerning  that  particular  mode  of 
worship  wherein  he  joins.  Therefore,  without  rambling 
hither  and  thither,  he  cleaves  close  thereto,  and  praises 
God  for  the  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

Hence  we  may,  thirdly,  learn  that  a  catholic  spirit 
is  not  indifference  to  all  congregations.  This  is  another 
sort  of  latitudinarianism,  no  less  absurd  and  unscrip- 
tural  than  the  former.  But  it  is  far  from  a  man  of  a 
truly  catholic  spirit.  He  is  fixed  in  his  congregation  as 
well  as  his  principles.  He  is  united  to  one,  not  only 
in  spirit,  but  by  all  the  outward  ties  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship. There  he  partakes  of  all  the  ordinances  of 
God.  There  he  receives  the  supper  of  the  Lord.  There 
he  pours  out  his  soul  in  public  prayer,  and  joins  in  pub- 
lic praise  and  thanksgiving.  There  he  rejoices  to  hear 
the  word  of  reconciliation,  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  With  these  his  nearest,  his  best-loved  brethren,  on 
solemn  occasions,  he  seeks  God  by  fasting.  These  par- 
ticularly he  watches  over  in  love,  as  they  do  over  his 
soul;  admonishing,  exhorting,  comforting,  reproving, 
and  every  way  building  up  each  other  in  faith.  These 
he  regards  as  his  own  household;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  God  has  given  him,  naturally 
cares  for  them,  and  provides  that  they  may  have  all 
the  things  that  are  needful  for  life  and  godliness. 


UT  while  he  is  fixed  in  his  religious  princi- 
ples, in  which  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus;  while  he  adheres  to  that  worship  of 
God  which  he  judges  to  be  most  acceptable  in  His 
sight;  and  while  he  is  united  by  the  tenderest  and 
closest  ties  to  one  particular  congregation — his  heart  is 
enlarged  toward  all  mankind,  those  he  knows  and 
those  he  does  not;  he  embraces  with  strong  and  cordial 
affection  neighbours  and  strangers,  friends  and  ene- 
mies. This  is  catholic  or  universal  love.  And  he  that 
has  this  is  of  a  catholic  spirit.  For  love  alone  gives  the 
title  to  this  character:  catholic  love  is  a  catholic  spirit. 

A  man  of  a  catholic  spirit  is  one  who  gives  his  hand 
to  all  whose  hearts  are  right  with  his  heart. 

One  who  knows  how  to  value,  and  praise  God  for, 
all  the  advantages  he  enjoys,  with  regard  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  of  God,  the  true  scriptural  manner 
of  worshipping  Him,  and,  above  all,  his  union  with  a 
congregation  fearing  God  and  working  righteousness. 

One  who,  retaining  these  blessings  with  the  strictest 
care,  keeping  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  at  the  same 
time  loves — as  friends,  as  brethren  in  the  Lord,  as 
members  of  Christ  and  children  of  God,  as  joint  par- 
takers now  of  the  present  kingdom  of  God,  and  fellow 
heirs  of  His  eternal  Kingdom — all,  of  whatever  opinion 
or  worship,  or  congregation,  who  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  who  love  God  and  man;  who,  rejoicing 
to  please,  and  fearing  to  offend  God,  are  careful  to 
abstain  from  evil,  and  zealous  of  good  works. 

He  is  the  man  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  who  bears 
all  these  continually  upon  his  heart. 
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of  the  Talents- 
Vermont  Style! 


I 


T  WAS  AN  energetic,  talented  group  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  who  proved  that  the  parable  of  the 
talents  is  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  when  Jesus 
told  it  to  his  disciples.  Using  their  skills  and  imagina- 
tion, plus  lots  of  energy,  members  of  Grace  Methodist 
Church  in  the  town  of  Essex  Junction,  Vt,  turned  a 
small  investment  into  a  tidy  sum  for  the  church's 
conference  apportionment. 

Each  of  the  88  members  participating  in  the  project 
was  given  a  new  $1  bill  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Each 
then  invested  this  grubstake  in  some  kind  of  project 
to  turn  a  profit  for  the  church. 

Making  and  selling  and  doing,  they  made  use  of 
most  leisure  moments  during  the  next  three  weeks. 
One  member  went  into  the  cake-decorating  business. 
Another  painted  a  sign  for  the  family's  roadside  cold- 
drink  stand,  and  donated  the  money  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  paid  to  a  professional  sign  painter. 
A  family  pooled  dollars  to  buy  greeting  cards  and 
gift  wrappings  for  resale.  Services  ranged  from  hand- 
tinting  photographs  to  car-washing  and  floor-polish- 
ing, with  home-baking  the  most  popular  project.  Two 
teen-age  sisters  potted  and  sold  house  plants.  A  physi- 
cian photographed  the  projects  and  sold  the  pictures 
to  illustrate  a  newspaper  article. 

There  was  plenty  to  keep  everyone  busy — including 
small  fry  and  oldsters.  Whether  the  call  was  for  nimble 
fingers  or  elbow  grease,  fancywork  or  handiwork, 
kitchen  skills  or  toil  on  hands  and  knees,  artistic  talent 
or  practical  production  know-how,  someone  stood  by 
to  provide  it — with  the  extra  ingredient  of  enthusiasm. 

Some  of  the  workers  found  they  could  not  even 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  the  newfound  products 
and  services  they  were  making  available.  And,  as 
an  unexpected  fringe  benefit,  many  of  the  customers 
seemed  more  delighted  than  the  energetic  church 
workers  themselves! 

When  the  three  busy  weeks  were  up,  the  workers 
gathered  at  a  fellowship  supper  to  tally  the  results. 
They  found  that  their  original  investment  had  grown 
to  almost  $600 — a  680  percent  increase!  Even  more 
important,  in  the  words  of  one  participant,  was  the 
feeling  of  neighborliness  and  co-operation  and  sheer 
enjoyment  which  the  project  fostered  within  the  Grace 
Methodist  Church  family. 

That's   something  no  amount  of  money  can  buy! 

— Ione  Lacy  Keenan 
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A  stale  forester  built  birdhouses. 


He  collected  empty  pop  bottles. 


She  turned  corsages  into  cash. 
Only  7,  her  pot  holders  made  S9.20. 


3    A  veterinarian  waxed  floors. 
He  ground  up  horseradish. 


She  made  her  kitchen  a  bakery. 


This  mailman  repaired  TV  sets. 
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Weekly  Meditations  by  Ministers  on  International  Sunday  School  Lessons 


DAVID    I.    PALMER      JACK  T.  HANFORD 
Tene  Haute,  Ind.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


H.  E.  HAYWARD    THOMAS  K.  FARLEY 
Ithaca,    N.Y.  Riverside,    Calif. 


OCTOBER  6 

For  we  are  fellow  workmen  for 
God;  you  are  God's  field,  God's 
building. — 1  Corinthians  3:9 

"  <"*ff  AM  against  it!  I  think  it's  a  lot 
r^j  of  nonsense!"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  one  trustee  at  a  small  church 
official-board  meeting. 

The  other  members  were  not  sur- 
prised, because  he  usually  was  against 
something.  This  time  it  was  a  plan  of 
the  committee  on  hospitals  and  homes 
to  divide  board  members  into  five 
groups,  and  have  each  group  visit 
one  of  the  Methodist  hospitals  or 
homes  in  the  conference. 

Despite  the  man's  protests,  the 
board  adopted  the  plan,  and  he  was 
assigned  to  accompany  two  couples  to 
a  Methodist  home  for  boys.  On  the 
day  of  the  tour,  one  of  the  two 
couples  reported  illness  in  the  family 
and  the  other  unexpected  company — 
and  could  not  go.  Still  protesting,  but 
out  of  "loyalty  to  my  church,"  he  went 
alone  to  visit  the  school. 

As  the  superintendent  conducted 
him  on  a  tour  of  the  school,  they  came 
to  a  quiet  corner  of  the  campus  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  hedge. 

"This  is  Bible  Park,"  the  superin- 
tendent explained.  "Many  of  our  boys 
become  quite  discouraged  when  a 
parent  makes  promises  that  are  never 
kept.  Sometimes  it  is  a  promise  of  go- 
ing home,  of  a  new  mother,  or  a  gift. 
Such  promises  are  seldom  kept,  and 
many    dreams    are    dashed    to    the 


ground.  Whenever  a  boy  is  disap- 
pointed, we  urge  him  to  come  out  to 
Bible  Park  and  pray  about  it  for  a 
while.  It  helps  a  lot." 

Just  then  the  superintendent  was 
called  to  his  office,  and  the  man  was 
left  sitting  alone  in  the  quiet  twilight. 
He  reflected  on  his  own  life;  his  own 
disappointments  and  loneliness.  And 
there  in  the  stillness,  he  asked  God  to 
renew  his  life  and  work  in  him. 

God  did  work  in  him.  He  no  longer 
was  a  perennial  "aginner"  but  a  new 
creation  in  Christ.  He  had  a  new  atti- 
tude, and  one  of  his  fellow  board 
members  commented,  "It  is  wonderful 
to  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
resigned." 

The  words  "You  are  God's  field" 
remind  us  that  God  is  still  anxious  to 
work  in  men's  lives  today,  and  that 
we  should  never  underestimate  his 
redeeming  power. 

$rag*r:  O  God,  help  us  to  have  faith 
in  thee  and  our  co-workers  in  Christ, 


"So  long  as  we  love,  we  serve-, 
so  long  as  we  are  loued  by 
others,  I  would  almost  say  that 
we  are  indispensable-,  and  no 
man  is  useless  while  he  has  a 
friend." 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


that  we  may  see  thy  redemptive  power 
at  work.  Amen. 

— DAVID  J.  PALMER 

OCTOBER  13 

Do  you  not  know  that  your  body 
is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  you,  which  you  have 
from  God?  You  are  not  your 
own,  you  were  bought  with  a 
price.  So  glorify  God  in  your 
body.—l  Corinthians  6:19-20 

(zTTHE  BIBLE  tells  us  who  we  are 
^JJ,  before  it  demands  what  we  are 
to  do.  Paul  affirms,  for  example,  we 
are  "a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
therefore,  "glorify  God!" 

Who  are  we  who  claim  to  be  Chris- 
tian? If  Christian,  we  are  the  "temple" 
or  the  body  of  Christ.  Paul's  favorite 
expression,  "in  Christ,"  describes  the 
existence  of  the  Christian.  To  be  "in 
Christ"  is  to  live  in  personal  relation- 
ship with  him.  To  be  the  body  of 
Christ  is  to  live  with  all  senses  alert 
to  the  presence  of  Christ.  Just  as 
oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
body,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (or  breath 
of  life)  is  needed  for  the  Christian  life. 

To  be  "in  Christ"  is  to  live  in  a 
personal  relationship  with  him  and  to 
live  within  the  community  of  Chris- 
tians. Paul  almost  equates  being  "in 
Christ"  with  being  in  the  church.  The 
Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  within  the  wor- 
shipping, sharing,  caring  community. 
We  are  the  body  or  shrine  of  Christ. 

"You  do  not  belong  to  yourselves; 
you  were  bought  at  a  price,"  reads  the 
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New  English  Bible  translation.  God 
loves  us  not  because  we  have  worth 
and  are  good;  we  have  worth  and  are 
enabled  to  do  the  good  because  God 
loves  us. 

There  is  no  self-made  Christian. 
Even  as  the  Christian  experiences 
great  achievement  he  says  with  Paul, 
"It  was  not  I  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  with  me.  ...  By  the  grace 
of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  (1  Corin- 
thians 15:10.) 

Grace  through  Christ  is  costly  grace. 
It  is  grace  at  the  price  of  suffering  on 
the  cross  for  our  reconciliation.  "You 
are  not  your  own;  you  were  bought 
with  a  price." 

By  costly  grace  through  grateful 
faith,  you  are  adopted  sons  and 
daughters  of  Christ.  Act  accordingly 
and  "so  glorify  God." 

Jlragpr:  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come.  / 
Come  as  the  fire  and  burn,  /  Come 
as  the  wind  and  cleanse,  /  Come  as 
the  light  and  reveal,  /  Convict,  con- 
vert, consecrate,  /  Until  we  are  wholly 
thine.  /  Amen.  (Author  unknown.) 

— JACK  T.  HANFORD 

OCTOBER  20 

Let  no  one  seek  his  own  good, 
but  the  good  of  his  neighbor. — 1 
Corinthians  10:24 

(j'r'ATEB  in  this  Corinthian  letter 
ji],  (11:20-22)  Paul  admonishes  his 
friends  for  selfish,  bad  manners  at  the 
Lord's  table.  Because  some  overate 
and  others  were  left  hungry,  Paul 
urged  them  to  eat  at  home.  At  fault 
was  "garden  variety"  selfishness — put- 
ting one's  own  interests  first,  obeying 
the  world's  cherished  wisdom,  "Look 
out  for  No.  1;  if  you  don't,  no  one 
else  will."  We  follow  in  their  train. 

Paul  might  say,  "Look  at  Christ." 
Our  Lord  would  not  have  endured  the 
cross  if  he  compared  his  neighbor's 
needs  to  his  own.  Man  believes  that 
self-interest  is  necessary  to  survival. 
Christ  asks  us,  Why  is  survival  neces- 
sary? The  world  says  defend  yourself. 
Christ  says  deny  yourself. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  self-interest.  The 
family  or  the  nations  or  a  nursery 
school — each  one  is  obsessed  with  the 
defense  of  its  own  interests.  We  be- 
lieve in  helping  others,  but  my  inter- 
ests must  be  served!  The  collision  of 
world  forces  is  a  collision  of  vastly 
complicated  self-interests.  Selfish 
things  may  be  good  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  selfish. 

Look  at  Christ.  In  the  shadow  of  his 
cross,  we  are  uncomfortable  because 
our  selfish  prosperity  prevents  fellow- 
ship with  our  world  neighbors.  In 
contemplation  on  his  ministry,  we  find 
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it  hard  to  regard  anyone  as  stranger, 
or  alien,  or  enemy,  or  anything  but 
neighbor  and  brother. 

Look  at  Christ.  In  the  fellowship  of 
his  church  you  will  need — no,  you 
will  want — to  seek  first  the  good  of 
your  neighbor. 

Jlraijrr:  We  acknowledge  thy  judg- 
ment upon  us,  our  Father,  for  our 
continued  concern  about  selfish  things. 
Forgive  us  and  renew  us  in  love  and 
service.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

— HOLLIS    E.     HAYWARD 

OCTOBER  27 

Love  is  patient  and  kind;  love 
is  not  jealous  or  boastful;  it  is 
not  arrogant  or  rude.  Love  does 
not  insist  on  its  own  way;  it  is 
not  irritable  or  resentful. — 1 
Corinthians  13:4-5 

ME  WANT  and  desperately  need 
to  be  loved.  We  are  not  whole 
persons  until  we  know  the  rich,  warm 
power  of  the  love  of  God  as  it  comes 
to  us  through  persons. 

So  we  seek  after  love,  sometimes 
by  resorting  to  the  behavior  of  a  bully, 
a  loudmouth,  a  clown,  or  a  profligate. 
Sometimes  we  seek  love  by  the  way 
we  dress,  groom  ourselves,  converse, 
or  perform  skills.  And  sometimes  we 
seek  more  wisely  through  the  mutual- 
ity of  friends  and  family. 

But  our  Scripture  indicates  that  we 
just  do  not  win  love  by  seeking  it. 
The  question  is  not  "Are  we  lovable?" 
but  "Do  we  love?"  In  the  Scripture, 
note  how  the  two  words  describing  the 
character  of  love — patient,  kind — re- 
late to  the  negative  words  which  tell 
what  love  is  not — jealous,  boastful, 
irritable,  resentful. 

Through  the  Scripture,  we  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  nature  of  love.  It  is 
a  positive  reaching  out  in  goodwill  to 
others.  It  says  to  us  that  when  we 
think  of  love  in  terms  of  ourselves,  we 
get  lost.  But  when  we  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  others,  it  has  power  for  them 
and  for  us. 

So,  in  our  loneliness  we  are  to  speak 
a  word  of  thoughtful  kindness,  or  do  a 
deed  of  loving  service  for  one  who 
does  not  expect  it  of  us.  In  our  dis- 
couragement, we  are  to  reach  clown 
into  the  depths  of  God's  love  and  find 
patience  when  our  own  patience  is 
gone.  Through  God's  power,  we  be- 
come lovable — because  we  love. 

$raijrr:  God  of  love,  grant  that  we 
will  open  our  lives  to  the  inflowing  of 
thy  love.  Help  us  to  love  others  with 
persistent  patience  and  selfless  kind- 
ness. Amen. 

— THOMAS  K.  FARLEY 


THE 

INSTRUMENT 

W  HEN  THE  rumbling,  majestic 
chords  of  the  organ  fill  our  church,  my 
heart  swells  with  every  beat.  It's  hard 
to  reali/.e  that  this  great  instrument 
once  was  forbidden  in  churches.  In 
fact,  some  of  our  ancestors  were  not 
allowed  to  listen  to  organ  music. 

The  first  organs  were  used  around 
200  B.C.  in  heathen  temples.  Later,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  Era,  they 
were  played  at  Roman  circuses — to 
drown  out  the  cries  of  Christ's  follow- 
ers as  they  were  martyred  and  the  pub- 
lic cheered.  Little  wonder  the  early 
Christians  regarded  the  organ  as  a 
heathen  instrument. 

Slowly,  however,  its  rich,  deep  tones 
won  the  organ  its  place  in  Christian 
worship  services.  First  to  permit  the 
organ  were  a  few  ancient  monasteries 
which  used  it  for  singing  classes.  Gradu- 
ally more  churches  installed  organs — 
to  help  worshipers  stay  on  pitch  while 
singing  their  prayers. 

Before  the  organ  could  win  church- 
wide  acceptance,  however,  it  had  to  be 
made  smaller  and  easier  to  play.  Me- 
dieval models  were  gigantic.  Teams  of 
men  pounded  the  slides  and  levers — 
forerunners  of  today's  keys — with  their 
fists.  That's  why  early  organists  were 
called  beaters.  This  cumbersome 
method  required  70  men  to  play  one 
model  installed  in  a  British  cathedral. 

Today,  by  contrast,  a  single  musician 
can  play  what  is  said  to  be  the  world's 
largest  organ — more  than  37  teet  long, 
with  600  stops  and  nearly  30,000  pipes. 
That  model  is  installed  in  a  Phila- 
delphia department  store. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  many  homes 
have  small  electric  organs — ideal  for 
family  songfests. 

But  to  most  of  us  the  organ  is  God's 

instrument.  Despite  its  pagan  past,  the 

organ    now    sets    the    sacred    mood    in 

wbich  we  wrap  our  deepest  devotions. 

— Id\  M.  Paedoe 


Mia  Aurbakken  of  tJic  Methodist  UN  office  chats  with  the  Indianans  before  a  briefing  session  in  the  UN  building. 


Hoosier  Methodist* 
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Dr.  Carl  D.   Soide 


HE  BROAD,  many-windowed 
tower  of  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters increasingly  is  recognized  as 
a  symbol  of  man's  hope  for  peace  on 
earth. 

Here,   by   debate   rather    than   by 
bombs,  men  attempt  to  resolve  the 
complex  questions  of  national  aspira- 
tion and  international  tension  upon  which  may  hinge 
the  continuation  of  human  history. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  persons  travel  to  New 
York  City  to  see  firsthand  how  representatives  of  all 
races  and  creeds  participate  in  the  far-ranging  work 
of  the  world  organization.  And  for  many  of  these 
visitors,  the  gateway  to  the  UN  is  the  Methodist 
United  Nations  office,  now  located  in  the  new  12-story 
Church  Center  at  the  United  Nations,  completed  only 
a  few  mondis  ago.  At  44th  Street  and  First  Avenue, 
directly   opposite   UN  headquarters,   this   symbol   of 


Christian  witness  for  peace  houses  the  peace-oriented 
offices  of  Methodism  and  many  other  denominations, 
as  well  as  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Meth- 
odists took  the  initiative  in  proposing  and  financing 
the  Center. 

On  the  11th  floor,  with  a  spectacular  view  of  the 
UN  complex  and  New  York's  East  River,  is  die  Meth- 
odist United  Nations  office,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Carl 
D.  Soule,  staff  member  of  die  Division  of  Peace  and 
World  Order  of  Methodism's  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns,  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bender,  UN  observer  for 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  and  an  executive 
of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service.  Each 
year,  Dr.  Soule  and  his  staff  brief  some  100  seminar 
groups  totaling  over  4,000  persons  on  the  history,  pur- 
pose, and  activity  of  die  UN.  Then  they  help  arrange 
guided  tours  dirough  the  headquarters. 

A  typical  pilgrimage  is  the  Hoosier  Methodist 
United    Nations    Seminar,    sponsored   jointly   by    the 
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the  UN 


Leaving  their  hotel  near  UN  headquarters,  a  group  of  seminar 
members  start  a  trek  to  see  the  HMS  Queen  Mary.  By  week's  end  most  of 
the  Indiana  visitors  had  little  trouble  finding  their  ivay  around  the  cily. 


Against  the  backdrop  of  a  large  mural  at  the  UN,  the  Hoosiers  line  up  for  a  group  portrait. 
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Passing  under  Brooklyn  bridge  on  a  boat  ride,  Roger  Young,  17, 

and  Lane  Aijrcs,  16,  turn  their  cameras  on  the  famed  Manhattan  skyline.  The  two  boys, 

both  of  Frankfort,  Ind.,  were  the  only  youths  attending  the  1962  seminar. 


Boards  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  three 
Indiana  Conferences.  This  year's  group  will  be  in  New 
York  October  21  to  25.  Most  participants  will  travel 
in  a  special  railroad  coach  from  Indianapolis  and  stay 
in  a  hotel  near  the  UN. 

Their  agenda  will  be  much  like  that  of  the  1962 
seminar  group  pictured  on  these  pages.  It  will  include 
briefings  and  tours  of  the  UN  headquarters  plus 
special  sight-seeing  tours  to  Methodist  points  of 
interest.  Four  evenings  of  free  time  will  allow  seminar 
members  to  attend  stage  plays,  concerts,  the  opera, 
television  broadcasts — or  to  rest  up  from  daytime 
activities. 

The  42  Indianans  on  last  year's  trip  arrived  in  New 
York  just  as  the  Cuban  crisis  erupted.  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  almost  unparalleled  tension,  the  words  at 
one  briefing  session  took  on  special  significance.  Miss 
Estelle  Linzer,  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations,  stressed  the  importance  of  the  UN 
as  a  forum  where  all  points  of  view  are  heard — even 
those  with  which  Americans  disagree.  The  UN,  she 
explained,  keeps  nations  talking  and,  under  pressure 
of  world  opinion,  prevents  them  from  resorting  to 
war  to  settle  their  differences. 

During  the  week  of  the  Hoosiers'  tour,  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  delegates  exchanged  some  of  the 
most  acrimonious  charges  and  the  boldest  confronta- 
tions ever  heard  in  the  UN.  But  although  the  two 
great  powers  threatened  each  odier  with  the  use  of 
force,  the  delegates  kept  talking.  Once  again,  a  po- 
tentially disastrous  armed  conflict  was  averted. 


John  Street  Church,  Methodism's  historic 
landmark  in  the  heart  of  New  York's  financial  district, 
was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Kilbuni  of  Loogootee 
and  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Rcnner  of  Poseyville,  Ind. 
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Cartoon  by   Charles    M.    Schulz.    ©   1903   by    Warner    Press,    Inc. 


'All   those  Xs  you're  marking  down  are  kisses — right?" 
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^RE  YOU  sometimes  secretly 
ashamed  of  your  folks?  Does  your 
mother's  hair  look  a  little  dowdy,  and 
her  figure  a  little  dumpy,  compared 
with  the  mothers  of  your  friends?  Is 
your  father's  face  too  hairy?  His  tum- 
my too  big?  His  voice  too  raspy? 

A  surprising  number  of  teen-agers 
have  such  feelings  about  their  parents. 
In  fact,  those  who  remain  consistently 
proud  of  their  mothers  and  fathers 
during  all  their  teen  years  are  un- 
usual. 

Your  feelings  about  your  parents 
have  undergone  quite  a  change.  When 
you  were  little,  your  mother  and 
father  seemed  perfect.  They  could  do 
no  wrong.  Your  mom  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  on  earth,  and  your 
dad  the  handsomest,  strongest  man. 
Now,  at  times,  you  feel  they  are  some- 
thing to  apologize  for.  Don't  you? 

The  change  comes  from  within  you, 
primarily.  You  used  to  depend  upon 
them  for  everything.  You  accepted 
orders  without  question.  Their  ap- 
proval was  the  greatest  reward  you 
could  receive.  But  now  that  you  are 
almost  grown,  you  have  to  become  a 
self-directing  person.  You  have  to 
think  your  own  thoughts.  Frequently 
they  differ  with  your  parents'  ideas. 
Many  times  each  week,  Mom  or  Dad 
says  "no"  when  you  want  them  to  say 
"yes."  They  limit  your  freedom.  Nat- 
urally, you  feel  critical. 


What  can  you  do?  First,  be  careful. 
Do  not  voice  all  your  criticisms.  Don't 
hurt  your  parents  unnecessarily.  Re- 
member, they  love  you  and  want  only 
the  best  for  you.  If  you  see  a  quarrel 
coming,  try  to  head  it  off.  If  you  can- 
not do  that,  hang  onto  your  temper. 
Getting  angry  only  makes  matters 
worse. 

Agree  in  advance  on  such  things 
as  the  use  of  the  car  or  the  hour  for 
returning  from  parties.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  spring  a  crisis. 
Try  to  prove  to  them  by  your  actions 
that  you  are  a  responsible  teen-ager. 
They  will  give  your  your  independence 
quickest  that  way. 

In  just  a  few  years,  your  attitvide 
will  change  again.  You  again  will 
realize  that  your  mom  and  dad  are 
wonderful  persons.  They  will  accept 
you  as  an  adult,  and  you  will  love  one 
another  dearly  all  the  rest  of  your 
lives. 
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/  am  a  boy,  15.  My  father  trill  sign 
my  application  for  a  drivers  license 
next  year  only  if  I  have  a  straight  A 
grade  average.  I  got  As  last  year,  but 
now  I'm  in  advanced  classes  and  the 
work  is  much  harder.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  up  my  extracurricular  activ- 
ities.  Isn't   my  father  expecting   too 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


much  of  me? — R.B.  He  may  well 
be.  School  work  is  getting  harder 
year  by  year.  A  grades  are  more  and 
more  difficult  to  earn,  particularly  for 
students  in  the  advanced  classes.  Per- 
haps he  should  be  satisfied  if  you 
maintain  a  B  or  B-plus  average.  Have 
him  talk  with  your  school  counselor 
about  this. 


oa 


/  want  to  devote  my  life  to  Chris- 
tian service.  When  I  told  my  parents, 
I  expected  them  to  be  glad.  ( My  fa- 
ther is  an  officer  in  our  church,  and 
my  mother  teaches  in  church  school.) 
But  instead  of  being  happy,  they 
scolded  me.  They  said  I  teas  too  young 
to  make  a  decision.  They  claimed  that 
church  workers  don't  earn  good  til- 
ings, and  tried  to  make  me  feel  like 
a  fool.  Why  arc  they  such  hypocrites? 
— M.L.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  intend 
to  be  hypocrites.  Main  parents  who 
profess  to  be  Christians  have  given 
similar  answers  to  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Talk  with  your  minister 
about  this.  Have  him  discuss  your 
decision  with  your  parents.  It  is  true 
that  many  church  workers  have  small 
incomes,  but  they  are  probably  the 
happiest  people  on  earth,  because 
they  are  doing  Cod's  work  and  help- 
ing those  about  them.  You  may  change 
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Bishop  Nail  Answers  Questions  About 


Is  God  ever  'retired'?  Of  course  not;  but  he  would  be  if  some 
people,  conscientiously  trying  to  harmonize  religion  and  science, 
had  their  way.  They  push  him  back,  back,  back,  until  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  set  the  universe  going  and  leave  the  rest  to  natural 
processes  following  his  natural  laws. 

Such  a  limited  God  is  the  God  of  the  Deists,  who  had  a  particular 
vogue  in  the  18th  century.  They  believed  that  "natural"  religion  must 
come  before  "revealed"  religion,  such  as  Christianity. 

In  contrast  to  the  Deists  are  the  Theists,  who  hold  that  God  is 
still  actively  at  work  and  not  "retired." 

What  about  errors  in  the  Bible?  There  are  inconsistencies  and 
inaccuracies,  hardly  "errors,"  for  the  word  implies  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  deceive.  Even  the  poetic  Chronicler  did  not  attempt  that. 

The  figures  in  die  books  of  Chronicles  do  not  agree  with  figures 
for  the  same  things  in  the  books  of  Kings;  in  fact,  the  Chronicler 
offers  his  accounts  in  rounded,  almost  stylized  numbers.  In  2  Chroni- 
cles 17,  he  gives  Jehoshaphat  1,160,000  soldiers  to  attend  him  in 
Jerusalem;  and  in  2  Chronicles  9,  he  records  that  Solomon  received 
$20  million  a  year  in  gold  alone.  Anyone  who  gets  bogged  down  in 
such  statistics  misses  the  point  that  even  such  armies  and  such  riches 
are  no  protection  when  compared  to  the  righteousness  of  God. 

Is  Sunday  the  week's  'first  day'?  The  Scriptures  call  it  that  (John 
20:1),  but  the  early  Christians  sometimes  called  it  the  Eighth  Day, 
with  good  reason.  For  them,  Sunday  was  more  than  a  sign  posted  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  of  days,  more  even  than  an  evidence 
that  God's  creative  power  had  come  to  a  resting-place  after  six  days 
of  work.  It  was,  as  Eugene  R.  Fairweather  has  said  in  a  brilliant 
book  on  The  Meaning  and  Message  of  Lent,  the  "image  of  eternal 
life  beyond  the  seven  days  of  time." 

Thus,  the  institution  of  Sunday  stands  for  something  more  than  a 
new  beginning:  it  is  the  Lord's  Day,  a  symbol  of  the  crucified  and 
risen  Lord.  Easter  might  well  be  called  "the  Sunday  of  Sundays." 

Uo  our  ministers  remarry  divorced  persons?  Yes,  when  the  min- 
ister has  satisfied  himself  that  (1)  a  divorced  person  is  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  factors  leading  to  the  failure  of  the  previous  marriage, 
(2)  he  is  sincerely  preparing  to  make  the  proposed  marriage  truly 
Christian,  and  (3)  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  adequate  prepara- 
tion and  counseling.  The  decision  is  not  made  by  any  law  of  the 
church,  but  by  the  minister  on  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  his 
interpretation  of  them. 

"Most  questions  about  religion  are,  at  center,  theological,"  sags  Bishop  Nail,  but  this  long- 
time Methodist  editor  adds,  "I  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  discussed  in  thoughts  and. 
words  all  can  understand."  He  is  a  former  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  and  since  1960 
has  been   episcopal  leader  of  the  Minnesota  Area. 
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your  decision  several  times  before  you 
finish  school.  Most  young  people  do. 
But  remember  that  you  alone  can 
choose  your  occupation.  When  the 
time  comes,  you  must  make  your  own 
decision. 
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7  am  a  college  freshman.  I  made  the 
mistake  of  drinking  heavily  at  a  party. 
While  I  was  drunk,  I  did  something 
I  never  dreamed  I  would  do.  Now  I'm 
going  to  have  a  baby.  I  plan  to  place 
it  for  adoption  and  to  continue  my 
education.  However,  some  friends  say 
I  should  keep  the  baby  and  try  to 
provide  a  home  for  it  by  myself.  What 
do  you  think  would  be  best? — R.N. 
People  who  have  studied  the  lives  of 
babies  born  to  unwed  mothers  agree 
that  it  is  best  for  them  to  be  placed  for 
adoption.  Make  arrangements  to  do 
so  through  a  licensed  adoption  agency. 
Then  you  can  be  sure  that  a  good 
home  will  be  selected  for  your  baby. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  what  happened. 
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/  am  a  girl,  15,  and  I  have  always 
talked  things  over  freely  with  my 
mother.  However,  my  new  girl  friend 
tells  me  I  shouldn't.  She  never  tells 
her  mom  anything.  She  says  she  avoids 
trouble  that  way.  Is  she  right? — J.K. 
She  is  wrong.  The  best  homes  are 
those  where  the  members  love  and 
trust  one  another  and  discuss  things 
frankly  together.  Your  mother  under- 
stands you  and  helps  you.  Keep  on 
confiding  in  her.  She  is  your  best 
friend. 
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My  sister  wrote  to  a  girl  classmate 
telling  her  she  loved  her.  She  also 
said  she  loved  other  girls  in  the  same 
school.  Is  it  normal  for  girls  of  14  to 
feel  this  way  toward  each  other? — 
E.B.  Girls  of  14  often  have  strong 
emotional  attachments  which  they  call 
love,  particularly  if  they  have  not  yet 
become  interested  in  boys.  However, 
it  is  a  feeling  different  from  that  which 
they  have  later  when  they  begin  to 
like  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 
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My  trouble  is  with  Dad.  I'm  a  boy 
15,  but  he  treats  me  like  I  was  half 
that  age.  When  I  brought  home  a  bad 
report  card,  he  took  off  his  belt  and 
strapped  me.  I  was  so  mad,  I  wanted 
to  kill  him.  Should  I  run  away? — J.W. 
I'm  sorry  for  what  your  father  did. 
Corporal   punishment   should   not  be 
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used  on  teen-agers.  However,  do  not 
run  away.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
your  dad  to  talk  with  the  fathers  of 
some  of  your  friends  about  the  ways 
they  control  their  sons?  Perhaps  other 
men  would  help  him  to  see  that  you 
are  growing  up.  Discuss  this  with  your 
school  counselor.  He  may  be  able  to 
arrange  an  interview  with  your  father, 
and  make  some  suggestions.  He  also 
may  be  able  to  help  you  raise  your 
grades. 
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7  am  a  boy,  19.  My  girl  friend  is 
a  student  nurse.  Because  she  came  in 
from  a  date  once  with  her  hair  mussed 
up,  her  mother  thinks  we  neck,  pec, 
and  do  other  bad  things.  Although  I 
have  a  good  reputation,  her  mother 
says  I'm  a  wolf.  I  want  to  marry  my 
girl  friend,  and  I'd  die  before  doing 
anything  to  hurt  her.  Can  a  girl  of 
18  legally  go  out  with  a  boy  of  19, 
even  though  her  mother  disapproves? 
— M.D.  In  some  states,  girls  of  18 
are  considered  legally  to  be  adults. 
If  they  want  to,  they  can  move  away 
from  home  and  live  an  adult  life. 
However,  I  hope  you  won't  suggest 
anything  like  this  to  your  girl  friend. 
Keep  trying  to  convince  her  mother 
that  your  intentions  are  honorable. 
Are  there  people  whom  she  knows 
and  trusts  who  also  know  you?  If  so, 
ask  them  to  talk  with  her  about  you. 
In  the  long  run,  you  all  will  be  hap- 
piest if  you  can  avoid  an  open  break. 
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I'm  in  junior  high  school.  The  other 
kids  call  me  "Big  Ugly  Fatso."  I  hate 
it,  but  I  can't  seem  to  reduce.  Would 
a  doctor's  prescription  really  help  me? 
— D.K.  Yes,  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
a  physician  work  out  a  diet  for  you. 
Don't  expect  him  to  give  you  a  magic 
pill  that  will  solve  your  problem  over- 
night. You  must  use  will  power  and 
common  sense  in  eating.  With  a  doc- 
tor's help,  however,  you  soon  will  dis- 
cover a  diet  helps  you  in  many  ways. 
Your  complexion  and  hair  will  be 
healthier,  more  attractive,  and  you 
will  feel  better  all  the  way  around. 
The  improved  eating  habits  will  stand 
you  in  good  stead  the  rest  of  your  life. 


Teens — why  huddle  with  your  trou- 
bles? It's  better  to 
share  them — confiden- 
tially— with  one  who 
understands  teen-age 
muddles.  Write  Dr. 
1|  Barbour,  c/o  Together, 

CtBttm       Box    423,   Park    Ridge, 
III.,   for   friendly    help. 
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American 
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WASHINGTON  16,  D.C. 

"Where  World  Events 
and  Students  meet!'' 


"THE  MIND  OF  MAN  IS  HIS 
MOST  PRECIOUS  POSSESSION" 

Baker  University  helps  the  individual  pre- 
pare himself  for  leadership  and  service  to 
humanity  in  many  fields. 

Write   Admissions   Department 

BAKER  UNIVERSITY 

BALDWIN,  KANSAS 

105  years  old.  A  fully  accredited  Methodist  College 
Four  year  liberal  Arts  Curriculum 


BREVARD  COLLEGE 

In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
Fully  accredited  Methodist  coeducational  two-year 
college.  Terminal  and  transfer  courses:  Liberal 
arts,  pre-professional,  music,  business.  A. A.  De- 
cree. Excellent  athletic,  social  and  religious  pro- 
grams. Tuition,  room  and  board  $915-935.  Finan- 
cial aid  available.   Write  for  catalog. 

Admissions  Office,  Brevard  College 
Box  T,   Brevard,  North  Carolina 
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SCHOOL    FOR    WOMEN     •     SECRETARIAL 

OFFERS  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 
Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal,  Science- 
research,  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
For  catalog  and  program  folder:  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough, 
President,  452  Beacon  Street,   Boston    15,   Massachusetts. 
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LEBANON.    ILLINOIS 


McKendrec  College 
is  the  oldest  liberal 
arts  institution  of 
higher  education  in 
the  United  States 
continuously  affiliated 
with  the  Methodist 
Chinch.  McKendree 
ha*  been  providing 
four-year,  coeduca- 
tional, liberal  arts  in- 
struction since  1828; 
retaining  the  advan- 
tage of  smallnesa 
with  a  definite  com- 
mitment to  quality. 
For  information  con- 
tact: James  Oldfield, 
Dean  of  Students, 
McKendree  College, 
Lebanon,   Illinois. 
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a  liberal  arts 
college  lor  men 


Two  Year  Liberal  Arts  offers 

Work-Study  Program 

$22,000  in  Scholarships 

New  Residence  Hall,  Refectory, 

Classroom    Building 
For  further    information. 
Director   of   Admissions 
Evanston,    Illinois 
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WANT  to  discuss  a  subject  which 
is  always  closely  connected  with 
books — namely,  censorship.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  a  recent  experience. 

The  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  California  was  informed 
that  one  school  library  had  a  book 
titled  Dictionary  of  American  Slang, 
in  which  somebody  had  found  a 
number  of  sexual  words  defined  in 
a  way  he  regarded  as  pornographic. 
The  superintendent  then  issued  a 
statement  that  in  his  opinion  the  book 
should  be  removed  from  school  li- 
braries, to  which  the  state  board  of 
education  took  exception. 

The  issue  so  far  as  the  board  was 
concerned  was  not  the  status  of  a 
particular  book  but  the  question  of 
who  ought  to  decide  what  books 
should  be  in  school  libraries.  The 
board's  resolution  stated  that  this  was 
a  matter  for  local  school  boards  or 
local  library  committees,  and  neither 
the  state  board  of  education  nor  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
ought  to  assume  the  role  of  censor. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  row 
between  those  who  argue  that  a  book 
with  bad  words  ought  to  be  removed 
immediately  and  those  who  were 
afraid  that  this  could  set  off  a  book- 
burning  spree  in  California. 

Of  course,  as  is  nearly  always  true 
in  a  dispute  of  this  kind,  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  lost  sight  of  the  main 
issue.  Some  of  them  said  that  the 
state  board  was  favoring  "dirty" 
books,  while  the  superintendent  was 
waging  a  brave  fight  for  virtue.  This, 
of  course,  was  not  true,  because  the 
issue  was  simply  who  should  make  the 
decision  about  what  books  were  to  be 
read  by  teen-agers. 

One  group  combed  out  of  the  book 
all  the  objectionable  words  it  could 
find,  then  printed  them  in  a  pamphlet 
which  was  distributed  widely  and 
indiscriminately. 

These  persons  were  supposed  to  be 
objecting  to  the  book  as  unfit  for  stu- 
dents to  read  and  they  professed  to 
be  shocked  that  children  might  en- 
counter bad  words  in  it.  But  they 
broadcast  this  paper  so  that  children 
of  any  age  could  read  it  and  thus 
have  the  advantage  of  not  needing  to 
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search  the  book  itself  for  the  ob- 
jectionable words! 

Self-appointed  groups  of  citizens  be- 
gan to  put  pressure  upon  individual 
librarians,  and  such  groups  as  city 
councils  set  themselves  up  as  censor- 
ship experts. 

The  book  in  question  now  is  being 
sought  by  all  kinds  of  young  people 
and  older  people  who  never  had  heard 
of  it  but  who  cannot  resist  reading 
something  branded  by  somebody  as 
unclean. 

A  wag,  I  recall,  once  remarked  that 
the  way  to  create  a  best  seller  is  to 
get  Boston  to  ban  it.  I  would  wager 
that  young  people  who  used  this  book- 
have  heard  these  words  many  times 
and,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
paid  them  little  mind  if  someone  had 
not  told  them  it  was  a  sin  to  read 
them. 

There  is  what  I  would  call  a  cen- 
sorship mentality.  Whenever  I  am 
confronted  by  it,  I  shudder.  It  usual- 
ly springs  from  an  unhealthy  attitude 
toward  life  and  indicates  an  abnormal 


PRACTICE 

MAKES 

PERFECT 


Our  teen-aged  son  goes  to  bed  at  ten 

(For  the  first  time  since  I  don't  know  when), 

And  what's  more,  to  our  surprise 

He   chops   firewood    for   exercise! 

He   doesn't  fritter  time  away. 

But  studies  nightly  for  an  A. 

And   now,  with  this  new  quirk  of  fate, 

Considers  early  rising  great — 

He   leaps  from   bed  at  our  first  call! 

In   fact,  we  find  that,  all   in   all, 

His  actions  are  above  reproach — 

As  ordered  by  his  football  coach. 

— JEANNE     HARTMAN     DAY 


interest  in  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
sex.  Children  go  through  a  period 
when  they  are  overly  impressed  with 
sexual  references,  and  sometimes  they 
seek  them  out  in  such  books  as 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  Most  of 
them  soon  outgrow  this  attitude  and 
learn  that  this  is  a  part  of  life,  but 
not  the  only  part. 

Some  adults,  however,  have  never 
outgrown  it.  To  them,  any  book, 
whether  it  be  a  dictionary  or  a  novel, 
which  contains  references  to  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  is  fit  for  burn- 
ing. 

So  they  mount  their  white  horses 
and  charge  into  the  fray  to  battle  for 
purity,  denouncing  every  man  who 
will  not  agree  that  they  are  divinely 
called  to  tell  people  what  they  may 
or  may  not  read. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  which 
a  society  has  to  observe,  and  so  we 
have  laws  defining  obscenity.  If  a 
thing  is  morally  filthy,  it  is  not  to  be 
published  or  distributed.  The  courts 
have  taken  a  broader  attitude  in  de- 
fining what  is  obscene  than  some 
people  approve,  and  at  times  a  book 
is  cleared  which  I  would  disapprove. 
But  I  would  rather  have  them  err 
in  that  direction  than  the  other,  and 
I  am  glad  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts  to  decide  and  not  city  councils 
or  postmasters. 

I  take  a  dim  view  of  the  people 
who  sometimes  write  to  me  protesting 
about  a  book  which  intimates  that 
babies  are  not  brought  by  the  stork. 
I  should  be  glad  to  act  as  their  censor 
if  they  insist,  but  I  do  not  want  them 
acting  as  mine.  The  minute  I  begin 
to  ask  myself  who  is  to  decide  what 
movies  are  to  be  shown  or  what 
books  are  to  be  read,  I  take  my  stand 
with  those  who  have  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  the  writer  rather  than 
those  who  clamor  for  the  censor. 

Any  road  we  take  in  this  matter 
is  full  of  danger.  Words  are  terribly 
dangerous  weapons,  and  they  can 
corrupt  as  well  as  redeem  people.  The 
men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  must 
have  known  the  dangers  connected 
with  freedom  of  speech.  They  as- 
sumed, apparently,  that  it  was  better 
to  take  risks  in  that  direction  than  to 
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A  Gift  to  Match 
A  Birthday  Cake 
With  60  Candles 


That's  Mature  Years,  Meth- 
odism's quarterly  magazine 
for  meaningful  living  in  the 
vintage  years.  Attractively 
tailored  to  the  tastes  of  Older 
Adults,  Mature  Years  offers 
64  pages  of  stories,  travel  and 
hobby  features,  poetry,  devo- 
tional helps,  spiritual  coun- 
sel on  problems  .  ...  and  many 
other  aids  for  richer  living. 
All  this  for  $1.50  a  year! 

Order  from  Regional  Service  Centers 
Teaneck,  N.  J. /Park   Ridge,    III.    Dallas    1 
San  Francisco  2    Nashville  3,  Richmond  16 


Pulpit  and  Choir  Robes 


51  years  serving  Churches.  You  have 
our  unconditional  guarantee  of  the 
finest  in  church  vestments.  Each  gown 
individually  tailored.  Write  for  Free 
catalog.  Give  name  of  church  desig- 
nating whether  pulpit  or  choir. 

BENTLEY  &  SIMON,  Inc.  Dept.  A-2 
7  West  36th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CATALOG 


ADIRONDACK  CHA,RCOMPANY 


104-H   W.  17th  •  N.  Y. 


People  50  to  80 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find 
out  how  you  can  still  apply  for 
a  $2,000  life  insurance  policy. 
Once  your  application  is  ap- 
proved, the  policy  can  be  car- 
ried the  rest  of  your  life. 

Send  name,  address  and  year 
of  birth  to  Old  American,  4900 
Oak,  Dept.  T1012M,  Kansas  City 
12,  Mo. 


form  a  society  where  a  small  group 
determines  who  may  speak  and  what 
he  may  say.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
maintained  the  principle  that  we  must 
be  very  cautious  about  forbidding 
freedom  of  expression  in  this  country. 

We  are  forced  to  deal  with  prin- 
ciples and  not  with  individual  cases. 
Whenever  you  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom, you  always  will  find  an  in- 
dividual case  that  will  embarrass  you. 
You  do  not  feel  like  defending  this 
particular  man,  or  this  particular  book. 
or  this  particular  cause.  Hut  you  arc- 
faced  with  the  realization  that  if  you 
say  no  to  this  one,  then  someone  else 
has  the  right  to  say  no  to  another 
one  of  which  you  might  approve.  You 
must,  therefore,  commit  yourself 
either  to  the  general  principle  of  lib- 
erty or  of  censorship,  and  there  is  no 
such   thing  as  a  little  censorship. 

This  should  not  prevent  any  person 
from  objecting  to  any  particular  book 
if  he  so  desires;  indeed,  it  is  his  duty 
to  discourage  its  acceptance  if  such 
is  his  conviction.  But  one  needs  to  be 
very  careful  lest  he  simply  make  the 
book  in  question  more  important  than 
it  ought  to  be,  and  do  exactly  the 
thing  he  decries  by  getting  more  peo- 
ple to  read  it  than  would  otherwise 
notice  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  protect  our 
children  from  the  seamy  side  of  life, 
and  the  attempts  to  do  so  do  not  turn 
out  well.  The  better  way  is  to  make 
sure  that  our  children  leam  to  love 
goodness  and  desire  decency.  What 
can  be  a  very  morbid  concern  about 
the  physical  facts  of  life  can  become 
a  healthy  viewpoint  toward  all  that 
God  has  made. 

There  have  been  too  many  literary 
classics  which  at  one  time  or  another 
were  under  ban  by  certain  people. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  particular 
group  at  any  particular  time  ought 
to  be  given  the  power  to  decide  what 
we  can  read.  The  church's  responsi- 
bility in  all  this  is  to  raise  the 
tastes  of  society.  It  must  also  raise 
high  Christian  standards  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  teaching,  must 
then  be  held  before  the  people  for 
their  own  free  decisions. 

Finally,  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
sure  sign  of  every  totalitarian  regime 
is  a  strict  control  of  what  may  be 
read  and  said.  It  may  be  an  index 
of  books  which  arc  forbidden,  or  it 
may  be  strict  control  of  publishers. 

Every  time  a  little  group  begins  to 
scream  loudly  about  burning  a  book, 
I  hear  the  march  of  fascists  and  com- 
munist storm  troopers.  This  will  seem 
farfetched  to  some  well-meaning  peo- 
ple, but  I  think  history  justifies  m\ 
fear.  That  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  courts  but  hysterically  demands 
banning  or  burning  is  much  more 
harmful  to  America  than  some  bad 
words  in  a  dictionary. 


\\  rst  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College 
Biiekhaniion,  West  Va. 

Owned  and  operated  by  The  Meth- 
odist Church  in  West  Virginia,  it  is 
.1  Christian  college  dedicated  to  the 
best  in  life.  Our  students  report  they 
decided   to  attend    Wesleyan   because: 

•  It   is   a   friendly   college. 

•  Faculty-student  relations  are  i 

o    Campus    life    is    wholesome,    happy 
and    based    on    Christian     ideals. 

•  Academic    standards    are    high    and 
the  college  is  accredited. 

•  Preparation      for      life's      work      is 
thorough. 

•  Graduates  are  successful. 

It    is    a    growing    college    with    eight 

new   buildings  erected   in   the  past    12 

years.   Interested  persons  should  write 

to: 

R.    W.    Kiser,    director    of    admissions 

West    Virginia    Wesleyan    College 

Buckhannon,    West    Virginia 


Wiley  College 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 

Dr.  T.  Winston  Cole,  Sr. 

President 


Founded  1873 

Four  Year 
Liberal    Arts 
College 


Accredited: 

Southern    Association* 

*  , 


of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 


Proposed  New  Chapel 


Prepares    Young    People    for    Christian 
Leadership    in    The    World    of    Tomorrow 


Regional     Depository     for     Library     of 
Congress 


3-2    Liberal   Arts   Engineering   Coopcra 
five    Program    with    New    York    University 
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AUTUMN  NOCTURNE 

The  children  run  with  straining  hair  and  legs 
swift  flashing  in  the  mellow  twilight  haze, 
bent  on  prolonging  far  past  time  the  day's 
wild,  boisterous  games,  on  savoring  the  dregs 
of  each  sweet  moment  as  they  vainly  try 
to  push  back  night.  Instinctively,  they  know 
the  tiger-colored  days  are  soon  to  go 
when  fall  makes  way  for  frost  and  leaden  sky. 

A  screen  door  slams.  An  anxious  mother's  call 
cuts  into  frenzied  chants  of  "Run,  Sheep,  Run" 
and  "Red  Light."  Thus,  the  exodus  begun — 
the  furore  dies,  and  home  rites  capture  all. 
While  soft  above  this  strange  tranquility, 
there  sounds  one  last  faint  "all-ee-all-in-free." 

— Vileta  Chase 
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HEN  Gibson  Winter's  book, 
about  The  Suburban  Captivity  of  the 
Churches,  appeared  several  years  ago, 
a  new  phrase  was  born.  Critics  and 
supporters  of  the  contemporary  church 
assumed  "suburban  captivity"  meant 
a  condemnation  of  everyone  who 
moved  out  of  the  inner  city  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  suburbs. 

Dr.  Winter's  latest  book  helps  dispel 
that  idea.  In  The  New  Creation  as 
Metropolis  (Macmillan,  $3.95),  he 
develops  his  original  theme  further 
and  makes  it  even  clearer  that  he  is 
describing  the  entire  church,  not  just 
those  located  in  the  suburbs. 

By  "suburban  captivity"  he  refers 
to  a  mind-set,  a  personal  perspective 
that  endeavors  to  escape  from  re- 
sponsibility for  the  world.  The  sub- 
urbs embody  this  mind-set,  for  they 
offer  an  obvious,  though  temporary, 
escape  from  the  real  world  of  politics, 
production,  and  social  conflict.  But 
it  is  Dr.  Winter's  thesis  that  all  parts 
of  our  modern  culture,  city  and  sub- 
urb alike,  have  turned  aside  from 
assuming  responsibility  for  their  fel- 
lowmen. 

A  church  strategy  that  concentrates 
much  of  its  energy  in  the  residential 
areas  fails  to  minister  properly  to  the 
20th  century,  he  feels.  A  century  ago, 
ethnic  groups  in  the  city  and  small 
towns  of  the  open   countryside   pro- 


vided stable  communities  in  which  the 
local  church  could  provide  an  effec- 
tive ministry.  Dr.  Winter  points  out 
that  change  and  mobility  are  destroy- 
ing the  ethnic  centers  of  stability  in 
the  cities,  while  the  traditional  small- 
town centers  are  developing  into  com- 
muter towns  surrounding  larger  cen- 
ters. 

He  calls  for  new  structures  wherein 
the  church  must  be  open  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  without  know- 
ing exactly  what  the  future  will  pro- 
vide. He  calls  for  the  church  to  stop 
trying  to  build  for  the  future  as  though 
it  actually  possessed  the  future,  and 
to  begin  living  responsibly  for  the 
world.  His  suggestions  are  drastic  but 
so  carefully  developed  that  the 
thoughtful  layman  owes  it  to  himself 
and  his  church  to  ponder  both  the 
analysis  and  the  proposals  he  makes. 

A  new  series  of  Bibles  published 
exclusively  for  Cokesbury  Book  Stores 
contains  32  pages  of  study  helps  writ- 
ten especially  for  Methodists  by 
Henry  M.  Bullock,  editor  of  church- 
school  publications  for  The  Methodist 
Church. 

The  series  includes  promotion  Bi- 
bles ranging  in  price  from  $3.75  to 
$7.95;  a  new  concordance  Bible, 
$5.95;  and  budget-priced  Bibles  in 
black,    white,    or    red    bindings    for 


$2.25.  All  are  the  Revised  Standard 
Version,  and  all  have  full-color  il- 
lustrations and  maps. 

Church-school  teachers  and  students 
will  find  them  particularly  helpful, 
and  I  suspect  some  long-time  Method- 
ists will  find  fresh  material  in  Dr. 
Bullock's  helps,  too. 

A  Roman  Catholic  boy  wants  to 
marry  a  Protestant  girl,  and  she  agrees 
to  bring  up  their  chrildren  as  Cath- 
olics. Their  families  have  been 
neighbors  for  years,  but  suddenly 
mistrust  of  Catholicism  rises  up.  Why? 

That  is  the  sort  of  feeling  tackled 
by  three  essays  on  religion  and  culture 
in  America  in  The  Outbursts  That 
Await  Us  (Macmillan,  $4.50).  The 
authors  are  Arthur  Hertzberg,  rabbi 
of  Temple  Emanu-El,  Englewood, 
N.J.;  Martin  E.  Marty,  associate  edi- 
tor of  The  Christian  Century,  a 
Lutheran  minister  and  a  teacher  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity 
School;  and  Joseph  N.  Moody,  a 
Catholic  priest  who  teaches  at  Lady- 
cliff  College,  New  York. 

Is  American  society  structurally  and 
historically  Christian?  Are  Protestants 
really  in  favor  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state — or  only  of  keeping 
Catholics  in  their  place?  Was  the 
America  editorial  on  Jewish  support 
of  the  Regents'  Prayer  decision  really 
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offensive?  The  three  authors  go  at  the 
questions  with  no  holds  barred,  and 
what  they  have  to  say  will  start  the 
reader  thinking. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  integration 
struggle  comes  a  collection  of  sermons 
by  Negro  leader  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Yet  Strength  to  Love  (Harper  & 
Row,  $3.50)  is  not  a  book  on  integra- 
tion. Dr.  King's  own  trials — at  the 
time  of  writing,  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  Alabama  and  Georgia  jails 
12  times,  his  home  had  been  bombed 
twice,  every  day  brought  threats  of 
death  to  him  and  his  family — are 
mentioned  only  as  he  describes  the 
development  of  his  own  faith. 

Being  a  Christian,  he  believes,  takes 
"a  tough  mind  and  tender  heart." 
How  do  you  love  your  enemies?  First, 
he  says,  we  must  develop  and  main- 
tain the  capacity  to  forgive.  Second, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  evil  deed 
of  the  enemy-neighbor,  the  thing  that 
hurts,  never  quite  expresses  all  that 
he  is.  Third,  we  must  not  seek  to  de- 
feat or  humiliate  the  enemy,  but  to 
win  his  friendship  and  understanding. 

His  antidotes  for  fear  have  been 
personally  tested.  They  are:  confronta- 
tion, courage,  love,  and  faith. 

All  the  sermons  were  originally 
written  for  parishioners  in  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Some, 
however,  have  been  preached  to  other 
congregations  throughout  the  country. 


I  loaned  a  copy  of  Children  of  the 
A-Bomb  (Putnam,  $4.50)  to  a  sophis- 
ticated young  lady  of  high-school  age. 
She  returned  this  testament  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Hiroshima  with  the 
airy  comment:  "Oh,  that  wasn't  so 
horrible." 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  her 
father  brought  me  a  poem  she  had 
written  for  a  class  assignment.  A 
fervent  plea  to  mankind  to  learn  from 
the  dead,  it  was  titled  Hiroshima — 
Again? 

Children  of  the  A-Bomb,  which 
has  been  a  record-breaking  best  seller 
in  Japan,  exists  because  of  the  efforts 
of  the  late  Dr.  Arata  Osada,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Hiro- 
shima, who  collected  more  than  2,000 
compositions  written  by  grade-school, 
high-school,  and  university  students  of 
Hiroshima.  In  those  unvarnished 
words  of  youth  is  the  real  horror  of 
what  it  was  like  to  be  the  bomb's  ac- 
tual victims  and  to  live  in  its  terrify- 
ing aftermath. 

Yet  I  think  I  know  why  my  young 
riend's  first  reaction  was  that  it  was 
not  so  horrible.  The  children  do  not 
go  on  emotionally  about  their  own 
feelings.  They  set  down  what  hap- 
pened with  the  economy  and  pre- 
cision of  the  topflight  reporter  or,  at 
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*128 


AT  A  SPECIAL 
COMBINATION  PRICE 
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Tlie  Interpreter's  Bible  is  the 
most  comprehensive  commen- 
tary on  the  entire  Bible — de- 
signed to  give  you  all  the  vast 
findings  of  biblical  scholarship. 
The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  is  a  ready  all-purpose 
resource  work  for  every  phase 
of  biblical  inquiry  and  study  of 
the  Bible.  This  special  combina- 
tion offer  enables  you  to  own 
BOTH  sets  for  only  $128.95. 
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THE     INTERPRETER'S    BIBLE 
REGULAR    EDITION 

Christendom's  most  comprehensive  com- 
mentary on  the  entire  Bible — a  commen- 
tary that  translates  vast  biblical  findings 
into  practical  preaching  and  teaching 
tools  for  the  pulpit  and  classroom.  Con- 
tains two  versions  of  the  Bible — King 
James  and  RSV— and  the  Exegesis  with 
full  notes.  There  are  numerous  outline 
and  topographical  maps  and  the  Exposi- 
tion which  applies  the  light  of  the  text 
to  the  needs  of  man   today. 

Handsomely  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth, 
the  spine  is  stamped  in  red.  black,  and 
genuine  gold.  Printed  in  easy-to-read 
type  on  fine  quality  paper.  Page  edges 
are   stained    blue. 

Vol.  1 :  General  Articles:  Genesis.  Exodus. 
Vol.  2:  Leviticus  through  Samuel.  Vol.  3: 
Kings  through  Job.  Vol.  4:  Psalms. 
Proverbs.  Vol.  5:  Ecclesiastcs  through 
Jeremiah.  Vol.  6:  Lamentations  through 
Malachi.  Vol.  7:  General  Articles;  Mat- 
thew, Mark.  Vol.  8:  Luke,  John.  Vol.  9: 
The  Acts,  Romans.  Vol.  10:  Corinthians 
through  Ephesians.  Vol.  11:  Philippians 
through  Hebrews.  Vol.  12:  James  through 
Revelation;  General  Articles  (including 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls);  Indexes.   (AP) 

Twelve  Volume  Set  postpaid,  $89.50 

Each  Volume  postpaid,  $  8.75 


THE     INTERPRETER'S 
DICTIONARY    OF    THE    BIBLE 

An  illustrated  encyclopedia  defining  ;nul 
explaining  every  person  named  in  the 
Bible  or  Apocrypha;  every  plant,  animal, 
mineral,  town,  region,  hill,  and  stream; 
every  object  used  in  the  Bible,  and  major 
biblical  doctrines  and  theological  con- 
cepts. 

Four-volume    set    contains    more    than 

l.ooo    black-and-white    illustrations.    32 

pages    of    full-color    illustrations    and    24 

pages  of  full-color  Westminster  maps 
By  far  the  most  comprehensive  Bible 
dictionary  ever  published.  Over  7,500 
entries  are  fully  defined.  Bound  in  ma- 
roon cloth,  the  spine  is  stamped  in  black, 
green,  and  genuine  gold — vermin  proof 
and  water  repellent.  Printed  In  easy-to- 
read  type  on  fine  quality  paper.  (API 
Four  Volume  Set  postpaid,  $45.00 
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Send  Mail  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 

DALLAS   1,  TEXAS   •    NASHVILLE  3,  TENN. 

PARK   RIDGE,   ILL.   •    RICHMOND   16.  VA. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  2,  CALIF.   •   TEANECK,  N.  J. 

COKESBURY   RETAIL  STORES 

Atlanta   •    Boltimorc  •    Boston   •   Chicago 
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.  .  .  boards  and  agencies  of  The  Methodist  Church  are 
constantly  putting  out  pamphlets  and  other  publica- 
tions. Here  are  some  recent  and  choice  ones: 

Toward  Spiritual  Renewal,  by  Nets  F.  S.  Ferre  (The 
Upper  Rootn,  20$,  six  for  $1) — Personal  approach  toward 
spiritual  renewal,  by  an  internationally  famous  theologian. 
Order  from  The  Upper  Room,  1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.   37212 

Echoes  and  Challenges  (Division  of  National  Missions,  $1) 
— Reports  on  and  interprets  the  Methodist  Convocation  on 
Urban  Life  in  America,  held  in  February,  1962.  Order  from 
Department  of  City  Work,  1701  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

The  Wistful  Generation:  Reaching  Young  Adults  Today 

(Board  of  Education  #6506-C,  25$) — Symposium  by  six 
authors  dealing  with  the  church's  ministry  to  young  adults. 
Order  from  Service  Department,  P.O.  Box  871,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37202 

The  Church  and  Social  Welfare,  by  Haskell  M.  Miller 

(Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  100  for  $4) — Discusses 
the  Church's  concern  in  social  welfare  through  the  ages. 
Order  from  Service  Department,  100  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington  2,  D.C. 

Laymen  and  Methodist  Beginnings  (Methodist  Evangelistic 
Materials,  50$,  40$,  each  for  12  or  more),  by  Maldwyn 
Edwards — Tells  of  laymen  and  their  part  in  the  beginning 
of  Methodism  in  almost  100  countries  from  Algeria  to 
Yugoslavia.  Order  from  Methodist  Evangelistic  Materials, 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.   37212 

Your  Part  in  the  Sermon,  by  Harold  A.  Bosley  (Board 
of  Lay  Activities,  12  for  25$,  100  for  $1.95) — A  noted 
Methodist  preacher  tells  how  a  layman  can  help  make  his 
minister's  sermon  better.  Order  from  General  Board  of  Lay 
Activities,   1200  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  111.   60201 


times,  of  the  poet.  Thus,  the  reader's 
first  reaction  is  shock,  carrying  its 
own  anesthetic  with  it.  Only  later 
does  the  book  assume  its  full  horror. 

What  kind  of  Christian  witness  can 
the  layman  make  today,  in  the  face 
of  the  nuclear  bomb?  What  hope  can 
we  hold  out? 

We  are  likely  to  forget  that  the 
destruction  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II  had  the  same  apocalyptic 
quality  as  that  at  Hiroshima,  for  the 
human  mind  can  comprehend  only  so 
much  terror.  To  those  who  lived 
through  the  raids  on  Germany,  it  was 
enough  that  it  had  happened  to  them 
and  to  those  beside  them. 

In  Out  of  the  Depths  (Eerdmans, 
$2.50)  German  theologian  Helmut 
Thielicke  tells  of  standing  beside  a 
great  crater  created  by  a  bomb  that 
had  plunged  through  the  reinforced 
roof  of  a  cellar  to  kill  more  than  50 
young  men.  He  was  reflecting  on  their 
deaths  and  on  the  end  of  his  own 
work  in  Stuttgart  when  a  woman  ap- 
proached him  and  asked  his  name. 
Told,  she  said:  "My  husband  was 
killed  here.  The  rescue  party  did  not 
find  a  trace  of  him.  Last  Thursday 
evening  he  went  with  me  to  your 
church.  And  here  before  this  cavity 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  to 
prepare  him  for  eternity." 

It  is  such  faith  for  a  time  of  crisis 
that  distinguishes  Prof.  Thielicke's 
little  book,  and  I  recommend  it  as  a 
bulwark  for  the  troubles  that  may 
beset  us  now  as  well  as  those  that  may 
come — or  may  never  come — in  the 
future. 

Back  in  1936,  Eric  Hoffer  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  year  picking  peas  in 
California.  When  the  last  of  them 
had  gone  to  market,  he  got  a  job  pick- 
ing beans:  "I  still  remember  how 
hesitant  I  was  that  first  morning  as  I 
was  about  to  address  myself  to  the 
string  bean  vines.  Would  I  be  able 
to  pick  string  beans?  Even  the  change 
from  peas  to  string  beans  had  in  it 
elements  of  fear." 

He  tells  the  story  in  The  Ordeal  of 
Change  (Harper  &  Row,  $3.50)  to 
point  out  that  no  one  really  likes  the 
new:  "We  are  usually  told  that  revo- 
lutions are  set  in  motion  to  realize 
radical  changes.  Actually,  it  is  drastic 
change  which  sets  the  stage  for  revo- 
lution. The  revolutionary  mood  and 
temper  are  generated  by  the  irrita- 
tions, difficulties,  hungers,  and  frustra- 
tions inherent  in  the  realization  of 
drastic  change." 

In  this  framework,  he  examines  the 
forces  working  to  remake  our  world, 
going  deep  into  the  nature  of  the 
unrest  stirring  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
elsewhere.  Always  he  is  concerned 
with  people — those  in  need  of  haven 
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and  reassurance,  the  intellectuals,  the 
idealists,  the  men  of  words  who  play 
on  mass  emotions  to  quicken  the  un- 
rest. 

A  self-educated  philosopher,  Hoffer 
was  practically  blind  until  he  was  15. 
When  his  eyesight  came  back,  an 
enormous  hunger  for  the  printed  word 
came  with  it,  and  his  reading  has 
roamed  wide.  He  earns  his  living  as  a 
longshoreman  in  San  Francisco. 

More  and  more  people,  including 
senior  citizens,  are  taking  correspond- 
ence or  home-study  courses.  But  too 
often  they  do  not  realize  the  need  for 
checking  on  the  caliber  of  their 
schools  just  as  carefully  as  the  pro- 
spective college  student  does. 

There  is  an  easy  way.  The  Ac- 
crediting Commission  of  the  National 
Home  Study  Council  tells  me  it  has 
a  pamphlet  listing  subjects  available 
and  accredited  correspondence 
schools. 

You  may  obtain  a  free  copy  of 
this  Directory  of  Accredited  Private 
Home  Study  Schools  by  writing  the 
council  at  1601  -  18th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

The  council's  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion is  approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  as  a  "nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency." 

"In  bidding  me  good  night,  the  mis- 
sionary assigned  to  look  after  me  said, 
'The  last  priest  to  sleep  here  was 
murdered.  Do  you  mind?' " 

Canon  Howard  A.  Johnson  tells 
about  the  incident,  which  happened 
in  the  Caribbean,  in  Global  Odyssey 
(Harper  &  Row,  $5.95) .  It  was  one  of 
a  multitude  of  adventures  he  en- 
countered during  a  trip  around  the 
world  that  took  730  days,  required 
210  airplanes,  touched  80  countries, 


and    crossed   the    equator   six    times. 

His  aim  was  to  search  out  fellow 
Christians  in  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion. He  is  canon  theologian  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  New  York  City,  and  an  au- 
thority on  theologian  Soren  Kierke- 
gaard. 

Demolished,  he  reports,  is  "the 
cherished  picture  of  the  missionary  as 
a  pallid  Englishman  sitting  under  a 
palm  tree  telling  Bible  stories  to  un- 
clad blacks  who  look  up  to  him  ador- 
ingly, tears  of  love  and  gratitude 
streaming  from  their  eyes.  Today's 
missionary  has  to  deal  with  university 
graduates  who  perhaps  can  speak 
more  languages  than  he  can.  Today's 
missionary  is  often  a  black,  brown,  or 
yellow  man." 

The  book  is  packed  with  people 
and  information. 

On  a  January  afternoon  in  1952,  a 
messenger  boy  for  New  York's  Chase 
National  Bank  (now  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank)  mailed  119  letters,  each 
containing  a  check.  He  did  not  know 
that  this  was  the  final  step  in  breaking 
up  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can fortunes.  The  checks  totaled  more 
than  $100,000,000. 

The  Day  They  Shook  the  Plum 
Tree  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
$5.75)  is  the  story  of  that  fortune  and 
the  people  involved  in  it.  It  began 
with  the  purchase  of  "one  black 
cow"  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
in  1624.  It  grew  slowly  through  farm- 
ing, Indian  trading,  slavery,  land  sales, 
shipping,  and  whaling.  It  became  gi- 
gantic in  the  hands  of  Hetty  Green, 
who,  through  forgery,  perjury,  pen- 
ury, ruthlessness,  and  financial  genius, 
managed  to  die  in  1916  the  richest  and 
most-detested  woman  in  America. 

Two  who  had  particular  reason  to 


The  father- 
director  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred 

Mission  teaches  New 
Guinea  schoolgirls 
a  new  name.  From 
his   hook,   Global 
Odyssey. 


"YOU  CAN'T  TAKE  IT 
WITH  YOU" 

Certainly  this  is  true;  but 
you  can  leave  it  where  it  will 
do  t he  most  good. 

lour  bequest  to  the  Method- 
is!  Student  Loan  Fund  will  con- 
tinue the  influence  of  your  life. 
It  will  help  countless  students 
to  prepare  themselves  for  effec- 
tive,  Christian  leadership  in  the 
communities  where  they  will 
live. 

Ask  your  attorney  about  in- 
cluding the  Methodist  Student 
Loan  Fund  in  your  will,  or 
write  to: 

Director  of  Loans  and  Scholar- 
ships, Board  of  Education,  The 
Methodist  Church,  P.  O.  Box 
871,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37202. 


A  new  concept 
in  a  hymnal 
for  children 


Norman  and  Marilynn  Thalman  have 

prepared  a  delightfully  new  kind  of 
hymnal  for  children  of  pre-school  age 
up  to  junior  high.  Containing  the 
words  and  melody  of  118  hymns  se- 
lected from  the  Service  Book  and 
Hymnal  of  tin  Lutheran  Church,  it  is 
charmingly  illustrated  in  color  through- 
out. The  story  of  each  hymn  appears 
on  the  facing  page,  with  the  meaning 
of  the  unfamiliar  words  in  the  hymn 
explained.  Helpfully  indexed,  gaily 
hound  in  durable  cloth,  it  is 
5:1,"  x  «' i  "  with  2H8  pages. 
Single  copies,  $2.!)5  each;  10 
or  more  copies,   $2.75  each. 


Send  for  returnable  examination  copy  to: 

FORTRESS  PRESS 

Dept.  EP,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19129 


THE  1964 

INTERNATIONAL 

LESSON 

ANNOAL 

Edited   by   HORACE  WEAVER 

Lesson  analysis  by 

ROY  L.  SMITH 

For  a  clearer  interpretation  and 
understanding  of  The  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  lessons, 
here  is  the  latest  edition  of  the 
book  that  is  the  principle  Sunday 
School  lesson  guide  for  teachers 
and  students.  The  ILA  is  a  pene- 
trating and  highly  readable  anal- 
ysis of  the  Bible  text  in  terms  of 
our  life  today.  Start  planning 
your  1964  lessons  now.  Order 
your  1964  ILA  today. 

The  1964  edition  of  the  ILA 
is  still   only  $2.95 

Send  Mail  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Ceniers 

DALLAS   1,  TEXAS  •    NASHVILLE  3,  TENN. 

PARK  RIDGE,   ILL.   •   RICHMOND   16,  VA. 
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COKESBURY   RETAIL  STORES 

Atlanta   •    Baltimore  •   Boston   •   Chicago 

Cincinnati   •    Dallas  •   Detroit  •   Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles   •    Nashville   •    New  York 

Pittsburgh   •   Portland   •   Richmond 

San  Francisco 
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detest  her  were  her  son,  Ned,  and 
her  daughter,  Sylvia.  Ned  tossed 
away  $3,000,000  a  year  on  yachts, 
coins,  stamps,  jewels,  orchid  culture, 
Texas  politics,  and  inefficient  charity. 
Sylvia  simply  turned  her  back  on  the 
world. 

Arthur  H.  Lewis  makes  this  strange 
story  of  a  fortune  live. 

A  Kansas-born  staff  member  made 
off  with  The  Birthday  Present  (Ab- 
ingdon, $2.25).  I  am  not  sure  which 
attracted  her  most,  the  sunflowers  or 
the  dog  on  the  jacket.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  the  blue-eyed  Kansas  boy,  who 
would  have  been  only  a  few  years 
older  than  she  in  1919,  which  is  the 
year  in  which  the  story  is  set. 

Patricia  Miles  Martin  tells  the  story 
of  Joey  Ames,  who  wanted  to  give 
his  father  a  birthday  present.  In  his 
search  for  just  the  right  gift,  he  en- 
countered several  persons  and  a  new- 
born fawn  who  taught  him  that 
sometimes  the  best  gifts  are  not 
wrapped  in  paper  and  tied  with  rib- 
bon. 

My  Kansas  friend  said  it  really  took 
her  back,  and  I  suspect  her  of  having 
a  soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  Joey.  The 
story  is  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  early 
grades. 

We  tease  women  about  being  more 
talkative  than  men,  but  we  forget  the 
daytime  hours  when  the  children  are 
away  at  school  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  making  the  beds,  doing  the 
laundry,  digging  in  the  garden,  doing 
a  thousand  and  one  other  things — all 
by  herself.  It  is  no  wonder  she  is  full 
of  conversation  when  the  family  gets 
home. 

And  Mrs.  Barnabas  tells  me  that 
it  is  a  particular  delight  to  have  some- 
body to  think  along  with  her. 

Grace  S.  Dawson  does  that  kind  of 
thinking  in  a  little  book  of  meditations 
called  For  a  Deeper  Life  (Abingdon, 
$2). 

Frankly,  Mrs.  Dawson  does  not 
say  anything  new,  and  she  does  not  try 
to  take  on  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  single-handedly.  But  women 
who  yearn  for  calm,  reflective  conver- 
sations on  the  life  of  prayer  will  find 
communion  with  her  a  satisfying 
experience. 

"Man-in-the-middle"  is  the  subtitle 
of  Minister  (Macmillan,  $3.95).  After 
reading  John  B.  Coburn's  description 
of  the  ministry  as  a  career,  I  know 
why. 

Young  people  who  are  considering 
their  life's  work  will  find  it  valuable. 
Laymen  who  want  to  come  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  pastors  will 
find  it  equally  helpful. 

Dr.  Coburn  is  dean  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  — Barnabas 
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THE  1 

UNCOMMITTED 

A  new  provocative  16  mm.  discus- 
sion film  which  probes  the  extent 
of  Christian  commitment  in  a 
world  that  is  competing  for  the 
minds  of  men.  Hits  hard  at  the 
complacency  and  indifference  of 
the  typical  Christian  in  America. 
Use  THE  UNCOMMITTED  as  a 
discussion  aid  to  help  members 
see  the  positive  approaches  which 
Christians  need  in  a  comrhitted 
world. 

24  minutes,  black  and  white 
For  film  rental  at  $9.00  per  screen- 
ing, order  directly  from: 

VIDEO  PRODUCTIONS  INTERNATIONAL 

1183  University  Ave.,  New  York  52,  N.  Y. 
99   East  Magnolia    Blvd.,   Burbank,   Calif. 


CHORAL  ROBES. 

GRADUATION 

CAPS  and  GOWNS 

Write  for  full  information 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Letters 


A  Subteen  Tells  Her  Views 

SUSAN  C.  WALTZ 

Kennett   Square,   Pa. 

I'm  only  11  years  old.  I  have  always 
been  pleased  with  the  lovely  artwork 
in  Together — until  I  saw  the  pictures 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection 
[April,  page  41  and  42].  Please,  no  more 
of  these  disgusting  pictures. 

Salute  to  Methodist  Mothers 

MRS.  MARIE  HAND 

Akron,  Ind. 

Here  are  the  names  of  seven  other 
1963  Mothers  of  the  Year  to  add  to  your 
list  [see  Methodists  in  the  News,  July, 
page  12]:  Esther  Bird  Doliber,  Maine; 
Sarah  R.  Shedd,  Massachusetts;  Polly 
Price,  New  Mexico;  Mary  E.  Henley, 
North  Carolina;  Lillian  C.  Lushbough, 
South  Dakota;  Annie  Louise  Henry, 
Tennessee,  and  Anna  Iverson,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Sixteen  State  Mothers  of  1963  are 
Methodists,  which  emphasizes  again 
that,  wherever  worthwhile  work  is  be- 
ing done,  Methodists  are  "in  there 
pitching." 

Her  Suggestion:  Cover  Up 

MRS.  N.  BALDWIN 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Shame  on  Marching  Grandmother 
[Unusual  Methodists,  August,  page  24] 
for  exposing  so  much  of  her  anatomy. 
And  shame  on  Together  for  publishing 
that  picture  in  a  church  magazine.  I 
agree  with  Mrs.  Lyle  Larkey  [Letters, 
August,  page  55]  that  a  church  maga- 
zine should  look  like  one! 

f  uropa  'Marvelous' 

RAYMOND  M.  VEH,  Editor 
Builders    (E.U.B.) 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  read 
the  June  issue  of  Together.  The  color 
spread  Methodist  Europa  is  a  marvelous 
depiction  of  the  work  of  The  Methodist 
Church  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Many  readers  must  want  to  pre- 
serve this  graphic  spread  for  their  files. 

She   Brands   Films   Misleading 

MRS.   GILBERT   BARRETTE 
Edgerton,  Wis. 

I  would  like  to  add  this  comment 
to     Hollywood     Has     Problems,     Too! 


[July,  page  14].  Not  long  ago  five  for- 
eign students,  attending  high  school 
near  here,  told  our  Woman's  Society 
that  they  derived  their  misconceptions 
about  the  United  States  from  American 
movies  shown  abroad.  U.S.  films  por- 
tray Americans  as  very  rich  (or  very 
poor) ,  selfish,  lazy,  and  immoral.  Sure- 
ly, our  country  can  do  better  than  this 
for  the  millions  who  never  have  a 
chance  to  see  us  as  we  really  are. 

Where  Does  Film  Guilt  End? 

SHARON  DIXON 

Heppner,  Oreg. 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy's  Hollywood 
Has  Problems,  Too!  [July,  page  14] 
disregards  that  so-called  good  films  are 
made  by  producers,  directors,  writers, 
actors  and  others  who  may  also  partici- 
pate in  undesirable  movies.  Carroll 
Baker,  for  example,  who  portrays  St. 
Veronica  in  The  Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told  will  be  seen  in  an  entirely  different 
role  in  The  Carpetbaggers. 

The  question  is:  should  Christians 
support  any  person,  even  in  a  good  film, 
who  is  involved  in  an  undesirable  one? 
Would  Jesus  view  a  film  whose  actors, 
directors,  and  others  participated  in  ob- 
jectionable movies? 

Why  Youngsters  Cheat 

GEORGE  PARTIS,  Chairman 

United   States   Divorce   Reform,   Inc. 

Kenwood,  Calif. 

Young  Americans  inherit  their  prob- 
lems from  the  instability  of  our  society. 
[See  Does  Your  Child  Cheat  on  Exams? 
June,  page  43.] 

A  survey  of  young  Americans  showed 
most  were  interested  in  clothes  and 
personal  appearance  first;  sports,  sec- 
ond; "going  around  with  people  our 
own  age,"  third;  parties  and  dances, 
fourth.  Current  events  rated  9th; 
science,  10th;  political  affairs,  15th. 

Tenth-grade  pupils  graduating  from 
Russia's  hard-boiled  school  system 
(teaching  usefulness,  not  "life  adjust- 
ment") had  completed  five  years  of 
physics,  four  of  chemistry,  six  of  foreign 
languages,  and  five  of  mathematics  be- 
yond arithmetic. 

The  real  problem  of  young  Ameri- 
cans is  not  whether  they  are  better  or 
worse  than  past  generations.  It  is 
whether  they  can  compete  in  science 
and  economics  with  the  youth  of  com- 
petitive nations  who  would  conquer  us. 


Avoid  Wolfe,  He  Advises 

McKINLEY    WALKER 
Sun  City,  Ariz. 

Ever  since  the  first  copy  of  Tocether 
came  off  the  press,  I  have  been  extolling 
its  fine  features,  beautiful  pictures, 
thought-provoking  articles  for  family 
living  on  a  high  moral  standard;  but  I 
was  chagrined  to  find  my  editors  prais- 
ing the  talent  of  Thomas  Wolfe  [En- 
raptured Moments,  August,  page  1]. 

Mr.  Wolfe's  novels  abound  in  filth  of 
the  baser  sort.  His  descriptions  of  his 
relatives,  his  hometown,  places  in 
general,  and  especially  of  his  tour  in 
Europe  so  infuriated  his  townsmen  and 
relatives  that  they  refused  him  return 
to  Asheville  until  the  .  . .  public  began  to 
extol  him  for  his  literary  skill.  When  he 
did  return  to  Asheville,  it  was  only 
briefly. 

Please,  when  referring  to  authors  in 
Together,  give  us  persons  or  characters 
of  which  we  are  not  ashamed;  for  we 
take  your  Methodist  family  magazine 
into  our  homes  with  confidence  and 
recommend  it  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Its  for  the  Birds — Really 

MRS.  B.  PENNINGTON 

St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

Birds  also  come  to  me,  as  is  told  in 
Private  in  the  Army  of  Bird  Watchers 
[July,  page  63].  We  have  left  a  portion 
of  our  property  uncleared,  on  which 
there  is  a  pond.  I  put  out  as  much  as 
10  pounds  of  feed  a  week. 

It's  amusing  to  watch  mockingbirds 
coax  their  fledglings  out  of  the  nest. 
Birds  act  just  like  children.  When  the 
adults  fly  off,  the  young  display  amaz- 
ing ability  to  get  along.  The  woodpecker 
lines  his  young  up  on  the  trunk  and 
goes  back  and  forth,  never  forgetting 
which  one  he  fed  last. 

We  have  cardinals,  blue  jays,  wrens, 
thrashers,  catbirds,  painted  buntings, 
five  different  warblers,  even  white 
cranes. 

An  Old   Friend — in  Zurich 

MRS.  FLORENCE  H.  COX 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

Spending  a  few  days  at  this  Method- 
ist Center  [Zelthof,  Hotel  Garni,  Zurich, 
Switzerland]  after  a  somewhat  strenuous 
tour  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Europe,  I  had  not  seen  a  Methodist 
publication  since  leaving  New  York. 
Looking  through  the  reading  material 
in  the  lounge,  it  seemed  I  was  not  going 
to  find  anything  to  read  because  I 
couldn't  read  German  or  French.  I  was 
about  to  give  up  when  I  saw  a  magazine 
which  looked  somewhat  familiar.  It 
was  the  wonderful  May,  1963,  Alders- 
gate  Issue  of  Together! 

Miss  Anna-Marie  Noetzli,  the  director 
of  this  residence,  of  course  is  happy 
about  having  Together  here.  Like  her, 
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That's  why  an  American  Bible 
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I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  available 
to  the  many  travelers  who  pass  this 
way. 

Zelthof  is  a  modest-priced  guesthouse 
for  Methodists,  maintained  by  Swiss 
deaconesses.  Together  is  received — well, 
we're  not  sure.  But  apparently,  a  visitor 
last  May  sent  in  $6  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription. Mrs.  Cox  formerly  was  Cru- 
sade Scholarship  director,  but  is  retired 
and    lives    in    Winterset,    Iowa. — Eds. 

Fijis   Read    Together 

T.  OTTO  NALL,  Bishop 

The  Methodist  Church 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Imagine  my  delight  in  rinding 
Together  avidly  read  in  the  Fiji  Islands 
across  the  Pacific,  while  I  was  on  my 
recent  world  trip.  It  was  gratifying  to 
meet  with  Methodists  among  the 
islanders. 


Chieftainess  Mary  Tavaique  is  proud 
to  show  her  copy  of  Together  out- 
side the  Methodist  church  in  Bunda. 

Dancing  or  Spiritual  Vitality? 

DON  MOSES,  Student 
University  of   Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 

A  group  of  students  has  discussed  the 
series  of  letters  in  Together  on  church- 
sponsored  dances. 

I  cannot  see  how  dancing  can  be 
of  spiritual  help  to  young  people. 
Churches  are  plagued  with  social  ac- 
tivities at  the  expense  of  an  adequate 
diet  for  spiritual  growth. 

Socializing  is  good  in  its  way.  High- 
school  pupils  especially  favor  it.  But 
churches  are  sending  spiritually  starved 
youth  to  atheistic  campuses  with  alarm- 
ing consequences. 

At  the  church  I  attend,  we  have  good 
helpings  of  religious  meat  and  potatoes 
at  Sunday  worship,  church  school,  eve- 
ning singspiration,  midweek  Bible  study, 
and   prayer   meeting.   If   there    is   time 


after    the    main    dish,    we    have    social 
activities. 

We  young  people  need  a  better 
grounding  in  Scripture  and  more  expe- 
rience in  prayer.  Young  non-Christians 
now  are  looking  at  what  we  possess,  not 
what  we  profess.  As  a  result,  the  church 
is  losing  its  influence  on  the  campus. 
Your  children  are  going  to  witness  for 
Christ  only  as  he  has  opportunity  to 
work  through  their  lives.  It  is  time 
to  replace  our  liberal  churchianity 
with      biblically      sound      Christianity. 

He  Prefers  Dressing  Up 

H.  E.  BAKER,  Associate  Pastor 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

The  July  issue  of  Together  is  excel- 
lent. But  why  use  the  picture  on  page 
21  [see  Methodists  Abroad:  They 
'Adopted'  an  MYF  Group]?  I  would 
not  in  any  way  minimize  the  work  of 
Sgt.  William  D.  Kirkpatrick,  but  I  do 
deplore  such  a  picture  in  our  church 
magazine. 

A  minimum  of  heavy  clothing  cus- 
tomarily is  worn  in  very  warm,  humid 
climates. — Eds. 

His  Head  Hangs  Low 

SON  FESLER 

Maplewood,  Mo. 

No  less  than  10  annual  conferences 
acted  on  desegregation.  [See  100  Church 
Leaders  Discuss  Race  Questions  With 
President,  August,  page  4].  I'm  for  it, 
too. 

But  not  a  single  voice  has  been 
raised  against  the  atheist-backed  drive 
by  our  Omnipotent  Nine  to  oust  God 
from  school  and  public  life.  [For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  on  school  devotions, 
see  Religious  Illiteracy:  Its  Cause  and 
Cure,  September,  page  21].  Any  public- 
school  teacher  who  advocates  religion 
now  becomes  a  constitution -violator, 
while  professors  are  protected  by  aca- 
demic freedom  in  spouting  atheism. 

Time  was  when  I  was  proud  to  be  a 
Methodist.  Now  I  hang  my  head  in 
shame. 

Infant  Baptism  Unscriptural? 

WILBUR  W.  CARTER 

Almond,  Wis. 

Pastor  Earl  R.  Hoggard's  argument 
for  infant  Baptism  [When  Should 
Children  Be  Baptized?  July,  page  18] 
cannot  be  justified  scripturally  or  logi- 
cally. If  that  practice,  without  scriptural 
foundation,  is  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
tradition,  then  all  the  unscriptural 
vagaries  of  the  centuries  can  be  vali- 
dated. This  means  the  whims  of  men 
replace  the   Word   of  God. 

Jesus  was  not  talking  about  Baptism 
when  he  said,  "Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me."  His  statement  "of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God"  shows  that  in- 
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The  LOWEST  priced  ...  but 
the    FINEST   at   any   price! 

MY  PICTURE 
STORY  BIBLE 


Dena  Korfker 


An  exciting  BIG  book  of  Bible  stories 
that  skillfully  blends  picture  and  story  to 
arouse  the  child's  interest  in,  and  love 
for,  the  Word  of  God. 
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PUBLISHED    BY    ZONDERVAN 
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catalog  FREE!  Write  today! 
THE  MONROE  CO.  59  Churcn  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 
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customers  over  the  nation  who  say 
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IDEAL  FOR:  •  Family  Enjoyment  in  Doz- 
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Pool  Your  Orders  for  Quantity  Discounts 


WRITE  NOW:  H.  M.  THAMES  PECAN  CO. 
P.  O.  Box   1588,   Mobile,  Ala. 


nocent  children  already  were  accepted 
of  God.  Baptism  is  for  the  "remission 
of  sins." 

The  Bible  says  Baptism  is  for  be- 
lievers. The  Bible  also  states  Baptism 
is  for  penitent  sinners.  A  baby 
cannot  be  either.  There  is  no  New 
Testament  reference  that  anyone  not 
an  active  participant  was  baptized. 
There  is  no  scriptural  sanction  for 
anyone  making  vows  on  behalf  of 
another. 

How  Parents  Miss  Point 

LOWEN  V.  KRUSE,  Pastor 
Shelton,  Nebr. 

Both  writers  lift  up  man's  part  in 
Baptism.  The  basic  part  in  a  sacrament 
is  what  God  is  doing.  Baptism,  for 
young  or  old,  is  most  basically  an  affir- 
mation of  what  God  does.  He  accepts  us 
without  merit  on  our  part.  His  church 
accepts  us  not  as  worthy  persons,  but 
as  sinners.  Thus,  an  infant,  with  no 
worthiness  whatsoever,  is  received  into 
the  fellowship. 

If  parents  believe  Baptism  is  sum- 
marized by  a  promise  on  their  part,  they 
have  missed  the  whole  impact  of  God's 
sacrament. 

Likewise,  if  a  person  receiving  Bap- 
tism at  an  older  age  feels  that  he 
deserves  it,  he  is  unprepared  for  its 
true  power. 

He  Prefers  to  Defer 

E.   G.   STEINMAN,   Pastor 

Clarence,  Iowa 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  parents  who 
are  convinced  that  children  should  be 
baptized  at  a  later  age  rather  than  in 
infancy.  But,  if  a  child  can  understand 
the  meaning  of  Baptism  at  age  4,  why 
wait  until  10?  Or,  if  10  is  the  better  age, 
why  baptize  at  4?  I  do  not  believe  that 
at  4  a  child  understands  the  mean- 
ing, so  I  prefer  that  parents  answer  for 
children  up  to  age  10.  Yet  I  even  wonder 
how  clear  the  meaning  of  the  Sacra- 
ment   is    to    a    10-year-old. 

Evidently,  the  main  reason  for  bap- 
tizing the  four  England  girls  at  the 
same  time  was  the  novelty  of  the  River 
Jordan  water,  regardless  of  their  ages. 
I,  too,  have  baptized  babies  with  Jordan 
water,  but  my  concern  was  not  the 
novelty  of  the  water  but  with  the 
Sacrament  itself  and  the  faith  and  the 
promise  of  the  parents. 

It's  What  Cod  Does,  She  Says 

MRS.  DON  MYHRE 

State  College,  Miss. 

Both  authors  neglected  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Baptism.  A  sacrament  is  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.  Grace  comes  from  God; 
it  is  something  he  does,  not  what  we 
do.  We  accept  it. 

Surely,  it  is  appropriate  that  dedica- 
tion accompany  the  rite  of  Baptism;  but 
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"Q'm Us Zhis Day 
Our  'Daily  Kread.  " 

Help  answer  this  child's  prayer.  Chil- 
dren the  world  over  suffer  from  hunger, 
disease,  poverty  and  pain.  Combat 
their  suffering  and  serve  as  witness  to 
your  faith  by  investment  in  the  Annuity 
Plan.  Learn  how  your  dollars  can  bring 
the  Word  of  God  to  all  His  children, 
young  and  old,  while  providing  you 
with  lifetime  income. 

Send  TODAY  for  Free  Book 

"Bright  Horizons"  leads  to  income.  You  will 
find  it  a  helpful  guide  to  wiser  stewardship. 
It  answers  your  investment  questions  and  illus- 
trates missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
Get  your  copy  now.  Save  time,  worry,  possible 
investment  loss  and  avoid 
family  trouble.  Also  by 
your  Will  you  can  set  up 
Annuity  Life  Incomes  for 
as  many  dependents  as 
you  wish.  What  nobler 
stewardship  is  possible? 


Attn  :  Dr.  Ashton  A.AImand 
475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  10027 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "Bright  Horizons" 

showing  assured  returns  under  "The  Annuity 

Plan"  and  giving  full  particulars  of  ALL  its 

advantages. 
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Division  of  World  Missions  and  Division  of 
National  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Dept.  T10-45-3 


475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York,  N.Y..  10027 


the  two  are  not  identical.  The  use  of 
water  denotes  washing — the  sign  that 
Christ  died  that  we  might  be  cleansed 
of  our  sins.  Every  time  an  infant,  child, 
or  adult  is  baptized,  the  church  proclaims 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  this  par- 
ticular person,  as  well  as  all  humanity. 

Not  Washing,  But  Cod's  Crace 

WILLIAM   A.   SPEERS,   Pastor 
Mount    Olivet   Methodist    Church 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Both  authors  missed  the  point  that 
Baptism  is  a  sacrament.  It  is  an  act  of 
God's  love  to  man  "while  we  are  yet 
sinners."  The  value  of  Baptism  is  not 
due  to  the  outward  washing  but  the 
inward   grace  bestowed  by   God. 

As  an  intimate  friend  of  a  Methodist 
who  turned  to  the  Baptist  ministry  on 
this  subject,  I  have  long  concerned 
myself  with  the  ability  of  my  daugh- 
ters to  respond.  It  seems  to  me  that  re- 
sponse is  an  ability  given  at  birth. 
God,  in  his  mysterious  way,  reaches 
man  in  any  condition  or  age.  Chron- 
ological age  has  nothing  to  do  with 
accountability,  for  we  are  able  to  re- 
spond at  any  age  when  God  confronts 
us. 

Humanism  has  made  inroads  into 
Methodism.  I  do  not  minimize  the  need 
of  faith  by  everyone,  for  faith  itself  is 
rooted   in  God. 

Why  Use  Catholic  Doctrine 

ROBERT  W.  HELMS,  Pastor 

Church  Hill,  Md. 

To  the  Methodist  minister,  the  real 
question  is  not  at  what  age  one  should 
be  baptized,  but  whether  he  should  per- 
mit the  rite  when  parents  will  have  no 
affiliation  with  the  church.  Many  seem 
to  want  their  children  baptized  as  a 
magical  substitute  for  their  neglect  to 
provide  a  Christian  home.  Is  this  not 
due  to  a  mistaken  belief  in  baptismal 
regeneration — a  doctrine  accepted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  but  rejected 
by  The  Methodist  Church?  Can  a  min- 
ister be  a  party  to  this  hypocritical 
subterfuge? 

Vacation  Church  Overflows 

PERRY  TANKSLEY,  Pastor 

Byhalia,  Miss. 

The  Land  of  Junaluska  [July,  page 
35]  showed  a  picture  of  Cades  Cove 
Methodist  Church  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  J.  E.  Mc- 
Campbell,  then  a  carpenter-school- 
teacher who  died  at  age  90  a  year  ago, 
built  the  church  by  himself  in  1902.  As 
he  drove  the  last  nail,  he  felt  the  call  to 
the  ministry  and  became  a  Methodist 
circuit  rider. 

The  building  was  sold  to  the  U.S. 
government  in  1937.  Since  then,  only 
Memorial  Day  and  homecoming  services 
had  been  conducted  until  1960. 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  became  pas- 
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to  Rev.  Max  L.  Martin,  St.  Timothy  Method- 
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HELP  WANTED 
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POSITION  AS  DIRECTOR  of  rest  home  or 
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perienced. Write  Box  No.  T-129.  TOGETHER, 
1661  North  Northwest  Highway,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois. 
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TRAILER  PARK— NEW— near  950  member 
Methodist  Church.  Arthur  Badger,  Route  5, 
Box  264,   Brooksville,  Florida. 

TOURS 

CHRISTMAS  IN  BETHLEHEM  with  Methodist 
Ministers.  21  day  low  cost  excursion  including 
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Mrs.  Ola  Kinsey  shows  the  Rev.  Perry 
Tanksley  a  picture  of  her  late  father, 
J.  E.  McCampbell,  who  built  rustic 
Cades  Cove  Church,  now  61  years  old. 

tor  of  Tuckaleechee  Methodist  Church 
in  Townsend,  I  opened  the  Cades  Cove 
church  for  vacationers.  In  this  fourth 
season,  the  services  have  been  over- 
flowing with  people  of  many  denomina- 
tions from  all  over  the  U.S. 

I  was  transferred  June  15,  but  Dr. 
Edgar  Eldridge,  district  superintendent, 
reports  that  my  successor,  the  Rev. 
Marshall  Lovelady,  is  continuing  the 
worship. 

A  Pat  for  Pastor's  Wife 

MRS.  ELMER  W.  BUSCH 

Casper,  Wyo. 

After  reading  Should  Preachers 
Marry?  [Letters,  August,  page  55],  I 
say  definitely  yes.  Because  they  are 
married,  ministers  have  problems  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  church  members, 
so  are  qualified  to  advise. 

We  have  learned  to  love  the  min- 
ister's wife  and  family.  She  brings 
women  closer  to  the  church.  The  min- 
ister's wife  aids  the  church  much  more 
than  she  is  given  credit  for. 

This  Is  the  Big  Question 

MRS.  VAN  D.  KOHN 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

After  reading  A  Final  Word  From 
Mr.  Nadel  [June,  page  18],  and  with 
respect  for  his  sincere  beliefs,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  one  final  question: 
"Who  does  he  say  Christ  is?"  It  is 
important  that  he  ask  this  of  himself. 

Christ  Must  Be  Central 

MRS.  MURIEL  SPRING 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mr.  Nadel  states  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  a  Christian  to  find  God,  but 
to  me  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  find 
Christ  in  our  lives.  Ours  is  a  Christian 
faith. 

Shocking  Comments 

HENRY  W.  TAXIS,  Court  Chaplain 

Greater  Minneapolis  Council  of 

Churches 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

It  is  debatable  whether  John  Wesley's 
heart  would  have  been  warmed  by 
criticisms  of  the  Norman  Nadels'  inter- 
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Jane  Merchant.  The  poetess  of 
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rewarding  reading.  176  pages.  $3 
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T.  Cecil  Myers.  These  12  mes- 
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The    International 
Lesson   Annual,    1964 

Edited  by  Horace  R.  Weaver;  les- 
son analysis  by  Roy  L.  Smith. 
Specific  aids  for  superior  adult 
lessons  for  every  Sunday  in 
1964.  448  pages.  Stii!  only  $2.95 

Order  from  your  bookstore 

ABINGDON  PRESS 

The  Book   Publishing   Department 
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new-home  price.  Our  informative 
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passenger  chair  lifts  and  elevator 
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faith  marriage  [J  Married  a  Methodist, 
March,  page  18,  and  Readers  Talk  Back! 
June,  page  16].  It  may  be  gratifying  that 
Methodists  are  alert  to  the  problems  in 
interfaith  marriage,  but  the  negative, 
defensive  tone  in  their  comments  is 
disconcerting. 

Why  all  the  fuss  and  furor  over  an 
interfaith  marriage  that  demonstrates 
that  mutual  trust  and  understanding  are 
more  basic  to  marriage  than  the  similar- 
ity of  religious  beliefs  and  background? 

He  Also  Married  a  Methodist 

HERBERT  R.  LOEB,  Lay  Leader 

Kilohana   Methodist   Church 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

The  shallow,  unchristian  views  ex- 
pressed by  some  pastors  regarding  the 
Nadel  interfaith  marriage  stunned  me. 

During  combat  in  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II,  I  often  wondered  why 
I  was  alive.  Maybe  it  was  because  of 
the  prayers  I  learned  when  a  child  re- 
ceiving the  same  Jewish  instruction  as 
did  Jesus  Christ. 

I,  too,  married  a  Methodist.  My  wife 
and  I  attend  both  Protestant  and  Jewish 
services. 

One  evening  in  a  Congregational 
church,  my  wife  and  I  heard  Dr.  Masu- 
mi  Toyatomi  preach  on  Jesus  Christ  as 
his  Savior  who  freed  him  of  every  bond 
and  who  could  free  me.  His  face  ex- 
pressed joy,  his  voice  and  very  being 
a  living  message.  I  felt  it.  Suddenly 
I  knew  what  my  life  lacked,  and  that 
night  I  made  my  first  commitment  to 
follow  the  way  of  the  cross,  accepting 
Jesus  Christ  as  my  personal  Savior. 

Why  had  I  wandered  for  40  years? 
Because  I  had  seen  a  steady  stream 
of  people  like  some  of  Mr.  Nadel's 
critics  who  had  nothing  to  say  to  bring 
me  to  Jesus.  Dr.  Toyatomi  was  irresisti- 
ble because  he  was  so  sure  of  Christ's 
love  for  him,  for  me — because  he  lived 
a  real  Christian  life  daily.  I  hope  that 
he  also  can  reach  some  of  the  "be- 
lievers." 

Calls  Nadel  Critics  Immature 

MRS.  HARRY  SCHNIEBER 

Belvidere,  N.J. 

The  lack  of  a  mature,  thoughtful  ap- 
proach in  replies  to  Norman  Nadel's 
article  is  appalling. 

The  Bible  has  value  only  if  we  use 
it  in  an  attitude  of  thoughtful  self- 
appraisal.  It  speaks  to  each  according  to 
his  individual  needs  and  is  a  personal 
guide  for  living.  We  never  should  use 
it  as  a  cudgel  to  "prove"  our  way  is 
the  "right"  one.  Doing  so  is  a  shallow 
mind's  effort  to  bolster  weakness  in 
belief.  A  strong  personal  relationship 
with  God  requires  no  need  to  prove 
anything. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nadel  examined  their 
beliefs  objectively,  so  have  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  themselves  and  their 
relationship  with  God.  Readers  should 
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note  Mr.  Nadel  did  not  advocate  mixed 
marriage.  He  pointed  out  that  such  a 
marriage  can  succeed,  provided  the 
partners  are  mature.  The  Nadel  chil- 
dren have  been  given  honest  religious 
training,  as  compared  with  the  brain- 
washing most  children  receive  in  church 
schools. 

As  a  parent,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
help  my  four  children  find  God,  even 
though  they  may  have  to  go  outside 
The  Methodist  Church — or  even  Prot- 
estantism. 

Indian  Pastor  Says,  'Thanks' 

JESSE  J.  SULLIVAN,  Pastor 

Wichita,  Kans. 

In  spite  of  the  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties in  pioneering  the  Topeka  Indian 
Methodist  Mission  [see  A  Church  for 
Topeka's  Indians,  September,  page  50], 
it  was  a  real  joy  and  thrill.  We  reached 
out  to  Lawrence,  Kans.,  to  found  a  con- 
gregation there,  too. 

Without  the  training  my  wife  Leona 
and  I  received  at  Cook  Christian  Train- 
ing School  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  we  could 
not  have  met  the  challenge  in  Topeka. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  Methodists  there 
for  their  response  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  church. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Want  to  get  the  most  out  of  autumn's  color- 
ful scenes?  It   requires  a   little  homework  first. 

Our  photographer  trumped  deep  into  the 
wooded  hills  of  West  Virginia  for  his  shot  of 
Student  Pastor  Joe  Geiger  and  a  companion 
hunting  [see  page  J6  of  the  color  pictorial 
Circuit-Riding   Student]. 

To  capture  such  fall  spectacles  in  all  their 
kaleidoscopic  glory,  find  a  location  where  trees 
such  as  maples  are  well  liglited  by  the  sun. 
The  stage  is  set  when  Indian  summer's  first 
freeze  is  followed  by  a  cleansing  rain.  The 
air  will  be  washed  clean  and  the  still  wet 
leaves  will  glisten  in  the  sun.  If  your  pit  - 
lure  can  be  made  before  eleven  o'clock,  its 
success  is  almost  assured  because  later  a  haze 
may  set  in,  limiting  you  to  closeups. 

If  you  miss  this  opportunity,  go  into  the 
woods  on  a  rainy  day,  and  you'll  be  surprised 
at  tlie  subtle  colors  awaiting  you — colors  that 
can  give  you   slides  of  extra   beauty  to  screen. 
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YOUR  GROUP  CAN  RAISE  MOO 

TO  J2,500  IN  4  TO  15  DAYS 

WITHOUT  RISK  OR  INVESTMENT 

THROUGH  MASON'S  PROTECTED 

FUND  RAISING  PLAN. 


Thousands  of  groups  throughout  the 
country  have  .successfully  conducted  fa- 
mous    mason     PROTEC    111)     FUND-RAISING 

drives,  raising  money  quickly  and  eom- 
pletely  without  risk  or  investment  .  We 
supply  a  choice  <>t  top-quality  mason 
candies,  beautifully  boxed.  At  no  charge 
to  you,  each  package  lias  an  attractive, 
printed  band, bearing  your  organization's 
name,  picture  and  slogan.  We  even  pri  - 
i>\i   shipping  charges!  Yon  make  a  big 
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full  credit.  For  complete  information 
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Together   with  the  Small   Fry 


The  Girl  Who  Didn't  Care 


Q 


rNCE  THERE  was  a  girl 
named  Janet  who  had  her  own 
ideas  about  keeping  her  house 
clean.  Her  mother  tried  to  tell  her 
that  she  was  wrong,  but  Janet  knew 
better. 

"Everybody  in  a  family  has  to 
help  to  do  the  work,"  Janet's  mother 
used  to  say.  "That's  how  it  works 
in  a  family.  That  way  the  whole 
family  has  a  nice  home  to  live  in." 

"But  I  don't  care,"  said  Janet. 
"I  don't  care  if  the  house  is  dirty, 
or  if  it's  not  dirty.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  at  all  to  me." 

"Oh,"  said  her  mother,  "I  didn't 


By  SHIRLEY  SLOAN  FADER 


know  about  that.  Then  that  is  dif- 
ferent. From  now  on  you  don't 
have  to  help  any  more." 

"Yip-pee!"  shouted  Janet.  And 
she  thought  to  herself,  "I  won't 
help,  ever  again — not  a  bit." 

One  day  Janet  was  invited  to  a 
birthday  party.  When  it  was  nearly 
time  to  go  to  the  party,  Janet 
started  to  get  dressed.  She  was 
wearing  her  play  clothes,  and  she 
put  on  one  clean  sock.  Then  she 
had  to  sit  down  on  her  bed  and 
stop. 

"Mother,"  she  called.  Her  mother 
was  in  the  kitchen  making  lunch. 


"Where  are  my  clothes?  There's 
nothing  at  all  in  the  closets  or  the 
drawers.  Just  one  clean  sock!  And 
today  is  the  day  Donna  is  having 
her  party,"  Janet  said. 

"Oh,"  her  mother  called  back, 
"you  never  put  your  clothes  in  the 
laundry  bin  any  more.  So  I  never 
know  whether  they  are  dirty  or  not. 
Just  wear  your  old  playclothes  and 
the  sock  to  the  party  today.  You 
won't  really  mind,  and  I  guess  it 
will  be  all  right." 

"Oh,  Mother!"  said  Janet.  "That's 
silly.  It's  silly.  I  do  mind.  I  can't 
wear  old  clothes  and  just  one  sock 
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to  a  party.  I  won't  be  able  to  go  at 
all  today."  She  was  right.  She  never 
did  get  to  Donna's  party  that  day. 

"I  guess  just  picking  up  my  laun- 
dry is  a  little  important,"  she 
thought  to  herself. 

"I  suppose  I'd  better  pick  up  my 
soiled  clothes  after  this,"  Janet  said 
aloud  to  her  mother. 

Late  another  day,  Janet  said, 
"Modier,  I'm  so  hungry.  It  is  al- 
most supper  time.  When  are  we 
going  to  eat?" 

"Oh,"  her  mother  answered.  "It 
looks  as  though  we  are  not  going  to 
cat  any  more  in  this  house.  Never 
again.  The  kitchen  is  so  full  of 
brown  paper  bags  of  trash  that  I 
can't  really  work  there  any  more. 
So  I  think  I'll  stop  cooking.  It 
doesn't  matter  so  very  much.  We 
will  just  stop  eating." 

"Mother!"  Janet  said,  "That's  sil- 
ly. It's  sillyl" 

But  Janet  started  to  think.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  said,  "All  right. 
I  have  decided  taking  out  the  trash 
is  important  for  me.  I  will  do  that 
and  put  my  laundry  in  the  bin." 

Then  one  night  when  Janet  fin- 
ished playing  with  her  father,  her 
mother  said,  "Time  to  go  to  sleep." 

"No,  no!  Please,"  begged  Janet. 
"No  more.  I  can't  sleep  in  that  bed 
any  more.  It  hurts." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'die  bed 
hurts'?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Well,"  Janet  said,  "it  feels  all 
sandy,  and  the  sheets  are  very  dirty 
looking,  and  the  blankets  are  all 
in  a  lump.  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
that  bed  again." 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  said  her 
mother.  "You  never  make  your  bed 
any  more,  so  I  guess  things  do  get 
messy  and  not  so  comfortable.  It 
doesn't  matter,  though.  You  don't 
have  to  sleep  if  you  don't  care 
about  it.  Just  stay  up  all  die  time." 

"Oh,  no!"  Janet  said.  "That's  silly. 
I  can't  stay  up  forever  and  ever." 

"Then  you  could  sleep  on  your 
floor,  I  guess,"  said  her  mother. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Janet.  "I  can't 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  cold  winter 
without  any  blankets."  She  thought 
about  it  awhile.  At  last  she  decided. 

"I  guess  my  work  is  pretty  impor- 
tant around  here,"  she  said.  "Noth- 
ing seems  to  go  right  without  it.  I 
think  I  will  help  to  do  my  own  work 
from  now  on." 

"Good,"  said  her  mother. 

"Good,"   said  her  father. 

"Yes,"  said  Janet,  "I  think  I  will." 
And  she  did! 
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Can  you  add  the  words  that  will  finisli 
this  poem?  It's  spooky,  but  Fun! 


Vh\miMq  in  Qcftrkft 


It's  time  for  new   masks 

and  for  tall,  pointed  hats, 
For  witches  on   broomsticks 
black  . 


and  howling, 


It's  time  for  excitement 
of  tricks  and  of  treats, 

Wlicn  sidewalks  are  crowded 
with  ghosts  in  white  


So  bring  out  the  costumes, 

flic  night  has  begun; 
It's  time  to  go  out 

and  enjoy  all  the  

Of  making  the  grownups 
think  they've  never  seen 

A  spookier  night 

than   tonight,  / 


Who  walk  arm  in  arm  with 
the  folks  from  the  funnies 

And  laugh  when  they  meet 
goblins,  gypsies,  and  


— Jean  Mergakd 


Answers: 
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Your  Own  Special 


You  will  need  a  large  kitchen 
match  box  for  making  this  handy 
crayon  box. 

Cover  it  with  a  mosaic  design  in 
bright  colors.  You  can  find  pretty 
colored  paper  in  gift  wrappings, 
old  greeting  cards,  or  magazines. 
Paint-chip  samples  also  make  a 
nice  covering. 

Decide  on  a  pattern  and  arrange 
the  colors  before  you  start  to  glue. 

Then  using  white  glue,  cover  all 
the  outside  of  the  lid  with  the 
colored  strips. 

Cover  the  box  ends  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lid. 

From  an  empty,  white  plastic- 
bottle  (such  as  a  detergent  con- 
tainer), cut  a  crayon  shape  about 
four  inches   long.   Paint  each    end 


with  black  enamel,  or  use  a  hall- 
point  pen,  to  make  it  look  like  a 
crayon.  Using  a  toothpick  and  black 
enamel,  or  a  ball-point   pen,   print 

your  name  in  the  center  of  the 
crayon. 

Clue  the  crayon  shape  to  the  box 
lid. 

If  you  would  like  to  use  this 
pretty  box  to  hold  other  things — 
such  as  marbles,  beads,  or  jumping 
jacks — you  may  want  to  put  your 
name  on  a  plain  piece  of  the 
plastic. 

This  box  would  be  a  nice  uift 

for    your    brother    or    sister,    too! 

— K \  i  in  him   (  mil  iss  Bartow 
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Prof.  Harvey :  On  the  trail  of  "T.  Wcbh.' 


Month  after  month  .  .  .  Long  after  he  had  done  the  bulk  of  his  research  in 
the  East  and  abroad,  we  continued  to  hear  from  him  as  he  turned  up  new  clues 
here,  more  fragments  of  history  there.  His  letters  came  from  such  places  as 
Rapid  City,  S.Dak.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  finally,  as  we  began 
distilling  his  voluminous  notes  into  the  article  on  Capt.  Tom  Webb  |  page  26], 
his  address  became:  Prof.  Marvin  E.  Harvey,  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  School  of  the 
Ozarks,  Point  Lookout,  Mo. 

Historical  research — if  one 
is  of  Mr.  Harvey's  dedicated 
cut — can  become  an  unending, 
globe-trotting  task  so  long  as 
there  is  the  remotest  possibility 
that  one  fragment  of  an  old 
letter  lies  forgotten  in  attic  or 
archive.  Just  because  Professor 
Harvey  may  already  be  the 
leading  authority  on  one  Meth- 
odist immortal  doesn't  mean 
that  his  work  is  done. 

"Many  questions  are  still 
unanswered,"  he  tells  us. 
"Webb's  ancestry  and  early 
life   are  still  an   enigma,   but 

I  expect  that  a  careful  search  of  18th-century  Bristol  newspapers  would  uncover 
much  that  is  now  unknown.  I  believe,  too,  that  a  large  number  of  his  letters  are  in 
existence  and  unknown  because  their  present  owners  have  forgotten  them  or  cannot 
identify  the  'T.  Webb'  with  which  he  customarily  signed  his  name." 

Our  historian  believes  that  eventually  "a  much-needed  biography  of  the  'am- 
bassador-extraordinary to  the  Anglo-American  people'  can  be  written." 

By  looking  closely  ...  at  the  color  picture  on  page  35  you'll  see  a  remnanl 
of  the  snow  storm  that  struck  out  of  summerlike  weather  when  Associate  Editor 
Herman  B.  Teeler  and  Photographer  George  P.  Miller  went  to  West  Virginia 
on  the  Circuit-Riding  Student  assignment  last  October.  Mr.  Miller,  who  gets 
around  a  great  deal  for  Together,  was  prepared.  But  Mr.  Teeter,  virtually  im- 
mobilized and  600  miles  away  from  home,  confesses  he  shivered  through  his 
first  interviews  wearing  the  thinnest  of  tropical  suits  over  his  pajamas. 

Our  cover  portrait  of  Capt.  Tom  Webb  is  Chicago  artist  Jack  White's  latest 
contribution  to  Methodistica — and,  we  are  convinced,  will  find  a  permanent  place 
in  the  living  history  of  our  church.  A  Methodist  himself,  Mr.  White's  other 
memorable  work  for  Together  includes  two  in  last  May's  special  Aldersgate 
Issue — John  Wesley  and  the  Holy  Club,  pages  36-37,  and  the  Aldersgate  experience, 
pages  40-41.  And  if  you  are  wondering  why  we  nominated  Capt.  Webb  as  Meth- 
odism's No.  1  Layman,  our  authority  is  that  early  American  Methodist  historian 
Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  who  notes  that  Philip  Embury  was  earlier  "but  to  Webb  be- 
longs the  honor  of  a  more  prominent  agency  in  the  great  event;  of  more  extensive 
and  effective  services;  of  the  outspread  of  the  denomination,  .  .  .  the  erection  of  its 
first  chapels,  and  the  introduction  of  Wesleyan  itinerants.  Aside  from  the  mere 
question  of  priority,  he  must  be  considered  the  principal  founder  of  the  American 
Methodist  Church."  — Your  Editors. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as 
my  heart  is  with  thine? 
Dost  thou  love  and  serve 
God?  It  is  enough,  I  give 
thee  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 

John  Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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Bishop  Calls  Area  to  Human  Rights  Rally 


THE    BISHOP    WRITES 


Can   Ifou  Pa$£   Unia  Lxamination? 


In  this  year  of  our  Lord,  Birmingham  City  fail  was  the 
place  of  the  writing  of  a  letter  which  time  may  name  as 
"classic."  Among  the  reasons  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
gave  for  his  jail  residence  was  a  simple  one:  "I  am  in 
Birmingham  because  injustice  is  here.  Just  as  the  eighth- 
century  prophets  left  their  little  villages  and  carried  their 
'thus  saith  the  Lord'  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
home  towns;  just  as  the  Apostle  Paul  left  his  little  village 
of  Tarsus  and  carried  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  prac- 
tically every  hamlet  and  city  of  the  Greaco-Roman  world, 

I  too  am  compelled  to  carry  the  gospel  of  freedom  beyond  my  particular  home." 
The  remainder  of  that  letter  is  a  conscientious,  candid,  careful  recital  of  the 
indignities  which  have  been  visited  upon  a  segment  of  our  nation,  indignities 
for  which  there  has  been  no  just  cause.  No  cause  but  fear,  prejudice,  inconsist- 
ency with  the  ideals  we  proclaim — "one  nation,  under  God,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all." 

One  sentence  in  that  letter  should  cause  a  searching  of  conscience  among  every 
member  of  the  white  Christian  community:  "In  the  midst  of  blatent  injustices 
inflicted  upon  the  Negro,  I  have  watched  white  churches  stand  on  the  sideline 
and  merely  mouth  pious  irrelevancies  and  sanctimonious  trivialities." 

Who  can  deny  the  indictment? 

What  was — need  not  continue  to  be.  Dare  not  continue! 

Justice,  liberty,  brotherhood,  love,  happiness.  These  are  words  that  intrigue — 
particularly  do  they  intrigue  us. 

We  are  the  inheritors  of  a  world-shaking  legacy;  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, "all  men  are  created  equal;  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ol  happi 
ness."  This  we  affirm  and  for  it  we  have  exchanged  life  and  treasure.  The 
Methodist  Social  Creed,  "We  stand  for  the  equal  rights  of  racial,  cultural,  and 
religious  groups  and  insist  that  the  social,  economic,  and  spiritual  principles  set 
forth  in  this  creed  apply  to  all  alike.  The  right  to  choose  a  home,  enter  a  school, 
secure  employment,  vote,  or  join  a  church  should  not  be  limited  by  a  person's 
race,  culture,  or  religion."  To  this  we  give  pledge  on  assuming  membership  in 
The  Methodist  Church.  Holy  Writ,  "This  is  my  commandment:  love  one  an 
other,  as  I  have  loved  you.  There  is  no  greater  love  than  this,  that  a  man  should 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  (John  15:12-13.)  Let  the  inheritance  live 
as  these  words  are  clothed  with  the  flesh  that  is  you. 

"Examine  yourselves,"  said  Paul,  "are  you  living  the  life  of  faith?  Put  your 
selves  to  the  test.  Surely  you  recognize  that  Jesus  Christ  is  among  you — unless,  of 
course,  you  prove  unequal  to  the  test.  I  hope  you  will  come  to  see  that  you  are 
not  unequal  to  it."  (2  Corinthians  13:5.) 

That  examination  will  include  our  willingness  to  know  all  men  .is  our  Lord 
knew  them— children  of  one  Father;  to  share  life  with  those  of  every  clime  and 
color  as  his  "friends";  doing  as  we  would  have  them  do  by  God's  grace. 

Examine  yourself  and  discover  whether  in  your  neighborhood  every  man  has 
open  access  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  whether  in  the  manifold  institutions  oi 
the  church,  the  processes  of  the  state,  the  relationships  of  market  place  and  enter 
tainment,  AND  the  inner  castle  of  your  being  "you  will  recognize  Jesus  Christ  is 
among  you." 

That  examination  will  mean   that  many  of  us  must  share  the  inequities 
indignities  of  our  brethren.    Sharing  these  will  demand   identification   in  del 
(Continued  on  page  A-2) 


Mass  Meeting  in  New  York,  Sept.  29, 
To  Back  Congressional  Action 

Five  thousand  Methodists  from  all  see 
lions  oi  the  New  York  Area  will  gather 
September  29,  at  4  p.m.  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel 
at  Rockefeller  Center,  to  express  lull  sup 
port  ol  [lending  civil  rights  legislation. 

Bishop  Wicke  has  summoned  representa- 
tives from  every  church  to  join  ministers 
in  public  testimony  oi  their  stand  on  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all  individuals,  regard 
less  of  their  color. 

Senators  Javits  and  Keating  will  explain 
what  church  members  can  do  to  advance 
the  cause  of  human  rights  in  their  commu 
nities  and  will  outline  the  progress  ol 
President  Kennedy's  program. 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler  will  also 
attend  and  invitations  have  been  sent  to 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont 
senators.  Music  will  be  provided  by  a 
world-renowned  soloist  and  a  massed 
choir. 

Bishop  Wicke  will  give  die  principal 
address  and  several  leaders  ol  national 
organizations  working  lor  civil  rights  will 
greet    the   audience. 

Information  about  transportation,  includ- 
ing car  pools  and  bus  rentals  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Boards  ol  Laj  Activities  ol 
tin   conferences. 

Bishop  Wicke  points  out  that  the  meet 
ing   has  been   called   fol    four   purposes: 

1.  To  emphasize  the  otlki.il  pronounce 
menl  of  The  Methodist  Church  on 

2.  Describe  what  Methodists  have  done 
to  advance   racial   integration. 

3.  Express  Methodist  support  oi  civil 
rights  legislation. 

-}.  Show  Methodists  how  to  work  tor 
integration  in  their  churches  and  com 
muni  ties. 

Area  Methodists  Join 
Civil-Rights  March 

As  this  issue  oi  the  In.:  Vews  Edition 
goes  to  press,  extensive  plans  .ire  being 
made  for  Methodist  participation  in  the 
Civil  Kleins  March  on  Washington. 

\;    I    isi    Ml  churches   are   hiring   buses 

to   transport    marchers   and,   in    tin    New 

the    Rev.    David 

chairman     ol     the     Board     of 

Kerns,    has    sailed    oil 

ntatives. 
rence  buses 
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will  leave  White  Plains,  at  3  a.m.,  with 
a  pick-up  stop  at  Broadway  Temple  in 
New  York  City  at  3:45. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  participants,  as  some  churches  are 
joining  their  local  church  councils  or 
other  community  groups  in  organizing 
transportation. 

Clergy  Join  Pickets 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most 
New  York  City  Methodists  about  how 
their  clergymen  stand  on  the  subject  of 
fair  employment  practices. 

More  than  two  dozen  ministers  have 
joined  picket  lines  protesting  employment 
policies  at  the  Downtown  Medical  Center 
in  Brooklyn,  the  White  Castle  restaurant 
in  the  Bronx  and  the  Rochdale  Village 
housing  project  in  Queens. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no  minister 
has  been  jailed,  but  among  those  who 
were  arrested  and  released  on  bail  were: 
the  Rev.  Harrison  Davis,  Brooklyn  North 
District  superintendent;  the  Revs.  Calvin 
Pressley,  A.  Finley  Schaef,  David  VerNooy, 
Melvin  Williams,  Richard  Cox,  James  Mc- 
Graw,  John  Carrington,  Herbert  Skeete, 
James  Veatch,  and  Edward  Holmes. 

Brooklyn  South  District  Superintendent 
Walter  Benedict  was  on  the  picket  line  at 
the  medical  center  construction  site,  and 
Bishop  Wicke  spent  a  day  there  conferring 
with  Negro  leaders.  Mr.  VerNooy  was 
one  of  the  "sit-inners"  in  Mayor  Wagner's 
office. 

MYF  Elects  Officers 

Major  event  at  the  senior-high  assembly 
of  the  New  Work  Conference  Youth  Fel- 
lowship at  Camp  Epworth  was  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

Shown  in  photo  below,  from  left,  seated, 
are  Elaine  Britton,  Carmel;  Marilyn  Foley, 
Highland  Mills;  Diane  Cronk,  Peekskill 
(president);  Barbara  Odell,  Poughkeepsie; 
standing,  Reeve  Samson,  Poughkeepsie; 
Elva  Riker,  Buchanan;  April  Werner, 
Kingston;  Walter  Ashley,  Copake;  and 
Raymond   Aikens,  Delhi    (vice-president). 

Bishop  Wicke  spoke  on  the  church's 
role  in  the  race  crisis,  and  workshops  were 
held  for  MYF  leaders. 


THE   BISHOP    WRITES 


Can   y[ou  PaAi  TJniA  examination? 

{Continued  from  page  A-l) 
onstrations  of  responsible  character,  in  legal  aid,  where  laws  must  be  changed, 
in  personal  witness  as  we  make  common  cause  through  suffering.  Let  us  not 
complain  "the  times  are  out  of  joint."  This  is  the  hour  of  opportunity  for  the 
"word"  of  Christian  fellowship  to  become  flesh.  Let  us  redeem  the  times  in 
Christ's  name.  There  can  be  no  "separated  but  equal  brethren"  in  the  Christian 
household. 
This   is   one   examination   we   cannot   evade.    No   excuse   for   failure   will    be 

accePted-  Lloyd  C.  Wicke 


Three  Bishops  Visit  Area 
For  Mission  on  Ministry 

Special  sessions  of  the  conferences  have 
been  called  this  fall  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  Bishop  Edwin 
R.  Garrison  of  the  Dakotas  Area,  Bishop 
Everett  W.  Palmer  of  the  Seattle  Area, 
and  Bishop  Edwin  A.  Voigt  of  the  Illinois 
Area  will  be  the  speakers,  and  Bishop 
Wicke  will  preside. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  at  the  following  locations:  Troy, 
October  9,  at  First  Church,  Schenectady; 
New  York  and  New  York  East,  October 
10,  at  Memorial  Church,  White  Plains;  and 
Newark,  October  11,  at  Drew  University. 

Ministers,  their  wives,  and  lay  members 
of  the   conference   will    attend. 

The  program  is  part  of  a  nation-wide 
endeavor  to  call  attention  of  the  church 
to  the  crucial  importance  of  the  parish 
ministry;  lift  the  morale  of  pastors;  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  cultivation  of 
recruits. 


&*ecv4  TleuAjL 


Drew  was  host  to  some  3,000  resident 
visitors  this  summer,  as  27  groups  repre- 
senting 16  business,  educational,  and 
church-related  organizations  used  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  campus. 
• 

John  E.  Bevan  has  resigned  as  registrar 
to  join  the  ministerial  staff  of  the  Church 
of    Good    Shepherd,    Arcadia,    Calif. 
• 

Arthur   R.    Kelsey   of   Summit,   N.J.,   a 


graduate   of   the   Theological   School,   has 
been    appointed    assistant   director   of   the 
Student  Center  at  South  Connecticut  State 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
• 
Dr.  John  A.  McElroy,  minister  of  Cal- 
vary Church,  East  Orange,  N.J.,  has  been 
appointed  a  trustee. 
A     graduate     of 
Dickinson    College, 
Dr.      McElroy      re- 
ceived the  bachelor 
of    divinity    degree 
from     Drew,     the 
master     of     sacred 
theology  from  Tem- 
ple University,  and 
the  honorary  doctor 
of     divinity     from 
Dickinson.    He  was 
ordained  in   1938. 
Dr.   McElroy   is   also  a   trustee   of  East 
Orange   General    Hospital,   a   member    of 
the  board  of  managers  of  Brooklyn  Meth- 
odist Hospital,  and  is  the  author  of  Living 
With  the  Seven  Words,  published  in  1961. 


Dr.  McElroy 


Dean  Alton  Sawin  presents  national  Meth- 
odist scholarships  to  Drew  students 
Patricia  Fanner  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  and 
Ruth    Bennett,   Madison,   N.J.,   freshman. 
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Honored    jor    aid    to    rural    parishes. 

W.  W.  Reid  Honored  for 
Town  and  Country  Work 

William  W.  Reid,  Whitsone,  N.Y.,  was 
one  of  three  men  who  received  awards 
of  honor  from  the  Methodist  Interboard 
Committee  on  Town  and  Country  Work. 
Mr.  Reid  was  formerly  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  News  Service  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  and  for  many  years  a  reporter 
of  town  and  country  church  life. 

He  is  shown  in  center  of  picture  above 
with  the  Rev.  Glenn  F.  Sanford  of  Levit- 
town,  Pa.,  left,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Martin 
of  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Put  on  Race  Commission 

Two  area  men  are  on  an  emergency 
commission  on  religion  and  race  named 
by  Protestant  leaders  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

They  are  the  Rev.  Charles  Carrington 
of  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Whyman,  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  City  Society. 

The  commission's  purpose  is  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  in  the  metropolitan  area 
to  achieve  racial  justice. 


Quote  of  the  Month 

"America  is  not  rich  enough  to 
be  the  perennial  Santa  Claus  of  the 
world.  America  is  not  strong 
enough  to  be  the  perpetual  police- 
man of  the  world.  But  let  us  hope 
that  America  can  be  Christian 
enough  to  be  the  continuing  part- 
ner of  the  world." 

RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN 


New  Horizons 

Centenary  College,  Hackettstown,  N.J., 
is  converting  the  Denman  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool  into  a  music  and  arts 
building  at  a  cost  of  $510,000.  Photo  at 
left,  below,  shows  workmen  removing 
vines  and  cleaning  brick. 

Another  Centenary  project  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  maintenance  building  for 
$185,250.  In  photo  at  right,  below,  Paul 
Kessler,  construction  company  executive, 
is  describing  equipment  to  President  Ed- 
ward W.  Seay,  center,  and  Comptroller 
Robert  W.  Ferris. 

The  Butler,  N.J.,  Church  has  been 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  sanctuary.  At  the  last 
service,  a  prayer  of  "deconsecration"  was 
followed  by  a  recessional  which  marked 
the  removal  of  all  the  symbols  of  worship. 
Among  those  participating  in  the  serv- 
ice were  Mr.  Conrad  V.  Rome,  a  member 
for  73  years,  and  12-year-old  Robin 
Neiderfield,  a  member  for  three  months. 

A  new  $10,000  stained-glass  window 
has  been  installed  at  the  Bay  Ridge,  N.Y., 
Church.  It  will  be  illuminated  by 
floodlights   inside   the   church. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  members  of 
Midland  Park,  N.Y.,  saw  a  facsimile  of  a 
520,000  mortgage  on  their  church  burned 
and  broke  ground  for  a  $42,000  educa- 
tion building. 

Ground  was  broken  for  a  new  church 
plant  in  Parsippany,  N.J. 


Dr.  Eugene  /..  Smith,  missions  executive, 
presents  portrait  to  Texas  Bishop  If'// 
Ham  C.  Martin  at  testimonial  dinner  in 
Dallas.     Mrs.    Martin    is    shown    at    left. 

Centenary  Status  Affirmed 

•  Accreditation  for  Centenary  College  for 
Women  in  Hackettstown,  N.J.,  has  been 
extended  through  June,  1973,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Middle- 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

•  Miss  Lee  Graham  Case  of  Sayville, 
N.Y.,  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  of 
$500  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  The 
Methodist  Church.  It  was  granted  on  the 
basis  of  superior  academic  standing,  lead- 
ership ability,  active  churchmanship, 
character,  personality,  and  need. 

Direct  Mission  Project 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  V.  Cali- 
andro,  136  Willis  Ave.,  Mineola,  N.Y., 
were  directors  of  a  mission  service  proj- 
ect for  Methodist  college  students  this 
summer  in  New  York  City.  Among  the 
16  students  participating  was  Lawrence 
A.  Bungay  "I   Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 

The  students  taught  and  assisted  in  the 
leadership  of  daily  vacation  church  si 
day  camps,  and  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  Caliandro  is  pastor  oi  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Church,  Mineola. 


Changing  Centenary's  Denman  gymnasium  into  music-arts  building.       Cent  nntenanee  buildnn 
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Church  Honors  Pastor 

Tlie  Rev.  George  E.  Teague  of  Christ 

Church,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  returned  from 

Troy   Annual   Con- 

Qference  to  a  sur- 
prise celebration  of 
his  25th  anniver- 
sary in  the  ministry 
arranged  by  his 
parish  in  his  ab- 
sence. 
He  was  presented 
with  a  clock  and 
desk  set  at  a 
reception  following 
Mr.  Teague  morning    service. 

He  served  churches 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  Haven,  Conn., 
before  going   to   (dens    Falls. 

The  reception  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Oliver  Winn  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Beckerle. 
Mr.  Beckerle,  official  board  chairman, 
made  the  presentation. 

Plan  Interboard  Schools 

Interboard  schools  for  pastors,  com- 
mission chairmen,  and  lay  leaders  have 
been  planned  by  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence. 

They  will  be  held  October  20  at  Trinity 
Church,  Poughkeepsie;  October  21  at  St. 
Paul's,  Middletown;  October  22  at  Me- 
morial Church,  White  Plains;  and  Octo- 
ber 23  at  the  Margaretville  Church. 

Set  Lab  School  Dates 

Laboratory  schools  for  church-school 
personnel  will  be  held  in  October  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  New  York  and  New  York 
East  Conferences. 

New  York  Conference  workers  will  at- 
tend school  October  13-17  in  Newburgh, 
N.Y.,  with  teachers  of  the  children's  di- 
vision meeting  in  Grace  Church  and  those 


heading  the  youth  division  at  First  Church. 
The  first  New  York  East  school  will 
be  held,  October  1-7,  in  Watertown, 
Conn.,  and  the  second,  October  22-29,  at 
the  Norwalk  Church. 


One  Snort  Circuit 

Six  Scouts  received  God  and  Countrv 
awards  at  the  Sea  Cliff,  N.Y.,  Church': 
William  Johnson,  Peter  Steinhauser, 
Robert  Marsden,  William  Marsden,  Jona- 
than   Hurd,    and    John    Ketcham. 

The  various  services  performed  by  the 
Dannemora,  N.Y.,  MYF  for  the  church 
are  described  in  a  picture  story  entitled 
Service  Is  Their  Slogan  in  the  September 
issue  of  Classmate  published  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Roderick  Dail,  for- 
merly of  Memorial  Church,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  are  participating  in  an  All-India 
Curriculum  Conference  scheduled  by  the 
India  Sunday  School  Union,  January  10- 
21,  at  Leonard  Theological  College  in 
Jabalpur,  where  Dr.  Dail  is  dean  of  the 
School   of   Religious    Education. 

Services  at  "A  Summer  Chapel  for 
Summer  People"  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  William  A.  Perry  at  South  Alburg, 
Vt.  The  church  has  been  closed  for 
several  years  but  residents  did  a  major 
housekeeping  job  on  the  building  and 
grounds  for  the  9:30  a.m.  Sunday  services. 

Four  recordings  by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man,  minister  emeritus  of  Christ  Church, 
New  York  City,  are  available  from  Life- 
lighter  Associates,  180  Mamaroneck  Ave- 
nue, White  Plains,  N.Y.  The  subjects  are 
Life's  Growing  Edge,  Prisoners  of  Our- 
selves, The  Drama  of  Deliverance ,  and 
Our  Shadows  of  Influence.  The  cost  of 
the  set  is  $5.95. 

A  Couples'  Club  is  no  novelty,  but 
Memorial  Church,  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
has  a  Singles'  Club  which  encourages  at- 
tendance   of    young    persons    from    other 


countries.  A  young  Netherlander  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  group  when  he  took  a 
pair  of  obviously  European  ice  skates  to 
a  neighborhood  merchant  to  be  sharp- 
ened. 

King's  Highway  conducted  a  summer 
recreational  program  for  teen-agers  two 
days  each  week.  Cub  Scouts  raised  $160 
for  the  NYE  Conference  Urgent  Needs 
Crusade  at  a  handicraft  sale. 

The  lawn  of  the  Demarest,  N.J., 
Church  blossomed  with  tents  publicizing 
the  vacation  church  school  theme,  Camp- 
ing With  Christ.  Some  of  the  classes  were 
held  in  the  tents. 

Laymen  Sell  Markers 

A  group  of  resourceful  laymen  at  Park 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  have  undertaken 
a  project  which  they  hope  will  be  of 
value  both  spiritually  and  financially. 

Methodist  Men  have  constructed  a  brass 
replica  of  the  organization's  symbol  and 
reproduced  a  full-color  photograph  to  be 
used   as   Bible  markers. 

The  markers  are  priced  at  10  cents 
each  for  25,  eight  cents  from  26  to  99,  and 
five  cents  each  for  more  than  100.  Pro- 
ceeds will  be  divided  among  local-church 
projects,  city  work,  and  conference  and 
World  Service  causes. 

The  markers  are  available  to  other 
clubs.  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
Charles  C.  Lutes,  510  Monroe,  Elizabeth. 


Neighborhood  children  visit  pediatric  patients  at  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brook- 
lyn under  supervision  of  Dr.  Vincent  harkin.  Florence  Dean  (shown  in  profile 
at    right),    who    lives    across    the    street,    arranged    for     visit     with     hospital  heads. 
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SEEK  DAILY 

CHRISTS 

WAY  OF  LIFE 

THROUGH 

PRAYER  AND 

BIBLE  READING 


Bible  markers  are  project  of  Methodist  Men. 
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FREE! 

Souvenir 
Ball  Point  Pen 

from  historic 
VALLEY 
FORGE 


MAILED  TO  YOU  WITH  FACTS  ABOUT 

Special  Low  Cost  Hospitalization  Coverage 
Now  Available  to  Non-Drinkers  Only 


Yes,  this  beautiful  pen.  a  souvenir  from  historic 
Valley  Forge  "testing  ground  of  the  American 
Revolution"  —  and  home  of  THE  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
-is  yours  FREE,  without  cost  or  obligation.  We 
offer  you  this  attractive  useful  gift  for  letting  us 
send  you,  with  no  obligation,  complete  details  about 
the  low-cost  GOLD  STAR  hospitalization  plan  for 
folks  who  don't  drink.  Your  pen  will  be  mailed  as 
soon  as  we  receive  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below. 


IN   YOUR   CHOICE   OF 
BLUE,   BLACK   OR   GOLD 


Compare  These  Important 
GUARANTEED  Benefits 

No  Age  limit.  Same  liberal  benefits  whether 
you  are  1  or  101! 

Guaranteed  Renewable.  Only  you  can  cancel 
your  policy! 

No  Waiting  Periods.  That's  right.  Gold  Star 
does  not  penalize  you  with  any  30  day,  6  month 
or  9  month  waiting  periods  before  your  cov- 
erage goes  into  full  effect.  And  Gold  Star  pays 
from  the  very  first  day  you  enter  the  hospital. 

No  Salesman  Will  Call.  Your  policy  is  mailed  to 
your  home.  Claim  checks  are  sent  air  mail, 
directly  to  you ;  can  be  used  for  rent,  food,  hos- 
pital, doctors'  bills  —  any  purpose  you  wish! 

Good  Anywhere  In  The  World.  Gold  Star  has 
satisfied  policyholders  in  all  50  states  and 
in  many  foreign  countries. 

Yoo  Pay  Only  For  Protection.  No  policy  fees,  no 
enrollment  fees,  no  membership  dues! 

Additional  Gold  Star  Features 

Pays  $2,000.00  cash  for   accidental   death. 

Pays  $2,000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of  one 
hand,  or  one  foot,  or  sight  of  one  eye. 

Pays  $6,000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of  both 
hands,  or  both  feet,  or  sight  of  both  eyes. 

Only  Conditions  Not  Covered: 

Every  kind  of  sickness  and  accident  is  cov- 
ered, except  hospitalization  caused  by  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotics,  mental  or 
nervous  disorders,  any  act  of  war,  pregnancy, 
or  conditions  existing  prior  to  issuance  of  pol- 
icy. Everything  else  IS  covered!  These  proper 
exceptions  help  to  keep  Gold  Star  rates  lower 
for  YOU! 


PAYS  $100.00  WEEKLY!  FROM  FIRST  DAY! 


EVEN  FOR  LIFE! 


NO  AGE  LIMIT!    NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL! 


HRECT  3Y  MAIL  TO  YOU 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  The  Postage-Paid  Card  NOW! 

Full  Information  will  be  MAILED 

to  you  .  .  .  absolutely  FREE  ! 

NO  SALESMAN  will  call  on  you  .  .  .  now  or  ever 


MAIL  THIS  CARD  TODAY 


TF  YOU  do  not  drink,  the  Gold  Star  Plan 
will  pay  you  $100.00  for  every  week  you 
are  in  the  hospital,  even  for  life. 

If  you  are  carrying  ordinary  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance,  your  premiums  are  helping 
to  pay  for  accidents,  illnesses,  and  hospital 
bills  of  drinkers.  Alcoholism  is  now  our 
nation's  No.  3  health  problem,  ranking  imme- 
diately behind  heart  disease  and  cancer. 
Those  who  drink  are  sick  more  often,  and  for 
longer  periods,  than  those  who  don't  drink. 
Until  now,  your  insurance  cost  as  much  as 
theirs.  Now,  with  rates  based  on  the  superior 
health  records  of  non-drinkers.  Gold  Star 
rewards  you  for  not  drinking. 

Gold  Star  pays  you  $100.00  per  week  (or 
$14.28  per  day),  from  your  first  day  in  the 
hospital,  and  as  long  as  you  are  there,  even 
for  life!  Claim  checks  are  sent  directly  to  you 
by  air  mail  special  delivery,  for  you  to  spend 
as  you  see  fit— for  hospital  or  doctor's  bills, 
mortgage  payments,  food  —  anything  you 
wish.  Your  policy  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the 
company,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  often 
you  are  sick.  And  the  present  low  rate  on 
your  policy  can  never  be  raised  as  you  grow 
older,  or  have  too  many  claims,  but  only  if 
the  rates  for  all  policyholders  are  changed! 

Can  You  Afford  To  Be  Sick? 

One  out  of  every  seven  people  will  spend 
some  time  in  the  hospital  this  year.  A  fall  on 
the  stairs  or  on  the  sidewalk,  a  sudden  illness 
or  operation  could  put  you  in  the  hospital  for 
weeks,  even  months. 

Could  you  afford  a  long  siege  in  the  hos- 
pital, with  costly  doctors'  bills,  expensive 
drugs  and  medicines?  Many  people  lose  their 
savings,  their  cars,  even  their  homes.  Don't 
take  chances  with  your  financial  security. 
Remember— once  the  doctor  says  it's  your 
turn  to  enter  the  hospital,  you  can't  buy  cov- 
erage at  any  price. 

THE  G0L0  STIR  PUN 

is  offered  exclusively  by  De  Moss  Associates,  Inc.. 


General  Agents  for  these   companies  (rjeoenOing  upon  your  state  of  resilience. 
National  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Company; 
Guarantee  Trust  Life  Insurance    Company. 


READ  WHAT  THESE 
LEADING  AMERICANS  SAY: 


S.  S.  KRESGE,  founder  of  the  S.  S. 
Krea*e  Co..  with  over  800  storea: 
"I'm  delighted  that  non-drinkers 
are  now  rewarded  by  insuring  with 
the  Gold  Star  Plan  at  substantial 
savings.  Gold  Star's  popularity  in- 
dicates that  it  is  the  right  answer 
to  the  question  of  drinking  and 
hospitalization." 


DR.  E.  STANLEY  JONES,  interna- 
tionally famous  evangelist,  author, 
missionary,  statesman:  "It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  recommend  the 
Gold  Star  Plan  for  total  abstainers. 
An  insurance  plan  which  provides 
special  consideration  and  service 
to  those  who  do  not  impair  their 
health  by  drink  is  very  long  over- 
due." 
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HON.  FRANK  CARLSON,  United 
States  Senator,  Kansas:  "I  am  de- 
lighted that  Arthur  De  Moss  has 
worked  out  a  plan  to  provide  hos- 
pitalization for  non-drinkers  at  re- 
duced cost.  I  would  urge  those 
concerned  about  their  financial  se- 
curity to  take  advantage  of  this 
excellent  opportunity." 


IYNN  BURKE,  Olympic  and  World 
Swimming  Champion:  "Neither  I 
nor  any  other  champion  I  know 
drinks.  My  father,  along  with  other 
coaches,  forbids  his  contestants  to 
drink.  Of  course.  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  Gold  Star  Hospitalization 
Plan  for  non-drinkers." 


UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Pulitzer  Prize 
author:  "I  think  your  idea  of  giving 
people  the  insurance  discount 
which  they  earn  by  not  shortening 
their  lives  with  alcohol  is  a  brilliitnt 
one,  and   I  am  glad   to  be  counted 


JEROME  MINES,  leading  bass  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company: 
"The  non-drinker  is  a  better  risk 
and  should  be  entitled  to  a  better 
insurance  rate.  I  am  most  happy  to 
recommend  this  low-coat  Gold  Star 
Polity  It  should  prove  to  be  a  real 
help  and  blessing  to  all  who  can 
qualify." 


Gold  Star  is  the  only  hospital  plan  endorsed  and 
recommended  by  over  50  nationally  known  leaders 


Find  out  NOW  how  much  this  great  Gold  Star 
Policy  GS-713  saves  you.  Then  later,  if  you  do 
want  a  policy,  we'll  even  send  it  on  a  10-Day 
Money-Back  Guarantee  —  to  be  checked,  if  you 
wish,  by  your  lawyer,  doctor,  or  other  trusted 
advisor. 

TIME  IS  PRECIOUS!  If  you  don't  drink,  act 
quickly.  Without  cost  or  obligation,  get  this  card 
into  the  mail  TODAY. 


This  is  the  same  Gold  Star 

Plan  you've  seen   in   over 

300  leading  publications 

including  Reader's  D 

Farm    Journal.    Christian 

Id,    Woman's    Day. 

Redbook,  Together,  To- 

day's    H  a*  lth,    Family 

I  Bpper1!     Weekly. 

Better  Home? 

and  Gardens,  Ladies'  Home 

Journal,  and  many  others. 


The  Olsons  hold  one  of  Chris'  paintings  of  the  farm  as  it  was  when  their  daughters  were  small. 

Meet  Chris  Olson  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin: 


Hobby  Alley 


He's  a  Farmer;  He's  an  Artist! 


wH 


HEN  HE  decided  to  take  up  painting  again, 
Chris  Olson  dug  some  sod,  took  it  into  the  house,  put 
it  near  a  sunny  window,  and  began  painting  a  picture 
of  jeweled  dewdrops  on  green  grass  and  clover.  It  was 
like  Chris  to  begin  again  with  fundamentals,  things 
he  knows  so  well  after  years  of  fighting  drought,  in- 
sects, and  uncertain  markets  for  the  strawberries, 
beans,  cucumbers,  and  squash  he  grew  on  his  farm 
near  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  vitality  of  style  and  expression  that  springs  from 
the  earth  itself  is  slowly  gaining  recognition  for  the 


Wisconsin  farmer-artist's  paintings.  At  58,  no  longer 
able  to  continue  backbreaking  toil,  Chris  devotes  most 
of  his  spare  time  to  painting,  drawing  on  farm  life  and 
his  rural  environment  for  works  with  such  simple  titles 
as  Quack  Grass  Diggers,  Corn,  H20,  Winter  Onions, 
and  The  Hoers.  And  if  you  ask  him  to  tell  you  what 
inspired  such  a  painting  as  Butter,  for  example,  he 
will  tell  you:  "No  one  could  ask  for  anything  finer  than 
golden  yellow  butter  (from  cows  grazing  lazily  on 
green  fields  sprinkled  with  yellow  dandelions)  on  a 
fresh,  home-baked  slice  of  whole  wheat  bread!" 
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"The  heavy,  hard  clay  was  difficult 

to  plow  in,  with  the  jerking  and  lurching  as 

the  large  lumps  were  turned  over,"  says 

Chris.  "We  were  always  thankful 

when  the  plowing  was  done." 


"Give  us  this  day . . ."  Following  the 
cycle  of  grain  from  sowing  to  reaping,  from 
milling  to  oven,  Chris  combines  his  experience 
as  a  farmer  and  a  flour  packer  with  the 
timeless  theme  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


HANDEL'S 


JKIL 


MESSIAH 


magnificently  recorded  by  the  famous  London  Philharmonic  Choir 
and    orchestra    under  the    inspired   direction   of   Walter   Susskind 


** 


Complete   in   both   Hi-Fidelity   and 
Stereo  on  4-12"  long-play  records 


FREE 


FOR    10    DAYS    WITHOUT    OBLIGATION 

Play  these  magnificent  recordings  over  and  over  again 
for  10  full  days,  then  keep  them  if  you  wish  for  the  low 
Gold  Star  price  of  just  $6.95.  You  might  normally  expect 
to  pay  up  to  $19.95  for  a  4  record  album  such  as  this. 


0»] 


share  with  you  and  your  family  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  great  sacred  music  during  the  coming 
Chris  mas  season,  we  have  made  it  possible  for  you 
to  have  this  beautiful  rendition  of  Handel's  Messiah. 
The  deep-felt  faith  expressed  in  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  the  exultant  promise  of  deliverance  in  the  ringing  "And 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,"  the  grandeur  of  the  famous  "Hallelujah 
Chorus"  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  stirring  moments  that  you 
will  enjoy  over  and  over  again  in  this  great  recording. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  4  record  renditions  of  the 
MESSIAH,  and  the  musical  pleasure  and  spiritual  enrichment 
it  can  provide  you  is  beyond  price!  Acclaimed  by  critics  and 
public  alike  for  its  musical  excellence,  thrillingly  lifelike  sound, 
its  glowing  projection  of  the  Christmas  message,  this  masterpiece 
will  continue  to  bring  many  moments  of  musical  enjoyment  the 
year  round. 


Order  your  4-record  set  for  10  days  of  FREE 
home  listening  enjoyment  without  obligation. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  Reservation  Cer- 
tificate and  your  Messiah,  beautifully  gift  boxed, 
will  be  sent  to  you  immediately  in  either  regular 
Hi-Fi  or  Stereo,  as  you  specify.  After  you  have 
thoroughly  examined  and  listened  to  your  records, 
then  decide.  If  you  prefer  to  return  them,  you 
may  do  so  and  owe  absolutely  nothing.  But  if  you 
decide  to  keep  them  for  your  family  to  enjoy 
again  and  again,  you  pay  only  the  low  Gold  Star 
price. 

Many  of  you  will  wish  to  order  Christmas 
gift  sets  for  your  friends  or  relatives  so  order  soon, 
for  we  have  had  only  a  limited  number  of  these 
special  albums  made.  If  you  want  to  hear  these 
glorious  records  for  yourself,  fill  in  the  Reserva- 
tion Certificate  and  mail  it  today!  If  the  Certificate 
has  been  used,  simply  write  to: 

GOLD   STAR   FAMILY  RECORDS 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 


SB 


■Reservation   Certificate 


GOLD    STAR    FAMILY    RECORDS,    VALLEY    FORGE,    PA. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  MESSIAH,  complete  on  4  records  as  described 
above,  for  a  ten  day  free  trial.  If  I  decide  to  keep  these  records,  I  may  do  so  by  paying 
only  the  special  Gold  Star  price  of  $6.95  for  the  entire  set  in  regular  high  fidelity  (plus 
a  small  charge  for  handling  and  postage). 


MY   NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 


CITY_ 


.STAT  EL 


.ZIP  CODE# 


Check  here  if  you  have  a  STEREOPHONIC  record  player.  We  will  then  send  you 
Stereophonic  records.  Despite  the  added  cost  involved,  we  charge  only  $2.00  extra 
for  the  entire  set  of  4  STEREO  records. 


IP  day  free  trial  privilege 
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